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CHAPTER I. 



*' Were honour to be scannM hj long deacent 
From ancestoTB illustrions, I could vannt * 

A lineage of tiie greatest.'' — Rows. 

It was on a lovely evening in the month of 
August that young Arthur Balfour, having glad- 
ly forsaken the noise, glare, and confusion of a 
London season, entered the splendid domain of 
Sutherland Manor. His father and the piftsent 
proprietor of this lovely spot were cousins, 
phans from infancy, they had been brought up 
as brothers, under the care of their grandfather, 
who lavished the most tender affection on the 
two boys, renftei^d still more precious from be- 
ing the only scions of a house of which he was 
not a little proud ; and certainly, for antiquity 
and honour, it ranked among the first of the 
commoners in the land. The two boys grew to 
manhood ; and with incrc^ed pride and delight 
did the old man regard the noble youths des- 
tined to perpetuate his ancient name. 

A severe blow, which greatly wounded that 
pride, was, however, soon inflicted by one of 
them, for Arthur, the eldest — married ! 

And was it some lowborn (uunsel who was 
to contaminate the gentle blood of the Suther- 
land s 1 No : he wedded the only daughter of 
a peer ; but it was the idea that a Sutheili^d 
should submit to give up that name iriiich 
caused the offended blood to rush into pxe old 
man's face — ^the name for which i^QIP had 
fought and bled ! — to take another iflMdfOer to 
induce a haughty earl to stoop* to give his 
daughter to a commoner ! He was thankfbl he 
was not his heir, but the child of his youngest 
son ; still there were but too few Sutherlands 
remaining to afford to lose even one: broad 
lands would also have been his ; but no mortal, 
not possessing the name of Sutherland, should 
ever own a rood of the estate. 

Five years after this event, Mark Sutherland, 
on whom the whole weight of the affection of 
the grandfather had now fallen, increased it 
tenfold by choosing a wife who, for virtue, fam- 
ily, and beauty, was worthy of the house she 
had entered — moreover, whose parents were 
not unmindful of the eligibilitji^of her marriage. 
Some years of this happy union passed away, 
^nd the health of the elder Mr. Sutherland grad- 
ually declined. Fain would he have seen a son 
'/ his grandson sporting in his halls before he 
was " gathered to his fathers ;'* but (wo fair 
girls alone clung to his knee and gambolled by 
his side — still they were Sutherlands; and 
though many more great-grandchildren might 
yet be born to him, he could even contemplate 
with satisfaction tiie whole power and dignity 
of his house being on some future day vested in 
the person of the lovely little Maud — for a (e- 



also privileged to retain her maiden name, and 
to bestow it on the husband of heijishoice ; and 
when the young Arthur Balfour was sent an 
orphan to Sutherland Manor, and was received 
and cherished by his venerable relative with 
the tenderest«fflllbtion, the death of bis fathei 
having banished from the breast of the kind old 
man every feeling of resentment, still the noble 
lent I boj^^ no degree robbed his baby lady cousins 
Or-^of^Rir rank in his consideration, for Arthur 
was not a Sutherland ! Mark, however, some- 
times conceived the erroneous idea that a feel- 
ing of regret lurked in the heart of his grand- 
father at the probability of a female succeeding 
to his venerated estate. His character was no- 
ble and disinterested, and it was with sineerity 
that he constantly suggested the expediency of 
securing the inheritance to his young cousin. 

He would often say, ** I already love Arthur as 
my son, and, to speak the truth, I have everiiad 
a strong prejudice in favour of the Salic law.*' 

The old man, however, would gently veprova 
him for this sentiment, and always firmly o|>> 
posed the proposition. ^ 

It was after an amicable argument up this 
subject, a few days previous to his leaving the 
Manor for London, to try the aid of the best med- 
ical advice, urged by the entreaties of those 
around him, that, having for some time watched 
with a thoughtful smile the gentle attentions of 
Arthur to the little girls as they gambolled before 
him, Mr. Sutherland suddenly exclaimed, 

** Remember, Mark ! Maud must be your heir- 
ess unless you have a son. Arthur is indeed a 
noble boy, and would be an ornament to the 
name of which he was deprived by his pdor fa- 
ther's fault ; but such a fault was too great to 
be overlooked in the manner you propose. No ! 
if ever he resume the name of Sutherland, let it 
be for the sake of becoming the husband of little 
Maud. Ah ! pretty May," he exclaimed, "it is 
not of you I am speaking, so you need not stroke 
his cheek, and look so lovingly In his bright eyes. 
And you," he added, turning to the mother of 
the beauteous girls, " will you, dearest Mary, 
promise to use your influence with your daugh- 
ter in favour of this young lover, and give roe the 
hope that hereafter my wishes may be fulfilled." 

** If," Mrs. Sutherland smilingly replied, fixing 
her large dark eyes with fond admiration on the 
handsome boy, who was warmly defending bis 
gentler companion from the rather overbearing 
authority of his intended wife, '* if he change not 
greatly, I think much influence on my part will 
scarcely be required. May your wish be accom- 
plished, my dear sir," she continued ; ** but I 
confess that I should ever shrink from infiuA^ 
cing the inolinatioaaoC vk) <3c!\^«v^^'^^"«^'^^^ 



malo had before swayed its honcA\TB w'aVioul\\wx%>awv^, a%\^v?\jic\\v^v^\»«»2^^'^^'^""^^ 
'^3iinui:on of its prosperity-^he neireB8be\utt\coTvc\K\^\x^^\xv>5!kfc\,^^'^^'^^'^' 
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" To tell you the truth," he observed, smiling, 
'* I do not think there is much chance of Miss 
Maud's ever allowing her will to be opposed by 
any one more than she can possibly avoid. See 
how she already lords it over f)oor, gentle little 
May, who, on the contrary, looks as if her will 
would ever be that of those she loves. I do not 
promise poor Arthur an easy life, if he is to be 
under the dominion of those bright eyes." 

" Ah, she will be a splendid creature !" replied 
the old man ; "but do not spoil her. Far be it 
from m/to wish that noble spirit, which so well 
becomes a &itherland, broken, or severely curb- 
ed ; but tho% restless orbs and that fiery brow 
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much judicious management. And remember, 
my dear Mary, that a meek and gentle spirit is 
the loveliest attribute of a womarf—of every age, 
of every station — from the queen on her throne 
to the peasant in her lowly dwelling 
what I say, my dear children, when the 
is in his grave, and train up these two 
girls with judicious firmness, suiting the treat- 
ment to their difierent tempers and dispositions ; 
may they only be like their mother — my excel- 
lent Mary, and then my most anxious wishes for 
them w ill be satisfied." 

A few days after this conversation, the vener- 
able Mr. Sutherland left his much-loved home, 
and only returned to it to be laid in the burial- 
place of his ancestors. 

Arthur Balfour was not suffered to remain 
much longer under the guardianship of his cous- 
ins, being claimed by his aristocratic relations, 
who, however, considered they had performed 
their duty by placing him at Eton, and at an early 
age giving him a commission in a cracA: regiment, 
which was soon after ordered on foreign service. 
This was fortunate for the young man ; qualified 
as he was in every way to shine in society, he 
might, had he remained in the circle of fashion 
and idleness, have been led into a vortex of dis- 
sipation calculated to alter the bias of a charac- 
ter which nature had formed in a most noble 
mould. Much, indeed, does the happiness and 
dignity of a young man's future destkiy depend 
on the society he forms, and, consequently, the 
impression he imbibes on his first entrance into 
the world ! 

It was not till seven years had elapsed that, 
with a name standing high in his profession for 
honour and high principles, his innate vigour of 
mind strengthened, and his taste enriched by 
travel, that Arthur Balfour returned to his na- 
tive country. 

But it was his handsome person which per- 
haps gained for him most favour and approba- 
tion in the fashionable circles to which he was 
again admitted ; he was patronised and courted 
by the great, the rich, the beautiful 1 His mind, 
however, had acquired too healthy, too fastidi- 
ous a tone to be long satisfied with such frivo- 
lous companionship, and he turned from the gay, 
trifling, glittering worldlings, to the calm, intel- 
lectual Mark Sutherland, who happened to be in 
London at this time, and it was with real delight 
that he received from him a cordial invitation 
to exchange the glare and confusion of his pres- 
ent mode of life for the peace and serenity of 
the country. Mr. Sutherland, on his part, as he 
^wi/r became better acquainted with the merits 
o^bw young eousia, remembfire^ thq wj/shes of 



his grandfather with regard to Arthur and his 
daughter Maud, and it was with pleasure he rec- 
ollected them. Balfour was worthy of his child : 
his choice, he was sure, would never be influ- 
enced by mere beauty alone, or any worldly con- 
siderations. *• And my daughter," he thought 
—and it was with the pride of a father — " shall 
be wooed for herself, and not for her fortune." 
He forbore to dwell on the merits or attractions 
of his childrei., for with such a wish lurking in 
his heart he felt that it was a delicate subject , 
but though he always answered Arthur's eager 
inquiries concerning his cousins with the smi- 
ling promise that ho would soon have an oppor- 



already betoken a temper which will required tunity of judging foi himself of their various 



qualifications and merits, the young soldier read 
more from the glistening eye of intense tender- 
ness when he mentioned the name of his wife, 
and the fond look of pride and confidence with 
he spoke of his daughters, than if he 
assed hours in descanting on their perfeo- 



It was at length arranged that, as Mr. Suth- 
erland would be for some time longer detained 
in town, the young man should precede him to 
the Manor, and arrive there Ihe day on which 
he had been expected. He, however, insisted 
on not informing his family of this change of 
plans', and, charging Arthur with a note of ex- 
planation to Mrs. %therland, bade him adieu 
for a season, and Balfour, with extreme de- 
light, found himself rapidly whirling far away 
from the crowded ballrooms and dusty streets 
of London, in which he had passed the last foui 
months, during the height of what ib called ikt 
Season ! 



CHAPTER II. 

"0 tell me where 
^<oolfl majesty and po-wer 
^Mvothed in forms so beautiful and fair ?** 

** It cannot be that years have passM 
Since last I saw the place ; 
For years bring change, and here is not 
Of any change a trace." — Anon. 

It was on the lovely evening before described 
that the young soldier approached one of those 
fair country homes for which our island stands 
pre-eminent. 

They strike with astonished admiration trav- 
ellers who have been absent in foreign lands, 
and Sutherland Manor, situated in one of the 
most beautiful parts of Cumberland, where lake, 
wood, and mountain all combine their charms, 
was perhaps more calculated to call forth those 
feelings than any other domain in England. 

Arthur Balfour had not been transported from 
London in a few .hurried hours, by the aid of 
steam and noise, but by the less rapid agency 
of post-horses. Thus had he been enabled to 
feast his eyes at pleasure on the beautiful scene- 
ry through which he passed, during his loute 
from the south. 

When the carriage rolled swiftly through the 
noble avenue, and then stopped at the well-re- 
membered porch of his " boyhood's home," so 
familiar did every object appear to him, that 
even if the same children had sprung out to 
greet him at that moment, he would not have 
been very mucVi slaiWe^. 
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The servants, however, headed by a venera- 
ble housekeeper, threw open wide the oaken 
door to receive their expected master, and on 
perceiving their mistake, civilly ushered him 
into the spacious hall, from the lofly walls of 
which hung many a portrait of the gallant knights 
and haughty dames of his ancient race. 

There is a feeling of nervous embarrassment 
experienced by many on a first arrival afler a 
long absence, particularly when alone and un- 
known — ^the task of introduction devolving on 
one's self. Balfour was therefore not sorry, re- 
membering that eleven years had elapsed since 
he had been seen by his family, to be able to 
announce himself to Mrs. Power, and to request 
her to deliver to her mistress the note he had 
brought from Mr. Sutherland, explaining the 
reason of his unlooked-for appearance. The 
old lady, on recognising at last in the tall, man- 
ly form before her, the pretty boy she had for- 
merly so dearly loved for his own and for his 
father's sake, soon changed from her civil pom- 
posity to the most delighted surprise and admi- 
ration. It was some time before the good old 
woman had sufficiently poured forth her expres- 
sions of astonishment and ecstasy to admit of 
her informing him that the ladies were out, but 
that they would shortly return; and having 
ushered him through the long oaken vestibule 
into the spacious drawing-room, afler lingering 
for a little more chat, she leA him, in order, as 
she said, to give directions for the preparation 
of his sleeping apartment. Arthur walked to 
the open window, and gazed upon the beautiful 
scene before him : a scene which had been grad- 
ually fading from his memory, assuming the 
form of an agreeable though indistinct dream, 
but which now seemed as familiar as if he had 
never left it. He stepped out upon the broad 

. stone terrace to enjoy the cool evening breeze, la- 
den with the scent of the beautiful flowers which 
grew in such cultivated luxuriance around. 

The house stood on an eminence, command- 
ing a splendid and extensive view of park and 
wood, bordered in the distance by majestic pur- 
ple mountains, furrowed with glens and rapid 
torrents. From the terrace sloped a spacious 
verdant lawn, at the base of which might be 
seen the pure, tranquil lake, glittering through 
the numerous woody and rocky knolls, of vari- 
ous elevations and sizes, which adorned its mar- 
gin. 

He well remembered how once he had dis- 
dained the winding path down which he was 
now tempted to wander, preferring rather to 
run from the top to the bottom of the- slope, at 
the imminent peril of being precipitated into the 
blue lake below. 

He stood for some time by the water^s edge 
with feelings of rapture and admiration swelling 
in his heart as he gazed on this spectacle of na- 
ture's loveliness. His attention was soon di- 
verted by the movements of two snow-white 
swans at a little distance from the spot ; they 
were fluttering their wings and stretching their 
graceful necks, evidently in the act of receiving 
from the hand of some one on the bank their 
evening meal, for fragments of bread were float- 
ing on the surface of the lake.' The foliage of a 
spreading tree concealed the person from Ax- xx.%.^^»vvxv%x^=a ov, ^-« .- . ^^ 

thur'8 sight; he approached genUy, and pex- \ \vetwe \v\t^, \Xv"a\. \w^ \^^%^^ "^^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^ 

eeived the figure of a young girl sealed oi\ a\at\^ \w\.e\\\\\X\^^. 



rustic bench, beneath the shady branches of the 
tree, and apparently watching the movements 
of the stately birds. 

On hearing the sound of a footstep she turned 
a sweet face towards him, a bright blush at the 
unexpected sight of a stranger spreading over 
her delicate features. She rose, and slightly 
bowing, stood as if awaiting an explanation. 
Balfour knew at once that she was a Sutherland, 
but which of the sisters he could not feel sure ; 
though certainly those mild hazel eyes', and that 
gentle expression, reminded him niorc^ of his lit- 
tle friend May than of the restless, bright-eyed 
Maud, whom he ever remembered'equally as his 
torment and delight. 

He did not, however, pause to consider, but 
approaching her, said, 

" I do not presume to hope. Miss Sutherland, 
that you can recollect me, though perhaps you 
m^ still have some slight remembrance of Ar- 
tli9 Balfour, as he was in those joyful days 
when his home was this beautiful spot, and he 
the happiest of the happy. I can, however, al- 
most venture to say that this is not Maud Suth- 
erland to whom I am now speal^p^, but her 
sister." ^ 

** Arthur Balfour!" exclaimed May, in de- 
lighted surprise; and she extended, with the 
utmost cordiality, both her hands. " You are 
quite right," she continued, smiling sweetly; 
" I am May : I also remember you — at least", I 
fancy I do. I never could have entirely forgot- 
ten you, hearing as I do your name so constantly 
mentioned by all who knew you here. 

"Mamma and Maud," she continued, "are 
now on the lake — we are expecting my father;' 
and as he sometimes stops at a little village on 
the other side and is rowed over, they went 
there in the hope of meeting him." 

Arthur was obliged to disclose the postpone- 
ment of Mr. Sutherland's return, and to witness 
the disappointment depicted on the counte- 
nance of his fair cousin. It was vexatious to 
be the bearer of such unwelcome tidings to 
those to whom he was so anxious to render 
himself acceptable. 

May feared she had allowed her disappoint- 
ment to be too apparent, so she kindly told him 
of the sincere pleasure she was certain her 
mother would feel in again seeing one of whom 
she always spoke with such afTection. 

*' And my father,'* she added, " has made us 
quite jealous lately — his letters are filled with 
your praises !'* 

The conversation then turned on their youth- 
ful reminiscences; and when Arthur broke 
forth into enthusiastic, but sincere and heartfelt 
praises of her father, the eyes of the daughter, 
so gentle and quiet in their usual expression, 
beamed with bright animation, lighting up bei 
features with such a glow of unmingled pleasure 
that Arthur thought he had never seen so sweet 
a face. 

The moments fled swiftly — the fair May 
seeming to have forgotten her late disappoint- 
ment, and Balfour becoming so perfectly satis- 
fled with the enjoyment of the peace-inspiring 
influence. of the tranquil evening, and the «j^ 
riety of lvl% ^'tvA.\^ <a«wc^'^'w«stv^ ^^^^RfaR^ <!^ci>s^ 
cYveeT^\3\Tv^^^ ^^ na^ TkR^w?^^^ ^'\^^ ^^^ ^"^^ 
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••All aroimd was still and calm, the noon of night nO small share of CODSCious bcauty, witU pc?v 

Wm fast approaching ; up the unclouded iky Uj,_ i. /• v«nitv than nrciud inrlifTprpiiRA 

The gioriou. moor puraued her path of light, naps icss 01 vaniiy man prouQ inainerence. 

And ihed her silrery splendour far and nigh ; The boat had now lOUCheu the bank, and May, 

Ho sound save that of the night wind's gentle sigh bending forward, said, in a low tone, 

u^^^rlfwillf'H^Yn' ?i«iiS.l*?i;KJ*/hv ''* " Dear mamma ! my father does not return 

It searceljr SUIT d, m tweeptng ughtlj br, _ .. l ^\. ii * ^ t. %r 

TiM Dcacia'i aiiy faii*(«." ^ * ' " for some time, but be has sent you a note by Mr. 

It was indeed reviTiog, after many miontha Arthur Balfour !" . - . „ o t 

passed in London, in society little interesting . "Arthur Balfour ! exclaimed Mra. Suthcr- 

10 the feelings of the young man, to gaze on Iand,asmileofpIea8urelightingupafacewhich, 

this scene of tranquil beauty, and to listen to "»<">g'' ".had lost the bloom of youth, was still 

the soft voice of the graceful girl by bis side. T^ry lovely. It was the same face which had 

Arthur Balfour felt inexpressibly happy. beamed with kindness on Arthur in his boyhood. 

Their quiet liuaKte was soon interrupted, and in the intervening years it had never faded 

for the splashing of a light oar was heard, and ^o™ ""is recollection ; be had seen it in bK 

" Swaeti o' r the i«k»" dreams, and there it was again, as sweet, as al- 

, , ,, . ' °, ., . , most heavenly, as be had ever pictured it. 

resounded the notes of a guitar, accompanied ghe gave him her band to assist her from the 

by one of the mosebeautifnl voices ever heard, boat, Reived him with affectionate warmth 

Very few are insensible to tbe charms of mu- ^f f^^i ^^^ ^^^^^ at the young man with 

eic. and on the water the effect of melodvis earnestniss, as if seeking to trace in his hand- 

ever heightened : at this moment, the sce%y, ^^ resemblance to the little Arthur she 

the twilight hour,the enchantment of the strain, Jad so dearly loved. Mrs. Sutherland then 

all combined to excite the imagination of the turned to her daughters, 

young man He could indeed, have well be- .. y[ ,,3, 3,,^^^ renewed her acquaintance 

lieved thayje had been transported into a land ^^^ y^^^ j perceive," she said. " but, Maud, you 

.?!Jfir?".u " .1. I., J M 1 must also welcome your .cousin." 

"Ob! there they are!" cried. May; and, ^aud, who had been regarding that cousin 

after a few minutes' pause, a tmy sk'ff. wh'ch with a look more of curiosity than oordiahty. 

''^i"['T "ff" '""' "T '" "'?' ""*"■?, *'"*''**^ cWIy extended her hand and cast down her 
with birch, alders, and weeping wiUows, ap- beautiful eyes as she lUtened to bis words of 
Beared in sight, swiftly sped by a single rower. e^ing ; and then she seemed to think she had 
It was not yet sufficiently near to enable those So„ferrld sufficient honour, for she hastily turn- 
on the bank to distinguish the countenances of gd to her mother, who was reading her hus- 
tho .individuals in the boat, but it could be band's letter, and questioned her, in the tone of 
plainly seen that they were gazing earnestly to- ^ yg^ child when disappointed of a promised 
wards the spot where M^y and Arthur stood pleasure, as to the reason of her father's non- 
A voice as sweet, though less powerful, rpingled ^^^^^ There was something in that letter 
".' « iT'f '""' ^TI' ""blmg notes which had ^^ich had caused Mrs. Sutherland to raise her 
at first tntranced the ear of Balfour. Nearer gyes, and for a moment fix them with a thought- 
and nearer they approached, and it was evident, f^, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ a„d her eldest daughte? as 
as May observed, that they mistook him for her jtey stood side by side ; but she answered her 
father, for it was his favourite song which wel- in^timea, and then taking Arthur Balfour's arm, 
corned him o his honjie ; and while one of the I j ^^ neither so nimble nor so strong," she 
ladcas joyfully waved her handkerchief the oth- ^^id, as they began to ascend the bill, " as when 
er, as the boat drew near, throwing down her vou used to challenge me to a race, Arthur, up 
guitar and seizing an oar, herself guided the jnj d^^^ j^e slope "While I have been gradu- 
boat As thus she stood, her head thrown back, g,, fj^yj j„ health and agility, you have been 
her form erect, her dark, long auburn nnglets pr^ressing in bodily power ; you must now ren- 
waved slightly by the evening breeze her rosy ^gr^id instead of requiring it from me, and, in 
hps parted, which seemed to speak the word f^^ ^e content with Maud and May as oom- 
r ^^*Sl »* ^^^ '"''.vV.^^f ^'^^ °f "*» petitore, though yon formerlydisdained the speed 

A ;r !^"i> *"'^". ''*^"l''^?i ^^'i^" ^uJ^'^l of their little legs ; but tell me, what do ycni 
• Arthur Balfour ahnost held bis breath, dread- t^ink of your playmates of days gone by 1" 
ing lest this beautiful vision should vanish ; Arthur pressed the hand that hung ipon his 
and. lod-cd, a change soon came over it. for at ^^j ^^ gi„eere in tbe warmth with which 
len^h,hecoming aware of her mistake, the look ,,e eulogized his cousin May : " She was," he 
^^L'^'t^ '""i"^ Balfour had at first been re- g^y ..,«,ely as in chiIdho<Jd, still possessing 
garded changed to that of surprised scmtmy. that winning gentleness which had everdistin^ 
Md the fair steerer, though she did not g^jg^ed her in infancy." Mrs. Sutherland listeii- 
" Path her light ehaiiop from the ehore." ed to this eulogium with a gratified smile ; but 
Btni, <it the sight of a stranger, her efforts to when he paused, she looked with eagerness to- 
forward it entirely ceased, wards her other child, as if wishing, but, at the 

She rested on her oar, and fixed on Arthur same time, hesitating to ask his opinion of her. 

her large bright eyes with a keen glance of dis- The eyes of Balfour followed the direction of 

appointment ; and when she beheld bow ear- Mrs. Sutherland's glance, and were soon fixed 

nestly the stranger looked upon her, there was on the sisters, who were walking together at 

mingled with tbe deepening colour of her cheek some little distance, their fair arms encircling 

a compression of tbe curling upper lip, an al- each other's waists, 

most imperceptible toss of the head, which im- "A lily of the nliejr, 

»«»»■</ apott the gazer's mind tbe idea that, Atoeeinaiiitepride!" 

^ to a due sense of womanly modesty, and Atttat tUTVkeik lo^ta. ^vAVetV^cA »xv4.«». 

relgaed ia tbe breart of (bat lovely form claimed, "Maai \« V>ea.xiV\tvx\— ••^ct^ Va.u'Cv^xA 
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he adde(! inwardly '* give me the gentle 
lily rather than this proud rose with ail its 
beauty I'* 



CHAPTER III. 

* TwM not the air, Hwai not thov wozdS) 
But the deep magie in the chorda 
And in the lipa, tnat gave rach power 
Am music knew not til! that hour." 

LaHakRooke. 

How versatile is man ! NotwithstanJfcg the 
inward thought expressed by Arthur Bd^^r in 
favour of the gentle May, when he again joined 
the party at the tea-table his eyes wandered 
more to the "proud rose" than to the "gentle 
lily ;" but the cordial smile and kind empresse- 
ment with which Maud made room for him by 
her side produced as different an effect, both on 
her beauty and on Arthur's feelings respecting 
it, as sunshine contrasted with gloomy weather 
on a beautiful landscape. Oh ! how repugnant 
to all men is an ungracious, repellant manner in 
a woman, and how irresistible and universal a 
charm — far surpassing beauty — is that animated 
suavity of address, which (as some old author 
observes, and young ladies ought to learn by 
heart) " adds elegance to the loveliest form, and 
causeth beauty, like the rose it resembleth, to 
retain its sweetness, even when its bloom is 
withered.*' The truth is, that during their walk 
homeward May had been repeating to her sister 
all the> admiration and affection which Arthur 
Balfdbr had expressed in speaking of their fa- 
ther ; she knew that it would gratify Maud, and 
May was right ; for although she merely said, 
'* And who would not praise our father : is he 
not the most perfect of men t a person must be 
blind, or contemptible indeed, who did not ap- 
preciate his superior merits !" still the effect 
was favourable to Arthur Balfour. Mrs. Power 
was in the drawing-room when he entered, on 
the plea of superintending the preparations for 
tea, but in reality for the purpose of hearing 
what her mistress had to say on the subject of 
the new arrival, and of deliveiing her own com- 
ments on the topic in question. 

" Mrs. Power has been entertaining us with 
anecdotes of * the merry days when we were 
young,' Mr. Balfour— or Arthur, I suppose I 
may call you, though ^^e are but third cousins," 
said Maud, as the housekeeper, having exhaust- 
ed' her admiration and employment, left the 
room. '* By her account, it appears I behaved 
very ill to you ; I think I do remember !" she 
exclaimed, laughing and raising her dark eyes 
as if endeavouring to bring back the past more 
vividly before her ; " yes, now I quite remem- 
ber being rather jealous of your attentions to 
May, who would insist upon sitting upon your 
knee for hours together,' stroking your face or 
playing with your curls, while you told her sto- 
ries — yes. May, you need not blush ; it is true, 
indeed. I do not think," she added, again turn- 
ing to Balfour, " that I attacked you personally 
— perhaps because your sense of gallantry was 
loo great to permit you to resent it ; so I tyran- 
nized over my rival, and then you were angry 
enough : May found you a brave champion." 

Afid so, I trust, she will ever find me in 
her 



doubt much whether my courage would be now 
sufficient to resist such a foe— and such fire !" 
And he shaded his eyes with much terror from 
the brilliant orbs which were laughingly fixed 
upon him. 

The conversation was carried on in this 
strain for some time, till at length Mrs. Suther- 
land begged for her usual evening amusement 
of music, and Balfour again heard that beautiful 
voice which had before delighted his ear. No 
expense had been spared in its cultivation, but 
in this instance nature still triumphed over art, 
for its rich melody could scarcely be improved. 
May also sang sweetly, and her voice blended 
well with that of her sister, but it did not pos 
sess the same power and compass. 

Mrs., Sutherland, who, fatigued by the csei 
cise she had taken, was reclining on the sofa 
enjoying the music, and watching with pleasure 
Arthur's admiration of her favourite child, sud 
denlyfexclaimed, 

** Do you retain the musical talent you pos- 
sessed as a boy 1 I had made you quite a good 
singer when you left me." 

" I have never lost the taste for it acquired 
by your instruction," Balfour replied. *'Oura 
is a musical regiment. The band under our 
auspices is one of the finest in the service: I 
only wish you coulfl hear it." 

" But, as that is not quite possible at pres- 
ent," interrupted Maud, *• I think it would be as 
well if you would give us a specimen of your 
own performance. Mamma inquired whether 
you could sing ; and as I plainly perceive that 
you can, I beg you will begin, without giving us 
the trouble of pressing you any farther. It is 
very fortunate,", she continued, " that you dcv 
like music, for he^e we almost exist upon it." 

Arthur, however, assured her that his talent 
had hitherto been confined to taking parts in 
glees, trios, &.c., with his brother officers, and 
insisted with some firmness on being excused 
for that night at least. 

Mrs. Sutherland and May at length united in 
his cause, seeing his evident reluctance, plead 
ing as an apology the fatigue of his long journey. 

" We will not let him off so easily another 
time," added May. 

Maud opened her large eyes, and fixed them 
upon him with anger and astonishment at hav- 
ing found one so bold as for a moment to resist 
her will, and she was silently rising from the 
instrument, as if disdaining to use farther en- 
treaties, when May whispered in the ear of thp 
offender, 

" Do sing to please Maud." 

Whether his obstinacy were quelled by the 
gentle expression which accompanied this last 
petition, or by the fiery glance previously dart- 
ed upon him by the imperious beauty, we know 
not, but Arthur, turning towards the pianoforte,^ 
looked over a heap of music which lay itear it,^ 
and suddenly stopped when he came to the glee, 
" Blow, gentle gales." 

May, who had followed him, on perceiving 
this, joyfully exclaimed, 

*•' Oh, I see by the expression of your counte- 



nance that you sing this ! Maud^^wj 'L^ ^vsvscs^. 

Arthur ^^xi tXTv^"- Y^ss^^^«^^^a ^^^-s.^ "^^^SSb. 
i«r cause," answered Arthur, smiling; "butl\ wa^a %o tcwlOdl ^\^^^ ^^.^??^ '^ "^S^s^n.xvq 
JDly hope it may be against some other enemy ; \ P«lp«. vi\\\>aft ^^^^^'^^'^*;^'^2®'^'^^^^\\!c\^'^ > ' 
Ay tboagb I have grown older and braver, l\ U^.vi^, ^V<5> >aaA. ^^^^^ ^'^ ^^ 
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was a[ Ihat moTncot aeeminglf intcat on watch- 
ing tha lovely raoon as it sailed in majesti:: 
b«aut; froni beneath the dark clouds, and ~ ~ 

Us mild radiance on ' " '"" ' 

ber oflended dignity c 
aod was in anntber 
joining in t bat sweel 
tbeir respsctive voici 
to amile again on Art 

He went to rest with that smile berore hie 
ejes, and aweet sounds ringing in his cars, 
whicb, notwithstanding the Tatigues of the <lzj, 
liir a coosiOetable tune bsnishcd sleep froQi bis 
eyelids. 



CHAPTER IT. 



giee, which so well auileil 

;s ; and Maud vouchsafed 

Balfoar. 



lifleT 



fnitlcKi if yoq md 
oTcelegiialbinb, 

It liHi an ud bDdi, but iK'n >u Has 

Ir Suihertand Manor looked beautiful in the 
subdued light of ere, how much more loTely did 
it appear lighted up by the bright radiance of 
morning sunshine : and if Arthur Balfour on his 
flrst arrival was delighted with its inmates, how 
greatly did the charm increase as day by day be 
gazed on their beauty, and discovered how su- 
perior was their eicelle nee of mind. It was to 
him a second paradise, where happiness alone 
MQld intrude ; and when, daring the following 
week, Mr. Sutherland returned home, it was in- 
deed the perfection of domestic bliss. 

VTiile jonrneying through this vale of leara, 
now and then a picture may present itself of 
seemingly unbounded prosperity ; one over 
which the sky appears so serene and cloudless, 
thai a dark spot can never be discerned to dim 
its pure azure — where the sun of happiness is 
forever shining I but, alas I those whom grief 
has made wise look with trembling on the 
brightness : " Can all this last 1 Man is born 
t« trouble," tliey exclaim ; " and is it possible 
that any of the race of Adam shall be exempted 
from the usual sorrows of mortality V Per- 
haps, with the experience of misfortune, they 
oan perceive high above (he beads of these fa- 
Tfared mortals that same small, dark spot, " not 
bigger than a man's hand," almost impercepti- 
ble from the surrounding brightness ; but that 
it must increase, and spread, and in time cover 
with its sackcloth hue the hitherto unclouded 
firmament, is a matter of awful certainty ; and 
when, at last, the storm bursts, wo be to them 
who have built Iheii hopes on the quicksand of 
this world's perishable bliss. 

The usiitBl^aDf (iitK uul thing! uhmii, 
". Cauiing that briffht trorld lo dioppear. 

Or teem lem lorelf, or ita hopei Inu dgir, 

A^Acticqj'a impna or dcrvotira't iir." 

And such was (he danger that awaited the Soth- 
erlands. From the day of tbeir marriage until 
the present hour, perfect felicity had been the lot 
of Mark Sutherland and his wife. People are 
generally sopposed to have some skeleton in 
Ibeir closet — some bili nnr (o create an alloy in 
il(7 beat-regulaied and bappieat ftmUiea— bot 
» * ^ tobanBt the iionaB of . 



the Sutberlands. Every wish n-as grati 
Some might perchance think that one men 
blessing might still be desired— a son to inherit 
his father's fortune and name ; but the father 
himself thought not of it. In the full tide of bis 
prosperity, it was not on worldly possessiona 
that his heart was placed ; be valued tlicm only 
as they contributed to the happiness of bis 
greatest treasure — his wife I And his love waa | 
relurjt^ with as deep, as ftTvent an intensity 
miie^Vith a still purer, holier flame, " speak I 
ing leiS of earth tban heaven," which created | 
a beneficial influence on the husband. But even 
from Paradise, with all its beauty and innocence, 
sin could cot be excluded ; and so, in the love- 
liest mind, some dark shade will ever mingle it- 
self, leaching a sad lesson of the innate earth- 
liness of human nature. In the heart of Mrs. 
Sutherlandthiashadcofimperfection arose from 
the most tender of human feelings, 

hut its excess became a sin — poisoned the 
healthful tide, and drew into the snare ber hus- 
band : but idt she did was right in his eyes. 

By the injunctions of old Mr. Sutbertand nol 
to spoil young Maud, it was evident, even at that 
early age, she waa at least showing signs of a 
disposition which required strict alleiitlon and 
management ; but was the old man'a advice re- 
garded and remembered 1 

Daily increasing in loveliness and fascinatiou, 
the child entwined herself more closely round 
the mother's heart, and it became at last that 
parent's sole thought to shield from every in- 
fantine grief her heart's darling. And how did 
the little girl bear this overweening fondness t 

She soon began to know no will but her own 
— no sorrow but when that will waa crossed — 
and that was indeed very selduni — for as in the 
nursery she won every heart by ber childish 
grace, ber merry, ringing laugh, which glatt- 
dened all around ber, and made them bow down 
willingly to her eeir-willed pride when it was ex- 
cited, 80 was it also in the schoolroom. Her 
governess, nol undferstanding her dispoailion, at 
first attempted to restrain with authority the 
spirit of defiance and wilfulness which sho.dis- 
Bovered in her pupil, hot the gentle nature of the 
preceptress quailed at the fierce resistance of 
the childand the fiery glance shot from the dark 
eyes, which in anger rested upon her. She tried 
tiiibmission on ber part, and the experiment suc- 
ceeded. The little girl yielded of her own ac- 
cord : gentleness on the part of Miaa Meyer ef- 
fected what severe authority never could havt» 
accomplished, and she alterward astonished hei 
governess by her talent, good sense, and amia- 
bility is^ not oppoied ! 

The young Maud h^d strong feelings, and 
those she loved she adored passionately ; but 
her affections had been confined to her father, 
mother, and sister ; as they never contradicted 
difficult to discriminate whether her 
ira or her self-will would gain the vic- 
tory, if set in opposition one with the other. 
Had a little judicious fear been mingled with 
the love she bore her parents, ber proud spirit 
might have been kept in stricter bonds, for it 
did once happen that she deeply wounded her 
motber'a heart— that heart which woold willing- 
ly have h\eil to sttV6^etftoni\\io»\\^\ea\.Via?.\ 
and then she in bei Wen Uenftite^ &v>^ i\via:t\e.4r 
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before her father's stern gaze» and the angry 
words that fell from his lips, which had never 
bqfore breathed aught but tender endearments 
towards her. She fell on his neck, and in an 
agony of grief, as violent in its nature as her 
former pride and passion, implored him not to 
look upon her with such offended eyes, or she 
must surely die. He pressed her to his heart 
and said, while a tear glistened in his eye, 

** Never .again grieve your mother, Maud; 
that I never can forgive." a 

And it was long, very long, ere she again did 
so. Childhood passed, and sense, increasing 
with her years, curbed in some degree the un- 
ruly passions which had formerly swayed her 
impulses. The year before this story commen- 
ces, she had, on attaining her seventeenth year, 
been presented at court, and mixed for a while 
in the gayeties of a London season. Her pa- 
rents, for her sake, left the comparative seclu- 
sion in which they had for some time dwelt — 
a seclusion, at least, from the London world ! 
Mrs. Sutherland's health was delicate, and their 
children were so young, that, except for the 
benefit of masters, they had rarely left their 
country home. But now they thought it right 
that Maud should see something of the world, 
in which, both on account of her brilliant pros- 
pects and personal attractions, she was probably 
destined to play a conspicuous part. For a 
while the fair debutante seemed dazzled by the 
tclat which attended her appearance, and her 
anxious parents began to fear that the pure and 
innocent enjoyments which had hitherto gilded 
her young life would never again be so fully ap- 
preciated ; but in this instance they judged er- 
roneously. 

One day Maud appeared before them, and to 
their great surprise entreated her parents, in a 
manner which showed plainly that she intended 
to brook no refusal, to take her back to her 
<* dear beautiful Sutherland," for she was sick to 
death of London and its society. 

They hesitated, but, as usual, she soon gain- 
ed her point, and was as happy to escape from 
the noble and fashionable crowd of admirers 
who were in the train of the beautiful heiress, 
as May to leave the masters and confined school- 
room, where she, not having yet " come out," 
passed most of her London season ; and while 
some anxious and disappointed eyes were ga- 
zing with astonishment and dismay at the list 
of names in the "departures" of the " Morning 
Post," and others searching amid the beauteous 
maze of ballroom, opera, or fete for the star 
which had shone for a little moment with such 
brightness, Maud was flying back to her home, 
as joyous, as callous of the sensation she had 
created as a pet bird which escapes from its 
cage, and flies to the woods and ffroves, far 
away from those who have long fed and cher- 
ished it. 

Shortly after this period, the increased de- 
cline of Mrs. Sutherland's health caused all 
hearts to cling more tenderly around her. It 
seemed as if at last, on the clear firmament 
above them, a small, dark cloud was becoming 
visible, but so gradually did it spread that they 
could scarcely as yet perceive it. It was dim 
to all save her on whom it more immediaieX^ 
lovfered. She knew, though distant Ibe l\me 
MugM be that it mast eventually separate Yiex 
B 



from those she loved so well ; and while tlie 
idea made her cling more fondly round her b^ 
loved ones, it made her also strive to pierce 
that dark cloud, to behold the glory beyond, and 
there to raise her hopes, praying that those be- 
longing to her might rise there also, far atfove 
this world of sight and sense. 

But though the bloom on her cheek was giv- 
mg place to a more delicate, a more hectic tinge, 
she only seemed, in the eyes of her husband 
and children, more lovely than ever ; and though 
her once light-bounding step could no longer 
climb the steep hill or mountain, or bear the fii- 
tigue of a gallop on the favourite horse, her hus- 
band was so happy to find her leaning on his 
arm as she walked, and her children to lead her 
pony up the ascents or drive her in their quiet 
little equipage, and do all in their vower to raise 
up that sweet, pleased, and gratifi-id smile which 
had now taken the place of the cheerl^il laugh 
which used to gladden all aron*^ d her, that they 
sometimes forgot the cause vhich called for 
these anxious attentions — hei altered and de- 
clining health. 

She was still as calmly cheerful, as uncom- 
plaining, unmindful of self as she had ever been. 
The medical men, too — the most skilful of whom 
had been consulted in London — ^raised no alarm 
in the minds of her family : they only recom- 
mended great care and quiet, and these she nev- 
er lacked. Even Maud forgot self in striving 
to administer to her mother's comfort — the 
mother who had done so much for her : and 
May ! we must say one word of her. 

She had fulfilled the prophecy of her father 
while she was yet a child, that '* her will would 
be ever that of those she loved." And she was 
fondly beloved— equally valued as her sister, |>ut 
in a different way : she ruled that love with a ' 
humbler, gentler, a more grateful sway. She 
was less lovely than Maud : her beauty, like 
that of her namesake month, was fresh, smiling, 
but more subdued, less dazzling than that of 
her summer sister. 

She won all hearts by her sweet temper, her 
considerate thoughtfulness towards others, her 
simplicity and naivete. 

'*In trntb, nht xna a light and lovely thing. 
Fair ai the opeuing flower of early SimHC." 



CHAPTER V. 

** Thii should have been a noble creature ; oe 
Uath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements. 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is. 
It is an awful chaos— light and darkneft. 
And nund and dust, and passions and pore thought! 
Miz'd, and contending without end or order. 
All dormant or destructive."— Btbox. 

" Wb have been so happy and merry togeth- 
er," said Mr. Sutherland one morning, aboat 
a month after his return home, when the party 
were all seated round the breakfast-table, read- 
ing and commenting on the contents of theii 
various letters and newspapers, " we have bees 
so contented with ourselves that we have for- 
gotten the duties of hospitality, and havo not 
invited any one vt^v.-a \.'^'& \*s«a&^ ^^\ t^^-^.. ^"^^ 
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afe soils that lady," and Mr. Satherland looked 
towards his wife. 

** Ob yes, Mark !" she answered, imploringly, 
*' do let us remain at present as we are ; the 
partridges, I am sure, will not complain that 
they are neglected, for you seem to give all the 
country leave to shoot them, if I may judge 
from the continual fire of shots kept up all day 
—nor can our neighbours either." 

*' And what have you to say about it, Maud V* 
continued Mr. Sutherland; "ought we not to 
give your cousin a little country gayety in re- 
turn for having left London for the sake of our 
society." 

*' I know not what my cousin may think on 
the su^ect," was her reply ; ** but, for my part, 
I had enough of both town and country gayety 
last year : I 1 ad bo sooner escaped from the 
former, hoping for a little peace and quiet, when 
some of the Sc^me faces and same speeches 
I had seen and heard in London followed me 
here." 

" Did they all oomo to shoot partridges V* 
asked Arthur, slyly, for he had heard of her nu- 
merous conquests. 

She blushed, and replied rather haughtily, 

**They. might have come to try to ensnare 
other game, but if such were their intention, 
they went away without having succeeded in 
the attempt." 

*' To give you a proof of how little tired I am 
of my present life," said Arthur, " I will, if you 
will permit me, take the liberty of refusing 
these invitations I have just received, and re- 
main," he added, more seriously, while he gave 
a timid glance at one of the party, *' where I 
have passed five weeks of such perfect happi- 
nei^s that they have seemed but one." 

All but the individual to whom that glance 
was directed expressed the warm approval of 
this proposal, and she concealed her face with 
the newspaper which had been hastii|r taken 
Qp, and seemed buried in its contents, so that 
no one saw the bright glow which lighted up 
her face, or the sparkling of her eyes, kindled 
either b^ the words she had heard or some- 
thing in the paragraph she seemed so attentive- 
ly perusing. 

"I have not, however, yet told you," said 
Mr. Sutherland, '* of the addition I expect to 
our party. He is a self-invited guest, and al- 
though you all appear to have become such 
misanthropes, I think none of the ladies will 
object when I name him as the fascinating, ir- 
resistible Harry Percy." 

** Is he indeed coming here 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Sutherland, in a tone of interest mingled with 
a shade of painful anxiety. 

Maud removed the paper from before her 
face, and even May suddenly stopped in the 
very act of pouring out her mother's cofiTee, to 
listen to this announcement, which, indeed, 
seemed to have created so great a sensation 
that Arthur's curiosity was excited. 

" Who is this redoubtable Harry Percy 1" he 
•xclaimed. 

M Never proclaim your ignorance by asking 
•och a question," replied Mr. 'Sutherland, laugh- 
ing. ** Why, Balfour, not to know Harry Percy 
proclaims at once yourself unknown — at least 
in the sporting world." 

"4^cf in that world I cannot «ay I have as 



yet been much initiated," said Arthui ; " ttoe 
Balfours are not a sporting family, and I donoi 
ever recollect meeting him anywhere — ^though, 
now I think of it, I have some remembranct 
bf having heard his name mentioned, and of 
having once, %t the Opera, seen him, when he 
was pointed out to me by a fair relative : I 
knew not, however, that he was so noted t- 
character, or so intimate a friend of yours ; * 
would have then made a stronger impression 
upon^e." 

" Not only a friend," replied Mrs. Sutherland, 
** but a relative — he is my nephew — the son of 
my sister, who was very dear to me, and for 
her sake I love him, although circumstances 
and difierent tastes and pursuits have much 
separated us." 

" I do not know what country air may do foi 
him," exclaimed Maud, " but I am sure, when 1 
saw him in London, I did not perceive anything 
so yery fascinating in his appearance, at least. 
First of all, he is quite old, more than thirty, 
and—" 

"Have mercy, Maud, upon what you call 
elderly gentlemen past thirty I" interposed her 
father, laughing. 

" However," continued the young beauty, " I 
remember, when May and I were children, wc 
considered him all perfection, for many a holy- 
day and amusement he begged for us, allowing 
us to tease him and romp with him as much as 
we pleased ; and he used to kiss us so often, 
and tell us we were beautiful, which, to tell you 
the truth, always won my heart, though May 
was indifferent to such praise." 

All the party laughed heartily at this fraAk 
avowal, and she continued : 

" And then, a few years after, when the house 
was full of visiters, and mamma occupied it 
entertaining them, we poor wretches were coiv 
sequently kept still closer prisoners to the school 
room, and how delighted we felt on a long, wet 
afternoon to see his merry face peep in, and te 
hear him ask leave to enter — and so was Miss 
Meyer, I am sure, though she always, at first, 
endeavoured to look demure ; but her gravity 
soon disappeared, and it ended in her laughing 
nearly as much as we did at his droll stories ; 
and do you remember, May, how she used to 
blush at bis highflown compliments 1 not on her 
beauty — he had the tact to know what flattery 
would suit her best — her attainments were his 
theme of praise, or, what she prized still more, 
those of her pupils." 

" Yes !" said May ; "but she used, however, 
to look grave if she saw by your telltale blushes, 
Maud, that he was pouring compliments into 
our ears, and then she would say that we were 
too old to be told that we were pretty or clever." 

" But I am sure I liked him all the better foi 
it," laughed Maud, " for I believe I was rathei 
fond of admiration M^n," she added, colouring 
slightly, for she saw the eyes of Arthur fixed 
upon her with an inquiring look, which seemed 
to say, 

" And are you fond of it now V 

" No one understands better than Percy how 
to suit his compliments to those on whom he 
bestows them," relnarked Mr. Sutherland. " It 
is partly on that account, I believe, that he is 
such a favourite with the ladies." 

" But 1 am a\ure,^^ «ig.^L\T\ ^i%Na\«^^^v)A^ ^^ ^ 
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the few places at which I met him last year, or 
when he called at our house, which was not of- 
ten, I never saw any one look so ill ; such a 
long, sallow face — nothing led of beauty but his 
magnificent eyes, which, from a baby, I always 
remarked ; and then, when he did try to make 
himself agreeable at a ball, it seemed all effort 
or false excitement ; and in a morning visit he 
was always so busy talking to you, papa, that — " 
" That he had not time to win his fair cous- 
in's approbation by the fine speeches which 
once gained her heart — speeches she was hear- 
ing from so many others at that time.** 

** No, papa, I meant not that,'' she answered, 
erecting her graceful head ; ** he would soon, 
like those others, have found how little value I 
set upon them now." 

" It is not so much in London," said Mr. 
Sutherland, ^*that he shoots bis arrows at la- 
dies* hearts : he keeps that sport for country 
amusement — sport which he seems to class 
ivith the destruction of pheasants and hares. 
Wounding them as carelessly, and without re- 
ceiving injury himself. A skilful marksman is 
Harry Percy, and rarely, very rarely he misses 
his aim. In Londbn, his thoughts, as well as 
his heart, are engaged with other game; less 
detrimental are then his pursuits to the fair sex 
— far more ruinous to hhnself, poor fellow ! No 
wonder his cheeks are hollow and his spirits 
forced ! much has he to answer for : riches and 
health despised and wasted, time and talents 
misapplied ! When you last saw him, Maud, 
he was enduring the misery and annoyance re- 
sulting from a gambler's ruined fortune." 

" Poor Harry !" sighed Mrs. Sutherland ; "it 
is indeed sad to reflect on his career of error 
and folly." 

" His affairs, which I trust I have in some 
measure arranged, at least for the present,*' 
continued Mr. Sutherland, " make it necessary 
that for a short time he should retire from the 
world ; he therefore begs me to lend him * Percy 
Castle,' as he calls a cottage he used formerly 
to occupy, for he says his health and spirits are 
in a sad state, and quiet and solitude, enlivened 
by the society of his aunt and cousins, will best 
tend to revive both his mind and body." 

" Ah,'* said Mrs. Sutherland, in a gentle, pity- 
ing tone, " I fear his satiated feelings will be un- 
able to relish the simple, unexcitable refresh- 
ment we can afibrd him." 

** I do not agree with you there," replied her 
husband ; ** we flatter ourselves that our soci- 
ety is not quite so unpalatable as you would in- 
fer, my dear Mary; and I assure you, Harry 
Percy, when speaking of his intended visit, pro- 
fessed to anticipate as much pleasure from 
fishing parties on the lal^, excursions up the 
mountains, songs from Maud and May, quiet 
chats with you, Mary, and, lastly, shooting par- 
tridges with Arthur and mf self, as he ever did 
from an evening at Crockford's, or the Derby 
ilay and St. Leger." 

Maud curled her lip at the idea of her society 

and attractions being placed on a par with such 

objects and pursuits, and Mr. Sutherland, rising 

• and walking to the window, proposed their all 

tidjoarning to the cottage. 
**A quiet walk wH do you good this fine 
> momiagt Mary. I must arrange about having 
^ Ui0 place put in order to receive so refined a 



tenant, and the assistance and taste of ladies 
are always valuable in such cases." 

The whole party were soon in motion, enjoy 
ing the fresh, exhilarating air of a lovely Sa*> 



tember morning. 



CHAPTER VI 

" Who plays fcr mors 
Than he can lose, with pleasure stakes lus heart ** 

" Game is a civil gnnpowder in peace, 
Blowing up houses with their whole increase.'' 

Ubbbert 

Their way led over a common covered with 
fragrant heath, which joined the outskirts of the 
pleasure-grounds of the Manor, a smooth, ver 
dant path, which looked very tempting for a 
gallop, running through the midst of it ; and 
over this path they now proceeded, Arthur, with 
a fair cousin on either arm, his quick, firm, sol- 
dier-like tread soon outstripping the languid 
step of Mrs. Sutherland, who, with her kind 
husband, suiting his pace to hers, followed at a 
distance. 

She listened with delight to the merry voices 
of the trio, borne back to her by the breeze, and 
sounding to her ears more sweet than the mu 
sical notes of the birds which hovered near. 

The father gazed after them with fond pride. 

" How beautiful Maud is !" he said. 

And this led to their conversing on a subject 
which, t\iough it became day by day nearer 
their hearts, they rarely touched upon even to 
each other, for they felt it to be one of peculiar 
delicacy. It was the wish expressed by their 
grandfather, and which was gradually becoming 
not only their own desire, but their most ear- 
nest hope. It was a hope and desire springing 
from the purest motive, not from pride or any 
worldly consideration, or they would not have 
fixed their wishes upon the young soldier as a 
husband for their idolized daughter, incapable 
as he was of augmenting her wealth or raising 
her to a higher station ; for, with all her advan- 
tages both of fortune and beauty, they might 
have claimed for her an alliance amid the noble 
and wealthy of the land. 

But, even setting. aside all family reasons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland would have still chosen 
Arthur from among many for the protector, the 
future guide of their high-spirited, their self- 
willed Maud ! 

They well knew that on the choice of that 
guide, the happiness, the well-being of her life 
would depend. She would need a firm but gen- 
tle disposition to compete with hers, and strong, 
unvarying affection to satisfy her exigeanu 
heart. She would never brook indifference or 
neglect : it would either crush her proud spirit, 
or turn her warm love into hitter hate. Weak 
servility she would despise; tyranny would 
rouse into fury all the fierce re^e11ious feelings 
within her. 

The parents well knew the failings and pecu- 
liarities of their child, and whom had they seen 
so calculated to soften the asperities of her 
character and direct it into a proper course 9j& 
the manly, high-mi!\ded,\sc\^^'«sjA. '«SSfe.oo«s^•^^s^ 
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heir declaring them. They expected it to be 
a work of time, so they were not disheartened 
at perceiving as yet, in the deportment of the 
young people towards each other, merely the 
calm, frank attention of a brother shown by Ar- 
'hur to Maud, and accepted by her in the same 
merry, careless, matter-of-course manner with 
which she generally received the devotion of 
her family, and none of the proud scorn she be- 
stowed on her London admirers. 

They also saw that Arthur was less dazzled 
than others had been with the bright beauty of 
Maud ; but time and her charms would be in- 
vincible, they little doubted, although, perhaps, 
anxiety mingled with their hopes. 

After a walk of about a quarter of a mile 
across the common, the party reached a thick 
wood, the favourite resort of scores of pheas- 
ants and hares, and there stood a rustic cot- 
tage, the " Percy Castle" of which Mr. Suther- 
land had spoken. It had once been the resi- 
dence of a maiden sister of his g^^::dfather, but 
on her death was occasionally lent as a shoot- 
ing-box to relations or intimate friends, who 
preferred a private establishment to the hospi- 
tality of the Manor. 

The now expected occupant had laughingly 
conferred the present exalted title upon it, hav- 
ing in former days made the cottage his abode ; 
and here once more, under its low, thatched 
roof, in its quiet, simple rooms, with no sounds 
to break in upon his retirement save the wa- 
ving of the trees or the chirping of the birds, he 
would have time to ruminate in silence over 
fortune ruined, time lost, talents despised and 
misapplied, friends estranged, and all the ruin 
brought about through the agency of that selfish, 
unworthy propensity, which principle and moral 
courage were not strong enough to enable him 
to cast aside, and had therefore proved the 
bane of his existence, the destroyer of his hap- 
piness, the perverter of his once noble heart and 
virtuous resolutions — and this was the vice of 
gambling ! Yes, Harry Percy began his career 
with the brightest prospects of worldly prosper- 
ity. Beloved and admired by all, both abroad 
and at home, his animation, wit, talents — ^his 
affectionate, warm manners — his handsome 
person, and a certain fascination of demeanour 
which was irresistible, won all hearts. No 
wonder, with so many attractions, that, even 
before he had obtained his majority, he made 
an easy entrance into the most select circles of 
fashionable life — ^was courted, fdted, flattered — 
his presence hailed with delight wherever he 
went ; and Harry Percy, pleased with himself, 
was pleased with all the world. 

It had been well with him if he could have 
remained contented with this happiness, for he 
bad, indeed, ** the ball at his feet." But his po- 
sition was one of peril. He was an aim for more 
dangerous shafts than the bright eyes of the 
lovely beings whom he assembled in the winter, 
when he kept open house at his beautiful place 
in Cheshire. 

In the fashionable world there is a set, which 
IS composed, indeed, of many who are styled no- 
ble, honourable, but whose nobility and honour 
are like the beauty of the painted and garnished 
sepulchre, serving only as a cover for much that 
Is false and dishonourable, profligate and disso- 
ute ; and of such as these did the gifted Harry 
ASRr<?7 become the prey. 



He had commenced life piematun 
and satiated tastes led him easily to 
fresh excitement in the paths his a 
pointed out to him. Whatever he und< 
entered into with enthusiasm. With tl 
energy of his disposition, he plunged 
gulf of gambling, and sank never to r: 
his open-handed, careless liberality ms 
a ready victim to the sharks who had 
lured him. 

Warnings he had many, but they av; 
Fortune, which had from his birth j 
smiled upon him, seemed now to des 
however, sink or swim in the unhallow< 
in which he had plunged, there he mus 
At the age of thirty his possessions w 
pated, his free, generous spirit enslave 

His noble estate was sold to satisf 
merous creditors who poured clamoroi 
him, and from whose importunities he n 
made a shameful retreat from the cou 
it not been for the liberal assistanc 
Sutherland. 

And the heart of the gamester ! Ai 
of such companionship, such pursuits, \ 
preserve his heart from the banker- wor 
gradually works its way, devouring a 
fair and beautiful within \ 

But the fair exterior remained ; am 
by degrees, he had disappeared in part fi 
circles of London gayety of which he 
been the ornament and delight — though 
now as carefully guarded their daugh; 
the ruined spendthrifl as they had 
courted and encouraged the rich, elig 
Harry Percy — still he was the irresisti 
nating, the more dangerous, if possible 
heart he choose to vanquish whenev 
enter into society. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" As I pursued my journey 
I spied a withered hag, with age grown doubl 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to herself; 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall'd an 

Cold palsy shook her head, her hand seem'd 

I 

Wk must retrace our steps to the 
where Arthur and his fair companions 
since arrived. 

Balfour was standing by the latticec 
from which two young faces were peep 
ing like roses among the green vine-lea 
surrounded them. 

At the rustic porch was one who 
scrutinized their every action — ^listene 
word that fell from the lips of the mei 
to which she formed so striking a con 
she was old and very hideous, her dc 
and infirmity approaching nearly to de 
at first sight she seemed almost uneai 
Mai\i and May, however, she was i 
tomed object, therefore the old crone 
unnoticed by Ihem. 

" Keach me that bunch of grapes, 
exclaimed Maud ; " they look very 
and will be most refreshing after our 

Arthur, with some difficulty, contri ve( 
the luxuriant cluster, which, like go( 
grew much higher, and were, cons 
more unattainable than the rest. 
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The old hag followed his movements with her 
small bleat eyes, as if she grudged the grapes 
being given to Maud. 

** Oh ! Arthur, I see a bunch much more beau- 
tiful," again cried the capricious lady, stretching 
her graceful neck out of the window ; " there ! 
look, just above the porch : I must have them 
instead of these." 

** Do you mean those T* replied Arthur, point- 
ing to a cluster ; " I assure you they are not 
half so ripe as the others. Now, May, I must 
find you some as fine, if I can." 

**May shall have these, if she will conde- 
scend to receive rejected goods. I have quite 
set my heart upon that other bunch, and have it 
I must and will, so quick ! sir," added Maud, 
with mock command. 

*• Oh, pray give them to me,*' replied May ; 
<'I shall not be so fqolish, sister mine, as tu 
throw away the best grapes because they have 
been rejected; and I think," she continued, 
bursting into a merry laugh at the dismayed 
look with which the coveted bunch (on nearer 
inspection proving hardly ripe) was received by 
her sister, '' I think the pretty lady who refused 
them would now take them back in exchange 
for her ' beauties.' " 

" Oh no," said Maud, half provoked, but half 
laughing too; ** these sour ones gave Arthur 
rather more trouble, which is a consolation : I 
never care about anything which is within every- 
body's reach ; but," continued she, in a sly tone, 
fixing her eyes with a playful, covetous look on 
the fruit in May^s hand, " I would not have been 
80 mean-spirited, little sister, as to have accept- 
ed what another had despised — and, afler all, 
they are not so very fine." 

She suddenly stopped, for May's gay laugh 
was echoed by one far less musical, beginning 
by a suppressed chuckling, which increased to a 
screech like that of an enraged peacock, inter- 
rupted ever and anon by the words " sour grapes 
— sour grapes !" pronounced in a cackling, mum- 
bling tone. 

Maud put her bands to her ears to shut out 
the discordant sounds, and Arthur started and 
turned round, looking as much astonished as if 
be had heard the laugh of a hyena. 

The hideous cause of this disturbance seem- 
ed glad to have attracted any sort of notice, and 
approaching nearer to the window, she said, ad- 
dressing May in a patronising tone, 

** That's right, Miss May, don't you be over 
scornful; pride sooner or later will have its 
fall : it ever comes, as the parson tells us, be- 
fore destruction ; and mayhap, one of these fine 
days, you may chance to pick up something 
better than grapes which others have thrown 
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'* Oh ! I offended her when I was a cUld b} 
some not very civil remarks about her looks, 
and she, like most very ugly people, being ex- 
tremely tenacious on the subject, has never for- 
given me : you cannot imagine the spite she has 
against me. She is too contemptible, and a lit- 
tle mad besides, or I would not endure her in- 
solence : you can have no idea of its extent at 
times." 

" And is Mr. Percy to have the pleasure of 
her company while he is herel" said Arthur; 
** I should think she would prove an antidote to 
peace of mind and equanimity of temper !" 

" Oh yes ! she will not be induced to take 
her departure. She is the widow of an old ser- 
vant of our grandfather's, who made papa prom- 
ise to provide for her; he therefore allowed 
her to take charge of the cottage while uninhab- 
ited, of course intending her to turn out when- 
ever it should be occupied ; but some yeard ago 
Harry Percy came down to take possession, 
and found her fighting with his fine valet, pos- 
itively refusing to leave the premises, and Har- 
ry, who always acts from the impulse of the 
moment, very good-naturedly, but rashly, al- 
lowed her to remain. He, I remember, some- 
times jokingly complained afterward that he 
could not sleep, from fancying he saw her hid- 
eous face peeping at him through the curtains 
of his bed ; and his valet appeared one day, and 
gravely assured him that the old witch turned 
the mUk sour, and had poisoned his favourite 
dog because it bit her cat, and ended by decla- 
ring that, if he were expected to keep company 
with an *evil eye,' he must desire that his wa- 
ges might be increased." 

Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland had by this time 
made their appearance, and they all adjourned 
in a body to find old Judith, in order to break 
to her the necessity of the cottage being thor- 
oughly cleaned and put in a proper state foi it.e 
reception of the visiter who was to intrude upon 
her solitude. 

They found her in a small back kitchen, cow- 
ering by the fire, over which was suspended a 
large caldron, containing some sort of mess in- 
tended for her dinner, which she was watching 
and stirring up while it bubbled and hissed, with 
the same interest and anxiety as did the famed 
witches of Macbeth their strange and charmed 
concoction. A huge black cat was seated on 
one side of the hearth, erecting its hack and 
mewing occasionally, while it intently observed 
with its glaring eyes every movement of its 
mistress, evidently awaiting the completion of 
the preparation of the meal of which he was tc 
partake. Neither the cat nor his mistress look- 
ed much pleased at the interruption to their oc- 
away for what they think finer. May it prove to f cupation ; but, on Mr. Sutherland apologizing 



her," she added, turning a vindictive glance at 
Maud, "yes, I say, may it prove to her as sour 
as the grapes ; and then let her come and feast ^ 
her great black eyes on your sweets, Miss May, 
honey, and cry them out if she pleases, because 
she didn't take them when she could." 

Having delivered this harangue, she gave a 
Satanic grin at Maud, and then entered the cot- 
tage, banging the door violently after her. Maud 
shrugged her shoulders with a disdainful smile, 
And answered Arthur's question of 

*< What can make that old woman so bitter 
■leainst you, Maudl" by exclaiming. 



in a suitable manner, Judith suppressed the darl 
scowl which had gathered on her withered fea- 
tures, and listened with tolerable graciousnest 
to his commands, even condescending to relai 
into a grim smile, or rather grin, at some speeck . 
of her master in allusion to her former victory 
over one of the visiters she was again to expect. 

The black grimalkin also suffered the fair 
hand of May to pass itself over its wiry back, 
but whenever Maud approached, it reared that 
back on high, and furiously glared and spit at 
her. 

♦* He he '. Vi'a V' <3tt!as2^^W>A \a\&N.^^^'a»x^^!si^ 
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Oiischievous satisfaction, as she perceived this ; 
** Tom's a fine fellow ; he can tell what's sweet 
and what's sour, though others can't : can't he, 
Miss May, hinny 1" and she w|nked significant- 
ly at May with one of her dreadful eyes. 

The latter laughed : she thought the old wom- 
an was again referring f the story of the grapes ; 
but, had she been more observant. May might 
have discovered that this speech was partly lev- 
elled against Arthur ; for her business with Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland having beeq concluded, she 
bad since been watching with rtfuch displeasure 
the pleased and admiring attention bestowed by 
the young soldier on every gesture, every word 
of the graceful object of her aversion, while her 
favourite May was obliged to remain satisfied 
with only the very flattering notice of the afore- 
said black Tom. 

There was nothing to be done towards the 
arrangement and embellishment of the cottage 
till the necessary cleaning had taken place, so 
the merry party once more bent their steps to- 
wards the Manor. 

Their conversation turned on the extraordi- 
nary character of old Judith, her aversion to 
Maud, and partiality to the gentle May, who was 
rallied on the apparent congeniality existing be- 
tween the old lady, herself, and the cross black 
cat. 

The secret, however, was simply this. Maud, 
when a child — a spoiled beauty— with impulses 
always indulged, had been kindly offered by 
Judith a cake from her yellow skinny hand. 
The little girl, after regarding it and the donor 
for an instant, with a look of supreme disgust 
cast it from her. 

Her governess reproved her for her ungra- 
cious conduct, and the reply was, 

** I could not eat anything from the hand of 
one so hideous Oh, Miss Meyer, how happy I 
am that I was not born ugly !" 

Judith heard this speech: hers was not a 
character to forgive an insult, because it hap- 
pened to be offered by one who was young, rich, 
and beautiful : these advantages rather tended 
to inflame her hatred, for she grudged her the 
possession of them. The antipathy of the vin- 
dictive old woman increased rather than dimin- 
ished by time. Maud was not likely to endeav- 
our to conciliate one from whom she received 
naught but taunts and bitter words — she, the 
idolized both of the rich and poor ! 

May, on the contrary, was ever on the watch 
lest any look, any word should escape from her 
which savoured of a consciousness of supe- 
riority in any respect, and thus, by civility, 
"which costs nothing and buys everything," 
even golden opinions, had excited in the strange 
being Judith as much love as Maud had kindled 
hatred in her distorted heart; and though to 
the highly-favoured heiress the praise or cen- 
sure of a wretched, half-crazed creature like 
old Judith was of little moment, yet the veriest 
.worm will turn when trampled on, as the fable 

goes : the lion, the king of the forest, owed his 
fe to the good oflices of an insignificant little 
Bioase. And as the quaint poet Herbert says, 



' ^ Scorn ao man** love, though of a mean Atpn 

Lor« It a present for a mighty king — 

Much leas make any one thine enemy. 

As gvas dettroXf so mtij a little sting. j 

ne eunnittg w^rkmua aerer doth refuM / 

^90 meancBt tool that he may chanca to iue> 



/. 



• CHAPTER Vni 

** Love is made of every fine emotian, 
Of generous impulses, and noble thooglits ; 
Love is aspiring, vet is humble too ; 
It doth exalt another o*er itself 
With tweet heart homaga.*'->L £. I» 

Tub season for excursions ibr pleawire 
lake or mountain, for exploring a ooanti 
fertile in loveliness as the neigb^urhood \i 
surrounded the Manor, was now quite pa 
and gone. The variegated foliage of autumn 
passed into the sear and yellow leaf, fallin 
every gust of the November wind, crumb 
under the foot of the passenger, or sleepint 
the quiet surface of the lake. The summer b 
had all departed, but Arthur Balfour still 
gered in the country. Harry Percy had not 
arrived : the world still held him fast : a : 
more thousands were to be lost or won, a l 
more draughts of such amusements and p 
suits to be quaflTed in which his existence 1 
been spent, ere, he wrote, "urgent busim 
would allow him to tear himself from detes 
London, to refresh his weary body and mi 
with the delightful peace of the country and t 
charming society of his Sutheriand relations 
Though Nature had changed her face, the a 
pect of aflairs within the Manor was unaltere 
The sam^ merry party galloped over the hil 
and plains, or climbed the mountains, to ga: 
on the dark beauties of a winter landscape ; tl 
same group partook of fireside enjoyment 
homebred happiness, and all the comforts tbs 
the hours of long, uninterrupted evenings afforc 
But the hearts of all— were they the same ? D 
the circling months ever revolve without find 
ing some change in the heart of man ? its deai 
est joys, perchance, are fled ; a sparkling drean 
has vanished away, or some feeling or passioi 
found an entrance into the heart before un- 
known. And so was it here. During the last 
three months (short indeed did they appear), 
two hearts, at least, had by degrees suffered a 
change, but so insidious and gradual were the 
steps by which the change advanced that nei- 
ther of the individuals were quite aware of the 
alteration in their feelings, until, at length, the 
intruding sentiment had obtained full possession 
of their minds, and it had become too vividly 
painfully felt to be longer concealed from them- 
selves. And then Arthur Balfour began to 
recognise the spell which had robbed him of his 
former unbounded freedom of soul; for never 
before had he 

*' Made one mortal eye 
The lonely star of his idolatry ;** 

never before had the sound of one voice power 
,to make his own lips tremble while he spoke, 
or cause his firm heart to palpitate. But was 
it the proud Maud that had woven this spell 1 
That proud girl ! would she so easily yield her 
heart to one who had never poured wixrds t>l 
love and adulation into her ear — from whom 
she had only received the afTeclion and atten- 
tion she might have claimed from a brother — 
the Maud who had been so sought, so courtel ' 
It is more consistent to suppose that the genilc- 
May might have suffered her young heart to l)c 
entangled in an attachment which her inno- 
cence had invested with the idea of a sisterly 
. afifecUon . "Bui no, \X N»^a tvoX XVv^ n c^vcPi cv^ ^a^ 
\ whicb falleied Yi\i<iii i^<a «^Va \i[>ft taxsva \ %w 
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Qouid meet unmoved the gaze of his clear blue 
eye ; her step vras as light, her spirit as joyous, 
as when she first saw Arthur at the calm lake's 
side. 

It was, indeed, the bright elder sister whose 
proutf heart had bowed beneath the power of a 
first .ove — a love from which at first she ear- 
nestly strove to fly, but vainly — and the soften- 
ing influence of that passion which " refines the 
thoughts, and heart enlarges,'* gave a new at- 
traction to her beauty. 

If she had been lovely in Arthur's eyes in all 
her pride and gayety, how much more beautiful 
did she now appear, when under the subduing 
influence of this new feeling. Her lustrous 
eyes, how much sweeter was their expression, 
and her rich voice, how far more melodious did 
it sound to his ear, now that a deeper tone of 
feeling was blended with its music ! 

And Arthur ! why did be not fall at his fair 
cousin's feet and confess his level Why was 
he so faint of heart, when all seemed to smile 
npon his love! He could not have been so 
blind as to imagine she would frown upon him. 

Another feeling struggled within the heart of 
the young man — a feeling partaking both of 
pride and honour! 

Honour suggested, " Who is it I love 1" The 
answer came, ^* The rich heiress of Sutherland 
Manor!" and poor Arthur remembered their 
relative situations. She, for whom her parents 
might have justly expected an exalted destiny ; 
and he, a comparatively poor relation ! It was, 
indeed, a painful reflection ; and was he to 
abuse the hospitality, the unfailing kindness of 
his friends ? was he to frustrate their dearest 
hopes by intruding his love upon the gifted 
Maud, by endeavouring to engage her afifec- 
tions t 

Pride suggested, "What will the world sayl 
Arthur Balfour going to marry an heiress 1 He 
had his wits about him, and was wiser than we 
thought when he le^'t the gayeties of London to 
ruralize in Cumberland : a golden bait allured 
him to the seclusion of Ullswater. She is a 
nnonstrous spec : he has played his cards well : 
be has firtainly won his heiress f" 

•* I must leave Sutherland," he mentally ex- 
claimed, after he had distracted his mind by 
such thoughts, ** I must leave Sutherland ; I 
must not have such base, such sordid motives 
attributed to an attachment which. Heaven 
knows ! is disinterested — is pure. Oh ! that 
ahe were poor !" 

But, though he resolved upon taking his de- 
parture, the spell which bound him to the spot 
was too potent, and week after week found 
him still at the Manor. His manner towards 
Maud, however, changed ; his words grew cold, 
bis demeanour restrained and embarrassed ; be 
carefully avoided finding himself alone with her 
in whose society he had hitherto walked and 
lode in free and happy confidence. 

His conversation was now addressed exclu- 
sively to May ; by her side he walked and rode. 

And Maud, she saw all this and wondered ! 
Was she to be thus shunned — thus thwarted 1 
she, the delight of all hearts ! Had her charms 
ftiled to inspire love in one who had possessed 
himself of her young afl^ions 1 What cou\d 
be the caaae f Had ber pride, her caprice d\s- 
gueted him t but no, she bad scarcely cvet 



given vent to these failings in hif presence. 
Oh ! that she had been less kind, less amiable ! 
Why had her usually invincible heart, at so 
early a period of their acquaintance, been led 
thus willingly captive 1 

And for a time her spirit drooped under the 
agonizing thought that hers was unrequited 
love. But not for long was Maud cast down ; 
hers was not a spirit to 

** Let concealment, like a worm i' the bnd. 
Feed on her damaik cheek, nor pine in tiioof lit, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 
To sit like patience on a monnment 
Smiling at grief." 

No ! she raised her drooping head, and re- 
solved to investigate the matter, and learn the 
whole truth ; and if she found her love had 
been wasted on one who did not value and re* 
turn it; to call it back, and tear it from bet 
heart, cost what it might. 

A pang shot through her frame at the first 
glance she gave into her heart. It was May on 
whom were now lavished the smiles, the words 
of cordiality, of afifectionate regard, of which 
the was wont to receive so large a portion; 
had she been supplanted by her gentle, unob- 
trusive sister 1 She even remembered with a 
mournful sensation her jealousy of Arthur's at- 
tentions to May in their infantine days of mirth 
and unalloyed happiness. 

But no ! a second glance, and she waa satis- 
fied on that point; she gave a third — a long, 
steady, scrutinizing inspection, and then a thrill- 
ing sensation shot through her heart, and told 
her that she was beloved ! and she smiled once 
more, her own proud, beautiful smile, at her 
blindness at having mistaken the embarrassed 
air, the faltering voice, the averted eye^ for 
aught but the love of one who fears to show 
that love. 

" And why does he fear 1 Oh coward ! does 
he think I love him not 1 Well, let him fancy 
it ; the uncertainty wilt make him prize it more 
when he is convinced that it is within his 
grasp." 

How long Maud would have persevered in 
the apparent gay carelessness which she agau 
assumed, proudly rejoicing in the newborn con- 
viction that she had complete power over the 
heart of Arthur Balfour, we know not : suffice 
it to say, that, after having inflicted many a 
pang for the pain his cowardice (as she termed 
it) had made her sufier, circumstances once 
more turned her own weapons against herself 



CHAPTER IX. 

'^ Oh, there are evil moments in oar life, 

. When but a tiiought, a word, a look, has powvr 

To dash the cap of happiness aside, 

And stamp ns wretcheo."— L. E. L. 

It was one of those rainy afternoons so prer- 
alent at that season of the year ; but, though 
gloomy was the appearance of the weather, the 
young people rather hailed with satisfaction an 
occasional thoroughly wet day— a day sufficient - 
ly stormy to preclude all hesitation whether to 
go out or not. Maud and Ma.^ ^«v^ -^^c^ts^^ 
provided N«i*\>^ TCfcwa^«^ ^\sm^ ^^^^«^^^^^^ 
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fring, he wpuld conyeree, as they wandered for 
exercise through the long picture galleries, look- 
ing as lovely with their flowing ringlets as the 
representatives of the far-famed Sir Peter Lely 
by which they were surrounded. 

Merry and musical rang the echo of the glad 
young voices through the lofly vestibule when 
Arthur, perchance, challenged his fair compan- 
ions to a trial of skill at battledore and shuttle- 
cock, and how proudly did Maud exult over 
noor May when, one lucky day, she kept up the 
otrokes to a far higher number than her usually 
more successful rival had ever yet reached. 
And as she stood on the dark oak floor, breath- 
less from her late efforts, her graceful form 
erect, her classical head thrown back, her cheek 
flushed to a bright crimson, she looked indeed 
the very emblem of majestic beauty. 

Young men and maidens, beware ! for even at 
the simple game of battledore and shuttlecock 
hearts may be lost and won ! 

Then, again, as the slender fingers of the 
sisters traced the flowers on their embroidery 
frames, Balfour would entertain them with tales 
of his travels in foreign lands, or with his voice, 
" clear, symphonious, yet distinct," read aloud 
some new publication. 

But on the present day Maud and May sat 
quietly in their mother's boudoir, the former 
apparently so intently occupied with 

** The wreath that cannot fade" 

which she was working on the canvass, that 
she noted not the pattering rain which beat 
against the window, nor did she seem to desire 
any interruption to the deep silence which had 
for some time reigned in the room. 

But the oyes of May often wandered, and she 
frequently paused in her work to listen for the 
accustomed footstep, the usual tap at the door, 
which a short time ago would have been heard 
long ere then, and at last she exclaimed, look- 
ing towards her sister, 

** I wonder why Arthur does not come to 
read to us." 

No answer : a short pause ensued, and then 
May continued, 

" Shall I go and call himi" 

" Oh, certainly not," replied Maud, hastily ; 
**I suppose he is more agreeably engaged: 
however, just as you please; I am going to 
sing." 

And, as if awakened from a profound revery 
by her sister's voice, she pushed back her frame, 
rose from her seat, and walked to the window ; 
then, after gazing for a moment on the dreary 
scene without, moved towards the door. 

«( Dearest !" said Mrs. Sutherland, raising 
her eyes from the letter she was writing, ** will 
you bring me from the library the second vol- 
ume of Scott's Life 1 I feel weary even after 
the slight fatigue of bending over my paper. 
This weather disagrees with me. I shall lie 
down on the sofa presently, and perhaps good 
little May will read to me." 

Maud smiled, nodded assent, and left the 
room, and we must follow her into the Gothic 
library, with its oak-panelled walls, covered 
with ponderous tomes of ancient lore, and vol- 
umes innumerable of modern literature. Mr. 
Sutherland and Arthur Balfour were there, bu- 
tiir engaged ia writing letters, the latter seated 



in the embrasure of an oriel windoix . Tbq 
both raised their eyes when the door opened 
and a light step was heard. Mr. Sutherlaod 
gave a fond smile at the intruder, who walked 
across the room to a tier of books, her graceful 
head erect. Her arm was extended to reack 
the volume she sought, which was placed high 
above her, and in bringing it down she also dis* 
arranged at least a score of others, which feO 
to the ground, creating no slight noise and cm- 
fusion. 

On first entering the room Maud had cast i 
furtive glance on Arthur as she passed hin^ 
and an arch smile played on her dimpled cheek 
as she did so, but he had returned it with one 
very sad, and as she turned towards the book- 
shelves, he had resumed his pen and continlied 
his writing. 

However, at the noise of the falling books be 
started up, and Maud, who, having watched tbe 
downfall with a half-frightened, half-amused 
countenance, at length exclaimed, 

" There, Mr. Balfour ! now I have given yoo 
some work to do for me— at least, if it will not 
interfere with the very agreeable and absorbing 
occupations which have engaged you all day." 

" Agreeable !" he murmured, in a low, mourn- 
ful tone, as he stooped down to raise the faller 
books ; " far, very far from being agreeable !" 

"Then why continue them 1" she replied. **J 
never do anything I find disagreeable." 

** Duty to one's self and to others sometimes 
forces an unfortunate man to do what is very 
repugnant," was the grave answer, pronounced 
in the same suppressed voice. 

She looked at him for a moment with a pua* 
zled air, but then said laughingly, 

" Oh ! I suppose that is a hint that I should 
assist you in the disagreeable duty of picking 
up the books ; but, as you are so dutifully in- 
clined to-day, I shall leave it all to you, for it is 
anything but agreeable to me either to break 
my back by stooping, or to hear a sermon — ^Mr. 
Merton dines here to-day, so we can have plenty 
of preaching this evening, if we desire it." 

And she turned to depart, but stopped when 
she reached her father's side, and kttking his 
forehead, playfully said, ^ 

" There ! I have performed one piece of duty, 
at any rate, which is not very disagreeable to 



t> 



me. 

Mr. Sutherland laid down his pen, and passing 
his arm round her waist, fondly returned the 
kiss. 

** Do not leave us," he said. " What ! you 
must 1 this is too bad ; you come in, disturb us 
by doing as much mischief as possible, and then 
you run away !'* 

** Mamma is waiting for her book," replied 
Maud. 

" If you had come half an hour sooner, you 
naughty little girl, instead of harm, perhaps 
you might have done good," continued her fa- 
ther ; " you might have persuaded that gentle- 
roan," and he looked towards Balfour, *' not to 
commit a very ungracious act." 

•** What ! the duty of which he has just been 
boasting so heroically 1" 

'*I cannot think there is much duty in the 
case. Arthur has written to his uncle,'* and 
Mr. Sutherland look u^ a leUet dWetied to the 
Earl of B , " auwoxuvcivcv^ \j\a Vox^tkWwv ol 
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payinp; mvci a visit in Herefordshire on Saturday 
next, and from thence proceeding southward to 
Bome other friends. Now you know he certain- 
ly promised not to <]esert us till after Christ- 
mas." 

No answer did Mr. Sutherland receive, and 
he continued, 

*• He is a very shahby fellow ; he knows I 
shall require his services to help to entertain 
Harry Percy, who will be here next week. I 
dm half inclined now to throw the letter into the 
lire, but he is so obstinate on the subject that I 
fear he would only write another. What do 
vou'say about it, Maud: shall we venture to 
Wnitl" 

Still there was no answer; the little hand 
which had been pressed within her father's 
during this speech became so cold that he look- 
ed into her face, and started with alarm on sec- 
mg that the* colour had fled from her lips, and 
her eyes were fixed upon him with a troubled, 
bewildered expression ; be felt, too, that her 
frame trembled violently. 

He was on the point of anxiously inquiring 
if she were ill, when a sudden thought flashed 
through his mind ; he therefore refrained, and 
kissing her again even more fondly, he gently 
said, 

** Well ! I see you are impatient to take the 
book to your mother ; I will not detain you : go, 
dearest !" 

And Maud led the room, her step as firm, her 
bead as erect as when she entered it. 

Arthur had returned to his seat in the recess 
before the words of Mr. Sutherland ,had been 
spoken ; his back was towards them, but ho had 
listened almost breathlessly for an answer from 
Maud ; ho heard with agonizing suspense the 
pause which succeeded her father's communi- 
cation ; and when, at length, he ventured t^ 
turn his head, he only caught sight of her fluM' 
tering garments and the dosing of the door. 
Mr. Sutherland did oot resume his pen for some 
lime, but, with his bond resting on his hand, 
pondered deeply. 

Towards dusk the weather improved, and the 
rwo gag[emen \e(i the house together for a 
Bhort \flnk before the half-hour bell rang, but 
(.here was now a slight restraint visible in the 
deportment of Mr. Sutherland towards his com- 
panion. Balfour was fully aware of this, and, 
though wholly unconscious of the cause, it 
struck a pang into his heart : almost in silence 
he walked by the side of his host, and returned 
CO the Manor anything but happy. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Mightier far 
Than strength of nenre or sinew, or the fway 
Of magic |K)tent over sun and Ktnr, 
Is Ltjve, though oft to agimy distressed. 
And though his favourite scat be feeble womui*! 
breast."— WoHDSWOETH. 

Maud quitted, the library with the sinking 
heart of one who, by a few words, had felt her 
Hopes crushed, her happiness dissipated. With 
a strong effort, however, she strove to assume 
an air of calmness until she had fulfilled Viet 



and then, almost unperceived by her parent oi 
sister, again led the room. Stunned by the sud- 
denness qf the recent shock, she could at first 
scarcely collect her scattered senses ; she paus- 
ed and leaned against the hall table for support, 
and with eyes distended and lips apart, strove 
to recall all that had occurred. 

The painful reality soon came rushing baek 
into her heart, and with it the full consciousness 
of ail her misery. 

'. She could have thrown herself on the ground 
and wept aloud in agony ; hut, startled by the 
sound of footsteps approaching, she rushed to 
the drawing-room door, entered, and flinging 
herself into a large arm-chair, buried her face 
in her hands, while tears, burning tears, trickled 
through her fingers. 

"He is going — ^yes, he is going! cruel, un- 
grateful Arthur — and without telling me he loves 
me ! I can not, I vfill not endure the shame, 
the misery of loving one who spurns, who de- 
spises me — If who by 6ne word might bring 
many a lover to my feet ! And I have t^ us to 
debase myself I to weep for the cruelty of a 
mere boy — ^yes, a mere boy," she repeated, with 
angry scorn. " But oh, Arthur !" she continu- 
ed, in a softened tone, *' there is more nobility, 
more that is valuable in your young mind than 
can be claimed by any of the titled, wealthy, 
frivolous worldlings who for my fortune flocked 
around me; and although at this moment 1 
would gladly hate you, I cannot ; it is impossi- 
ble: where — where is my pride 1" And agam 
she buried her face in her hands to hide hei 
burning blushes. It v/as long ere she again re- 
moved them ; the violance of her emotion seem 
ed to overpower her ; but she suddenly started 
up: a new thought appeared to have revived 
her. 

" I know you love me, Arthur," she ex- 
claimed ; ** yes, or think you I should not have 
strength — pride sufiicient to tear you from 
my heart 1 A Sutherland, and thus demean 
myself! No, I am certain there is some rea- 
son," she continued, after a pause; "some 
scruple in his generous heart. You fear, Ar- 
thur, my parents woyld refuse to give you their 
heiress. Oh, proud Arthur! am I nut worth 
the venture— deserving the sacrifice of a little 
pride? However, it is but natural : it is a bit- 
ter feeling to be spurned — rejected ! but for the 
sake of a little false delicacy you shall not go, 
when one word, one little word from me or from 
my father — for my father would not, should not 
refuse him !" and the young beauty's eyes flash- 
ed fire, and she stamped her small foot at the 
very idea other will being disputed. " Yes," she 
continued to think aloud, " 1 will go to my fa- 
ther — I will tell him all : it is thus that queens 
are compelled to act, and for once I must be the 
queen !" 

She rose, as if intending immediately to ex- 
ecute hffr resolution ; but her heart seemed to 
fail her, and, after pacing the room several 
times with agitated rapidity, she once more 
sunk despond ingly into the arm-chair to ponder ^ 
farther on the step she was to take. 

The sound of the first dinner-bell ra^^ q.-^ 
her cars, but stv^ ^VAl w^\ \snss^^\ ^i^\» ^r.-^x^^ 



an air oi caimness uniii sne nau lumiiea uetvueeae^ \w^ ^iwva'Blw^^ vk\ -&;w«^«^bo^ -*>*-- -^^icaa 

flsission; with a steady step she entered YveT\^\«imvovv v\v<iX^\^,^NATt^t*^2f^S^ 
aiotter'a boadoir, laid the book on the tab\e,\txe^S\Xo «L«\:v\\>a\\^x«t^aw»%1^^^^^^ '^ 
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At length, however, she was roused from her 
meditations by hearing the door open, and look- 
ing up, she saw Arthur Balfour ! 

He did not see her, though he passed close 
to her on his way to the fireplace ; he rested 
bis elbow on the mantel- piece, and remained 
for a few minutes in deep meditation. And 
once Maud almost fancied she saw him brush a 
tear from his manly cheek ; he certainly sighed 
deeply — mournfully ; at last he drew from his 
pocket a small morocco case, opened it, and 
gazed upon its contents. It was a little gold 
ring, with a single though very fine diamond, 
and had belonged to his mother ; he had long 
anxiously desired to place it on the finger of 
one of his cousins, and had ventured once to 
express this wish to Maud, but she gave him 
no encouragement ; it was on one of her days 
of tyranny, and she coldly replied, 

" I have a diamond ring. Papa gave me a 
beautiful hoop last birthday !" 

But she now felt a thrill of joy at the idea of 
receiving any gift from his hands — of listening 
to the words of kind affection which assuredly 
would accompany it ; and though her heart beat 
almost audibly, she bent forward and soflly 
murmured, " Arthur." 

He started and coloured as if he had been 
detected in some unlawful deed ; but drawing 
near her, he said, gazing with some surprise at 
her dishevelled tresses and flushed cheeks, on 
which the traces of tears were still visible, 

"I had no idea you were in the room: I 
brought down this little ring, in the hope that 
May would give me the pleasure. of seeing her 
wear it before— I — leave — since — " 

He paused, for Maud had suddenly risen 
from her seat, and turned her large, dark eyes 
full upon him, while the blood rushed in tor- 
rents to her fair face, even to her temples, and 



to pour forth her excited feelings in a tomM 
of words. 

** I have learned to value your friendship; 
Arthur, and I would not willingly forfeit it. Oh, 
we were so happy, and now I am so miserable! 
Tell me, then, before you go, how I have offmi 
ed you — why you hate me V* 

She sank back into the chair at last exhatiil> 
ed, and covered her burning face with 
hand, while the other was seized and prmal 
to the heart and lips of him^ to - whom iM 
words were addressed. No longer "^cJB he li 
lent : he was beloved ; could he doubt it* 
therefore what should, what ought to prevoi 
his declaring his love 1 

And he did declare it ; on his knees he poor 
ed forth the history of his love — his doabts--liii 
scruples — his wretched fears ! 

** Yes, dearest, sweetest, loveliest !*' he add* 
ed, **your dear words have brokbn the chaio 
which so long bound me to silence. I dared 
not to say that I aspired to your affection, so* 
perior as you are to me in every way — so rich- 
ly gifled— so bright — so beautiful ; but I adore, 
I worship you. Nay, one little word more, 
one kind word, to assure me you forgive my 
presumption." 

Like one who by the touch of some magic 
spring has suddenly set some mighty machine 
in motion, sat our heroine, petrified at the efieet 
her power had produced. She almost uncoo- 
sciously suffered him to remove the hand from 
before her face, to place on it the little ring, to 
press it again and again to his lips ; and then 
once more she strove to speak. But what she 
would have said was interrupted, for at that 
moment the door was thrown open, and a ser- 
vant announced "Mr. Merton !" 

Like a startled deer she sprang up, darted 
through an opposite door, flew up the wide stai^ 



the hand with which she tightly grasped the^ncase, along the gallery, and reaching her own 



arm of the chair trembled violently. At length 
her pent-up feelings burst forth. 

" May !" she exclaimed : " why is it always 
May 1 and why is Maud to be slighted — avoid- 
ed — despised 1 Tell me the reason, Arthur; 
answer me, I command you !" and she strove 
to throw more fierceness and less of tender- 
ness into the expression of her speaking coun- 
tenance, but in vain; glistening drops would 
start, and quench the fire of her flashing eyes, 
and in a softened, agitated tone she exclaimed, 

** I have not been accustomed to such treat- 
ment, Arthur ; never before have I been con- 
strained to ask — to ask any one to — not to hate 
me, but — but — ^you are going to leave us, and 
I would not — would not part so coldfy. I have 
been ungracious, no doubt capricious, but sure- 
ly not sufficiently so to make you hate me." 

"Hate youl" cried Arthur, in great agita- 
tion. 

"Yes, indeed, Arthur,** interrupted Maud, 
speaking rapidly, incoherently ; " I did not in- 
tend to drive you from those with whom you 
profess to be so happy : I am the cause of your 
departure, for to me only are you changed — to 
me, who thus humble myself to ask you not to 
hate me ; /, who till now cared naught for love 
or hate, save from my parents — ^my sister !** 

Aflrain poor Arthur, half beside himself with 

>ntent, ^"^ citation, would fain have 

*v4 8 companion contttaed 



room, sunk on a chair, her eyes fixed, as if in a 
dream, on the sparkling gem on her finger, till 
suddenly there came a Aower of tears, and then 
a proud, happy smile, like a bright gleam of sun- 
shine after rain. 

The maid had left the apartment l^peek for 
her truant young lady, and May, reao^dressed 
for dinner, was seated by the fire reading ; she 
turned her head on her sister's entrance, and 
for a moment was lost in amazement in wit- 
nessing the unusual emotion betrayed by her. 

She approached, and throwing her arm around 
her neck, affectionately kissed the flushed cheek, 
and, at the same time. May's eyes w«rc attract 
ed by the sparkling. ring upon her finger. The 
colour ftiounted to her face, and for a moment 
there was a pause, but in the next she again 
embraced her sister, and burying her face in 
the bosom of Maud, exclaimed, 

" Ah, so you have stolen my ring, you naugh 
ty sister !'* 

And Maud felt that she was weeping. She 
pressed May in her arms, and calmly related 
all that had occurred, and when the latter agais 
raised her face, her eyes were beaming as brighl 
with happiness as those of the joyful Maud. 

A headache was the excuse she made for hei 
sister's absence from dinner, and Arthur saw 
by the smile she gave him that she knew all. 

He was grave and silent as he sat beside her 
and BO waa 1A.T. ^uXYketVm^x "^i^. ^wVoArcVrak 
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•Dd Mr. Mertan had nearly all 
to themselves. 

Immediately after the long and weary repaati 
tedious to all save the good clergyman, Mrs. 
Sutherland hurried to her child's apartment, 
where ehe found her lying on the sofa, looking 
•o JoyoQs, ED blooming, chatting gajly with 
Mrs. Power, who, as she said, " after sending 
in tier dessert, had just stepped up with a cup 
of strong coffee for her dear young lady," that 
the relieved mother, after playfully chiding her 
Tor the unnecessary alarm she had caused, in- 
fliated upon ringing for her maid to smooth the 
ringlets which were floating rchellioasly over 
her neckand shouldere in euch wild disorder ; 
and then, leaning on the arm ef the fair girl, 
they descended to the drawing-room. 

There they found Mr. Merton, who had made 
his escape from the dining-room in'order to 
have a little chat with Mrs. Sutherland on par- 



With what changed countenances did Mr. 
Sutherland aijd Arthur Balfour appear when in 
about an hour they entered the saloon. They 
were piclurea of perfect happiness ! All fear — 
every scruple had vanished; the declaration of 
Arlhur'q love had not only been sanctioned, ap- 
proved, but welcomed— joyfully received by the 
father of his beloved, who indeed, by its avow- 
al, beheld the prospect of the fulfUment of his 
dearest wishes. 

It was joy to the mother, joy to them M. 
Tht young lovers most assuredly looked upon 
the oasl moments of doubt and fear, now chan- 
geii into smiles and happiness, as 

" Enbleiu »( hops and Ion tbrouEb futnro jaui." 
Gladly would Arthur have recalled tlie letter to 
his uncle; but, as this could not be. he was 
obliged, most reluctantly, to leave Sutherland 
Manor to pay his promised visit to the earl. In 
a few days he departed : only a fortnight, how- 
ever, elapsed before he again found bimsdf by 
the side of Maud. 

The parents were anxioos that lbs young 
people should know more of each olber before 
ai^y regular engagement look plaoi; but Ar- 
thur Ballbur was pacified by receiiing a prom- 
ise that, sbould the affections of both stand the 
(eat of some months' trial, he sbouhl obtain, ere 
he joined his regiment in Ibe Spring, a formal 
assurance of receiving, at a fised period, the 
hand of the beantiful Haud. 



Vmad In l)is -HoH J u k pUiit in him comput, 

— -■ ud be nnfld hii nili 

With Vuitaca to ttia gain of other'* hiboil'' 

I.,B.L. 

It was on i "Wr, frosty aflernocn, juoi two 

lays before Christmas, that a travelling car- 

riage dashed furiously through the quiet little 

village of , bringing hosts of villagers to 

their doors to gaze upon it as it whirled past, 
followed by the noisy shouts of nnmeroDs little 
archins, and the barking of every little dog in 
the place, from the butcher's large mastiffto 
Un. Haiell the applewoman's bal^bred nanie\ 
/mppT! allwaa oiiriosjtyaad commotion m tlua 
ataiJIf qakt spoi. . 



"A visiter to the Manor 1" was the unlrer- 
aal surmise ; and the britscha did stop at the 
massive iron gates, which were instantly thrown 
open wide by a silver-haired old woman, but it 
entered not the Parll. 

The consequential-looking valet on Ibe ram- 
ble merely delivered a brief message, and thf 
inside passenger putting out his head, on which 
be wore a graceful-looking black velvet travel- 
ling-cap, nodding familiarly and good-humour- 
edly, cried out, in an elevated tone, 

"A merry Christmas, Mrs. Grove! how are 
you, my good ladyl Bless me, as fresh and 
good-looking as ever — a perfect evergreen ! 
The family well at the Manor! Ail's right! 
get along, boys! precious cold it is!" and, 
hastily pulling up the glasses, he laughingly 
muttered, ■' The old woman is as deaf as a post : 
no use wasting powder and shot npon her, at 

The post-boys once more cracked their whips, 
the horses darted off, and, skirling the palings 
of the Park, tbey crossed the fenced carriage- 
path on the common, and then drew up before 
the rustic porch of " Percy Castle " 

The steps were let down, the traveller sprung 
Irom tbe carriage, and was heartily welcomed 
by Mr. Sutherland and Balfour, who, in shoot- 
ing costumes, stood ready to receive him ; and 
while Judith and a pretty damsel Ca pleasing an- 
tidote to the old crone) bustled out to assist . 
"the gentleman's gentleman" to unburden the 
iiarriage of the carpel bags, heavy dressing-case, 
nnd large leather writing-desk, die, &c., Ar- 
thur Balfour, who accompanied Mr. Sutherland, 
was introduced in due form to tbe renowned 
Harry Percy, of whom he had heard so much, 
und who now shook him warmly by the hand. 
and expressed great pleasure In making his ac- 
luaintance. They entered the comfortable lit- 
tle sitting-room, and while hs warmed himself 
by a blazing fire, the newly-arrived looked abont 
tiim with an air of extreme satisfaction. 

"Well, upon roy word, this it anug !" be ex- 
claimed ; " but what trouble you must have 
laken on my account ! you see I was determin- 
ed, at all events, to eat my Christmaa dinner 
with you : I cannot tell you how charmed I am . 
10 find myself here at laat ! thought I never 
Ehould have got out of town — never sbould 
have managed it!" 

" I suppose London is empty now," said Bal- 
'foDr. 

"Not a soul in it," Percy replied; "and what 
with the tiresome business with which I was 
engaged, and the infernal fogs, I thought I 
sbould have died of it ; as it is, I am extremely 
ill. How fresh you look, old fellow !" he con- 
tinued, with great animation, giving Mr. Suth- 
erland a hearty slap on his back : " upon my 
lionour, no one would ihVb yoii ;oi ten or lour- 
Leen years older Inan myself — quite marvellous ] 
All well at home!" 

Mr. Sutherland could not say they were all 
well ; he shook his head when he spoke of big 
life's weak stale of health, 

"Ay, yes, I am indeed grieved to hear bow 
delicate Mary has becom6--Ae.M>l^»a."iV "^'^'i 
she wii \ ti»iA w«Mi ««Sa «&jw •- 
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Seven ! well, you may expect roc, and Vm as (room before dinner, he found Mr. Percy Until 
bangry as I have ever been after ihe longest ^arrived and standing before the fire, chaiu^ 
run : better for the country air already ; I sliall . with his uncle and aunt, 
go and dress instantly.*' 

It was but a short walk to the Manor across 
Ihe Park, and in bad weather a bed or a car- 
nage was always at his disposal ; and Harry 
Percy promised to become a regular guest at 
the dinner-table. Though denominated a fine 
gentleman, he certainly was not of that class of 
modern dandies who fear a little wind and 
weather, and who, as Mr. Sutherland remarked 
to Balfour on their way home, *' take such es- 
pecial care of their persons that it might be im- 
agined they were composed of no more durable 
or water-proof material than silver paper, or, as 
the nursery song declares. 



** * Of sug^r and spice. 
And all tUat*a nice.' " 

Arthur laughed at this philippic of his com- 
panion, who continued, 

"You may laugh, but I assure you my poetry 
is Tery applicable to the subject ; it is disgust- 
ing to witness the extent to which self-indul- 
gence has reached among the young men of the 
present day ; it seems, indeed, that their own 
ease and gratification are the sole aim of their 
lives ; even in the most trivial matters the foi- 
ble creeps out. Enter a modern drawing-room, 
and instead of the profound respect formerly 
paid to the aged, you will now sec the merest 
boys indolently lounging on the most luxurious 
couches, or reclining on the easiest arm-chairs 
before the fire, while their elders and superiors 
are obliged to content themselves with any 
chance scat which the impudent puppies may 
have rejected. The era of gallantrjf is also 
gone by, for even the presence of the fair sex is 
no longer a check to this species, of selfish im- 
pertinence. Often have I blushed to see a del- 
icate young girl in a ballroom, weary with dan- 
cing, remain standing nearly a whole evening, 
while some dandy, too fine, too lazy, or too stu- 
pid to join in the waltz or quadrille, has never 
(excepting, perhaps, at supper-time) stirred 
from the bench on which he has been stretch- 
ed, half asleep, half awake, all the night through. 
Now Harry Percy's manners are and ever have 
been perfect. In society he must ever shine 
pre-eminent ; and I fully believe that to this 
undeviating politeness and easy good-breeding 
— his cmprcssement to anticipate the wishes of 
those around him — his being, in short, as the 
French so well express it, ^ loujourt aux pieds 
det dameSf* ho owes a great part of that un- 
bounded popularity which he enjoys among the 
softer sex, who so greatly appreciate that charm 
of manner which he so peculiarly possesses. 
But the dressing-bell rings, and here we are at 
home, 80 my eloquence must cease at present. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too delighted ear ; for several virtues 
Have 1 liked several women ; never any 
With so full soul but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed ; but thou 
> 80 perfisct and so peerless art created, 
Cfc-rgxj avatan beat.^—SHAKSPEARE. 



»> 



Mrs. Sutherland was but a few years dda 
than Percy, and ho was associated in her miofl 
with all her earliest recollections. She had beee 
Icf^ an orphan at an early age, and was broagM 
up and educated in the house of her half sister, 
who had married the wealthy Mr. Percy. 

Mrs. Sutherland had tenderly loved Harp 
Percy from the infant to the schoolboy, froo 
the schoolboy to the man, and her sweet faee 
beamed with pleasure at now again seeing him; 
her thoughts flew back to former years ; and she 
could not but believe that he was the same 
warm-hearted, affectionate being be was wont 
to be, when she gazed on his frank, bright smile 
— his sofl, expressive eyes ! Was it possible 
that the canker-worm of vice should have blight- 
ed and destroyed the beauties of his soul and 
mind ! No, it could not be ! 

Arthur also thought, " Can this be a confirm- 
ed roue, a ruined gamester V* 

Maud and May at this moment entered. Har- 
ry Percy hastened to meet them, and May n- 
ceived from him the same warm embrace to 
which she had been accustomed from her child- 
hood ; but whether it were that Maud drew rath- 
er coldly back as she extended her hand to greet 
him, or that he was too much occupied in ga- 
zing at her beautiful face, he contented himself 
with merely pressing her hand affectionately in 
his. Arthur felt a thrill of satisfaction pass 
through his frame on perceiving this, and turn 
ed a grateful, well-pleased smile on Maud as she 
advanced t^ his side. He was not, however, at 
all offended by the admiring attention with 
which Percy fixed his eyes upon her. Who 
could look unmoved upon her matchless beau- 
ty 1 he thought, as, with pride swelling in his 
heart, he used the acknowledged lover's privi- 
lege of gazing without disguise on every feature 
of her face, every graceful movement of her 
form, while she, with a conscious, blushing 
smile, ca\mly submitted to the scrutiny. 

Harry Percy had turned his attentions to May, 
who was quietly listening to him as he told hei 
how much she was grown since they had met, 
and by the smiling glances of his speaking eyes 
expressed, as fully as if he had pronounced it 
in direct terms, how lovely she had becomo. 

At dinner Balfour was fascinated with the 
brilliant powers of conversation displayed by the 
new guest, and yet there was nothing in it very 
deep or striking, but it was as sparkling and ex- 
hilarating in its effects on those who listened as 
the Champagne he so freely quaffed ; calling up 
bright smiles on every face as he rattled on, 
now gayly, now with energetic earnestness, 
then with deep feeling, according to the subject 
in discussion. 

Percy began to rally Maud with mock seri 
ousness on her London success — on her cni«!- 
ty to her victims, in leaving them so abruptly m 
she had done, describing in so droll and lively a 
manner the dismay and disappointmisat her sud- 
den departure had wrought on some lackless as- 
pirants, that, though at first she strove to frown, 
she ended by laughing heartily with the rest. 

He then dro^v^ed \\\% lotve oC tqliUaty^ %,iid with 



real eaTtiesVuess >aeaow^>nX v\\wa, ivo^ ^\k^\>Kv^ 
Wf/jt Arthur Balfour entered the drawing- \ was of atv ^i^c ^^ ^ v^^^eux^ Vi x^yiK.'^ Vb* 
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iiondon world once more by their presence ; 
I hey were, he said (begging pardon for the stale- 
iiess of the quotation), " flowers too fair * to 
waste their freshness in the desert air.* " 

** It would be, I think, but shortlived freshness 
if transplanted to London," interrupted Maud, 
^ughing rather scornfully. 

** Ah ! very good ! that, I know, is a cut at 
my faded, yeUow face ; very severe, I must say, 
Ihough !'* 

*' Oh no !" said Maud, laughing, "you look well 
enough now — far better than when I saw you in 
London, for then you were very — very — " 

" Seedy ^ I suppose you mean." 

'' No, for I hardly understand what such an 
expression is intended to convey ; but you were 
certainly not a good specimen of the freshening 
iwwers of London." 

*♦ Ah ! very true : upon my word, you are rath- 
er hard upon me ; I see I must take care what 
I say to you in future, Miss Sutherland ; but I 
suppose I was pining with envy at seeing oth- 
ers flocking round a bright star which I dared 
not approach." 

•' Well, you did assuredly keep at a profound 
distance, I must own." 

" Of course, of course ! the attentions of an 
old fellow like me, and a cousin too, would have 
been very much de trop when so many handsome 
young men were in the case ; I make a point 
never to interfere when such is the state of af- 
fairs — wouldn't presume to do so." 

" Oh !" continued Maud, carelessly, and curl- 
ing up her lip, " you need not have been afraid : 
yoiT would only have been treated like the rest ; 
one more added to the list would have niade lit- 
tle diflTerence ; you would have sunk into the 
same scale with the others, I dare say, and not 
liave been remarked !'* 

" And shared the same fate," he gayly ex- 
claimed, not at all disconcerted by this uncom- 
plimentary speech, rather diflTerent from the 
treatment he was accustomed to receive from 
rosy lips ; there was, however, an arch expres- 
sion in his eye as he went rattling on in the 
same animated tone. 

Arthur thought him no less agreeable when 
the ladies retired ; however, he soon left him 
Ule-htke with Mr. Sutherland, concluding that 
he mil^have many subjects to discuss, and he 
was too glad of an excuse to join the party in 
the saloon. 

Had he suddenly returned to the dining-room 
he wmild have been startled, amazed, for he 
%vould have seen all the bright, sparkling gayety 
which .had so captivated him totally vanished 
from the face of the fascinating Harry Percy, 
and in its place the wretched, careworn, har- 
assed countenance of one who, with bitter en- 
ergy, gave the details of his ruined fortune, his 
blighted prospects, and with remorse and de- 
spair related the story of the disgraceful meshes 
into which his unbridled, unconquerable passion 
had entangled him ; and Mr. Sutherland, though 
willing to compassionate and assist the unhap- 
py man, could scarcely restrain feelings of an- 
ger and contempt at the detail o^ vices and 



of all spectacles, a splendid specimen of the 
Maker's works lost to himself, lost to his friends, 
and, still more appalling to the idea in the pres- 
ent state of his heart, lost to his God ! 

Again, however, it was the gay, smiling Har- 
ry Percy who, some short time after, was seat- 
ed by the side of Mrs. Sutherland, and with 
subdued cheerfulness questioned her with affec- 
tionate earnestness on the state of her health, 
and called up bright smiles to her face by expa- 
tiating on the subject most dear to her — her 
children ! dwelling on their beauty, particularly 
on the loveliness of Maud, and expressing him- 
self with the warm though calm interest of an 
old and anxious friend. He then reverted to 
the days of their mutual childhood, and added, 
with a subdued expression, pressing the hand 
of Mrs. Sutherland in his, 

" Though changed, sadly changed since those 
happy times, dear Mary, one feeling of my heart 
must ever remain the same, ever unaltered : my 
love, my gratitude to you, who, from the mo- 
ment of my birth, have been my dearest and 
best of friends." 

At length music was asked for by Mr. Suth- 
erland ; and as Maud walked to the instrument 
followed by Balfour, a thought seemed to strike 
the quick, observing eye of Harry Percy ; some- 
thing of a serious nature was evidently going 
on in that quarter, he saw at once ; arfd after a 
moment's scrutinizing glance at the lovers, he 
bent towards Mrs. Sutherland significant looks, 
and in a low voice questioned her on the sub- 
ject. At first he was answered only by the 
smile, but she ended by confiding to his atten- 
tive ear the whole history of the prospect of an 
engagement between Maud and Arthur. 

A long pause ensued. Harry Percy seemed 
absorbed in thought, and he spoke not for some 
moments. 

Whether from vanity, which made him tena- 
cious of commanding especial observation and 
consideration — in short, of being the chief ob- 
ject of attraction, or that he thought engaged 
lovers threw a sort of restraint over society in 
general, certain it is that Harry Percy had ever 
expressed an inveterate antipathy to their pres- 
ence, and always said to a female relation, who 
till her death presided over his establishmcni 
at , 

** Invite whom you like, and as many as the 
house will hold, only pray let us have no en- 
gaged couples ; I cannot stand them, for of all 
the bores in the world they are the greatest. I 
would ten thousand times rather have twenty 
old women here, nuisances as they are, than 
one pair of acknowledged lovers : to flirtations 
I can have no possible objection !" 

Perhaps some idea connected with this feel- 
ing crossed his mind during the pause whjch 
followed Mrs. Sutherland's communication ; be, 
however, soon rose and joined the party at the 
pianoforte, and was ere long making himself 
very agreeable to his cousins; and though it 
was midnight ere Harry Percy departed, th9 
eveninff pa,ssed very swiftly to all the party 
Harry Percy wa? so agreeable, so delightful 
Before they separated for the nighty hQwe.v«. 



weaknesses which had producta such lamenta- 
ble results. t (as is evet\^ c^aa wv >i«v^ ^'^^jrasv.vix^ ^^^ "^n. ^s^ 
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Balfour was charmed with his new acqaaint- 
ance, and declared that his powers of fascina- 
tion even exceeded his expectations. 

"Oh, Arthur!" said Mr. Sutherland, **you 
are only like the rest of the world ; few escape 
from the irresistible captivation of his manners : 
that outward gloss, which, I fear, has swallow- 
ed up all the inward merit of poor Harry's 
character. It is very sad to witness the wreck 
of so naturally tine a mind — the effects of an 
evil course of life. "When in his society, I own 
I can never help loving him and delighting in 
his presence, although I know the feeling is 
morbid." 

** Might not Mr. Percy still be turned from 
his present career! Is it not possible that, by 
forming new ties, his pursuits and his habits, 
might change, and cause his mind to incline to 
better things f^ continued Balfour. " Remem- 
ber the old saying, *A reformed rake often 
makes the best husband.*" Mr. Sutherland 
shook his head. 

" God forbid," he exclaimed, ** that any one 
I love should ever make the trial. A woman 
must indeed be bold to risk her happiness for 
the mere chance of her attractions and influence 
alluring the selfish, corrupted heart of a world- 
ling from the vices and follies he has hitherto 
worshipped, especially a gambler ; her love and 
wellhre would soon be of less importance in his 
eyes than the turn of a die or the speed of a 
horse, for such is the occupation and aim of his 
life. Love is but a secondary consideration, 
Arthur — an amusement !" 

" But, my dear sir," interrupted Balfour, ** we 
know what miracles a real attachment has in 
many instances wrought." 

" My dear fellow, you argue like a young 
and inexperienced man ; but you know not Har- 
ry Percy : do you suppose he would be long 
satisfied with the attachment of one devoted 
heart, when all his life he has been accustomed 
to the idolatry of so many. No ! delightful as 
Harry Percy appears to the outward eye, jrather 
than see a daughter of mine become his wife, I 
would follow her to her grave, for there would 
be peace for her in death, but not as the wife of 
Harry Percy— of a gambler !" 

They were all silent for some moments ; 
there was something in Mr. Sutherland's man- 
ner and tone while pronouncing the last words 
that chilled all their hearts. 

Mrs. Sutherland, however, soon ventured a 
word in behalf of her absent favourite. 

" One little word of extenuation, however, I 
must say in favour of Harry Percy," she ex- 
claimed ; *< whatever may be his faults, he still 
retains the reputation of being strictly honour- 
able and straightforward, and certainly he is 
possessed of generous and liberal sentiments ; 
be has fallen a victim to the greedy and subtle 
sharks by which he has been surrounded." 

Mr. Sutherland smiled, but sadly, and then 
marmured to himself, 

" But how difficult it is to persuade the world 
of the honour of a gambler /** 

Well might Mr. Sutherland have thus ex- 
daimed, could he have read the thoughts which 
passed through Harry Percy's mind as he bent 
bis way across the Park, with tfb keen, frosty 
•ir blowing on his face, and the pure, bright 
•tars twinkling above his b3ad. 



** Maud Sutherland is decidedly tt^ i 
splendid creature I have seen for a UmgLiiin 
he soliloquized. ** If she created a sendi'tio 
the world a year ago, when her beauty bad 
arrived at perfection, what would she now d 
and still more in a few years 1 And that Im 
young dog Balfour is to be the possessor ol t 
bright, lovely girl, who looks with scorn on 
save him — who baffled all the most practis 
hands in London ! By Jove, I don't half L 
the fellow ! I hardly know which becomes. I 
most, the proud, contemptuous glance ofjAn 
glorious eyes, or the tender, melting air w4ji« 
they assume when she speaks to or looks at bti 
He must be a clever fellow to have managed i 
well : opportunity — nothing like opportunit} 
And yet, Master Balfour," ho said, half audibl 
" I should like to try how soon I could unse« 
you from your exalted pinnacle ! She is wort 
a little trouble : how superior to all the wome 
I have made fools of! It will be no easy task 
I shall have all her pride and love against me 
but courage, Harry Percy ; you have very seldoc 
failed ! It will be an amusement and excite 
ment while I am here, and will help to past 
away time. Yes, I will try, I am determined 
so garde a voust fair Maud ! or, rather, Artbui 
Balfour, look sharp after her heart : it is now 
yours, my boy, but there is no telling how long 
it may so remain !" 

And again he quickened his pace and pursued 
his way, exulting in his project, without be* 
stowing one single reflection on the happiness 
he might crush, the hopes he might destroy, of 
the wrong, the sin he was about to commit in 
trifling with the feelings and aflfections of an in- 
nocent young girl, the daughter of the friend 
who throughout his whole life had loaded him 
with benefits, and for whom, not ah hour beforOi 
he had professed the utmost gratitude and af> 
fection : and all for what 1 the mere gratifica 
tion of vanity, pride, and selfishness. 

He reached the door of the cottage : it was 
open ; and, taking a candle from the hand of his 
servant, he hurried up stairs and was soon in 
bed, there to dream of Maud Sutherland and the 
treachery he was meditating against the peace 
of Arthur Balfour. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Life now is life — 'tii blisa indeed— 
A scene of fascination ; 
And eyes that weep and hearts that bleed 

Seem spots in the creation. 
We think that every onming day 
Will still be calmer— brighter ; 
That hope's gay wing^s will grow more gay. 
And life's light chain still lighter !" 

Duncan Grant 

Christmas was always a happy season al 
the Manor and its environs. The poor tasted 
largely of the bounty of their patron, and bless- 
ings were invoked on the heads of that family, 
who, indeed, humbly «ndeavored^to further one 
of the designs of their great Master's advent, 
'* Peace upon earth, and good will towards 
men." 

Christmas was also a merry time at Suther* 
land ; the customs and gambols of ancient days, 
now nearly obsolete, were still retained at the 
Manor. 

The tenants and domestics were feasted oe 
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fcarcs ot beef and ale in the great hafl, which 
was ■ 'cgarated with holly and evergreens, and 
theit OUirtstmas sports and dancing went on, 
often honoured by the presence of the superiors 
of the house ; and the stately Maud and the 
delicate May might often be seen, all smiles and 
afl^bility, mingling in the dance with a sturdy 
farmer as their cavalier, or the refined Harry Per- 
cy and the gallant young soldier gayly footing 
it away with pretty country damsels in their 
AT gowns, and coarse, gloveless hands. 

i\-* other company was ever invited during 
thi3 season ; Mr. Sutherland wished it to be as 
much as possible a holyday to his servants, 
therefore their occupations were not increased 
by guests in the drawing-room. Three weeks, 
however, after the arrival of Harry Percy, car- 
riages began to roll along the broad avenue lead- 
ing to the door of the Manor, and successions 
of visiters were day by day welcomed by its in- 
mates. 

The two young lovers did not derive the ad- 
vantage which a large party in a country house 
often affords. Two hearts may be more close- 
ly drawn together in a crowd, and there enjoy 
more real communion with each other than in 
a small domestic circle ; they fancy themselves 
less observed, less commented upon ; even at 
the noisy dinner-table, where every tongue is 
busy, every eye occupied, soft glances may be 
then safely exchanged, sweet words heard only 
by the one for whom they are exclusively in- 
tended. 

But Maud had a conspicuous part to play, for 
her mother's health rendered her incapable of 
any exertion, and she was obliged to take her 
place on every occasion. Arthur Balfour soon 
found that he must make up his mind not to ex- 
pect much individual attention from her.. He, 
however, bore the deprivation very manfully ; 
it was a new delight to see her move about 

" The star of the goodly company ;'* 

to hear the whispered remarks and exclamations 
on her beauty — her grace ; and to know that he 
would one day call her his — his own ; to think, 
to feel that his smile, his admiration were alone 
prized. Arthur Balfour was at this moment far 
too happy to murmur at the attentions which 
his beloved was in courtesy called upon to de- 
vote to the guests of the Manor : all seemed 
bright to him ; all joy, peace, and future happi- 
ness! 

It very soon became evident to all who was 
the fortunate being that had obtained the rich 
prize. More <han one of the assembled party 
had come with hopes beating high in their hearts, 
and speedily were they laid low by the compo- 
sed indifference with which their advances were 
received. 

Eyes were now turned to the paler star, the 
fair May, whose quiet grace and beauty, to say 
nothing of her large fortune, were to some al- 
most as attractive as the still brighter charms 
of the heiress ; but the naive simplicity with 
whUh she received attentions and adulation 
MT&i squally discouraging to their hopes and ex- 
pectations. 

A ad how did Harry Percy amuse himself all 
this timet 

He reported himself on the invalid list, and 
consequently seldom joined the sportsmen, who 
•alliod forth Tory early to make the most of ihe 



short time that remained of the shooting sea- 
son ; but an hour or two before luncheon he 
generally made his appearance in the drawing- 
room, where his presence was always hail^ 
with pleasure by the several ladies there assem- 
bled ; and under cover of music, which was al- 
ways going on, he contrived to make as much 
havoc as the sportsmen in the woods. True, 
his shots chiefly consisted of a word or a look, 
but from him they were as powerful in their ef- 
fects as whole volleys of fire from any other 
quarter. 

Harry Percy was certainly unrivalled in dex- 
terity and skill, and a great part of this skill 
consisted in the art he possessed of making each 
fair one in turn believe that to her alone these 
soft words and glances were directed. 

Walks and drives filled up the afternoon, and 
then the ladies retired to their rooms to dwell 
upon the honeyed words, the bewitching com- 
pliments of the all-fascinating Harry Percy. 

And he always, at this hour, adjourned to 
Mrs. Sutherland's boudoir, and seated before a 
bright, cheerful fire with her and her daughters, 
passed what he denominated the hour of the 
day worth all the rest. 

" How delightful ! how reviving !" he would ex- 
claim, " after the nonsense, the folly I am forced 
to talk all the morning in order to make myself 
agreeable, in obedience to your orders, Maud, to 
be allowed the entrie to this little nest of peace, 
and to sit with those I so dearly love ; to be 
able to say what I really think ; to throw off all 
disguise and artificial sentiments which with 
those sort of people one is forced to assume ; 
and to allow one's self to be natural and at e;ise. 
Oh ! if I had always had such society to fly to, ^ 
I might have been what, alas ! I am not now !* 

It was thus Harry Percy would speak, while 
a deep melancholy diffused itself over his coun- 
tenance and into his wonderfully expressive 
eyes, and he would rest his forehead on his hand, 
and remain for some time apparently buried in 
painful thought : even Maud, in these moments, 
could not forbear a feeling of pity for one who 
seemed formed forall that was good and attract- 
ive, and who proved so striking an instance of 
a blighted character. 

It often happened that Mrs. Sutherland, more 
exhausted and fatigued than usual, retired to the 
quiet of her own dressing-room, and the trio 
were left to themselves. Harry Percy would 
then exerX himself more than ever to be agree- 
able ; and whether gay or sad, he always suc- 
ceeded in making the time pass pleasantly and 
quickly away. 

He frequently spoke of Arthur Balfour, but as 
if ignorant of the affaire de caur between him 
and one of his listeners ; sometimes, however, 
a significant glance of his speaking eyes, direct- 
ed at May, plainly told her that he knew more 
than he would fain make them suppose. He al- 
ways showered the warmest praises on Balfour, 
though there often mingled with his commend- 
ation a tinge of something which neither of the 
sisters particularly liked — a sort of patronising 
tone, never used unless towards a person con- 
sidered beneath one. This had often caused the 
proud blood of Maud to mount to her face, and 
fire to flash from her indignant eyes ; but Manr 
wondered she was so patieat \ oSia^ Vsrx -^sv^^t^ 
who pos,^^?.^^^ ^o\\\.>\^ ^1 ^'^ %^>cC>^ ^^ "sssissR** 
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nnce and endurance in general, should submis- 
sively suffer him to assume such a tone and 
manner towards one whom she considered in 
every respect second tono man save her father. 

Once Harry Percy ended some encomium on 
\rthur by saying he was a person who would be 
greatly improved by a little more knowledge of 
the world. Maud was silent ; but May, contrary 
;o her custom, undertook to speak for her sister, 
and became Arthur's champion : with kindling 
eyes and glowing cheeks she exclaimed, 

" The world ! What do you mean, Harry 
Percy 1 You seem to forget that Arthur has not 
only seen our world, but the New World : he has 
beheld two worlds, whereas your experience ex- 
tends only to one ; and, from your own account, 
Harry, the knowledge of that has — has — " she 
hesitated, for she was not accustomed to say 
severe things, and, blushing at her own enthu- 
siasm, suddenly stopped short in her speech. 

Maud smiled and simply said, 

"Arthur ought to be very grateful to you, May, 
for so warmly advocating his cause." 

" You are quite right. May, perfectly right," 
exclaimed Percy, in his usual rapid manner, but 
in a saddened tone ; ** my worldy as you say, has 
done me little good. Heaven grant that Arthur 
Ualfour, or any one you esteem, may be pre- 
served from its baneful influence; hitherto he 
has not been exposed to the snares of the world 
— its temptations, and therefore he has escaped 
its dangers ; but even were he now exposed to 
these dangers" — and here Harry Percy sighed 
and paused— "he has, lucky fellow! an invin- 
cible safeguard — the armour of loving hearts 
around him. I was far less fortunate on my 
first entrance into the world : I was only sur- 
rounded by the cold, the subtle, and I am there- 
fore«whatyou now see me !" and he paused and 
lixed his eyes on Maud, as if he would fain have 
read in hers what she thought of him — in what 
light he appeared to her imagination. Was it as 
the irresistible, the fascinating, the delightful 
being he was well aware he was considered by 
most of her sex, or was she comparing him with 
her handsome young lover — with his frank, noble 
heart — his unblemished character — his ardent 
love — his soul untainted by the world — that 
world in which he had moved 1 

Percy could at length almost flatter himself 
that the former feeling prevailed, for the proud 
indiflference with which she had at first treated 
him seemed to be gradually fading away. But 
then, if Arthur's step or voice was heard, her 
eyes would sparkle, tier cneek flush, and she 
would receive him with a smile, which would 
assuredly have laid low the hopes of any less 
experienced, less successful conqueror of hearts 
than Harry Percy. 

It was in this society that Arthur Balfour 
usually found Maud, when, aAer a separation of 
some hours, he would hasten to seek her in her 
mother's boudoir. Harry Percy was generally 
by her side, though he never failed to relinquish 
his seat to the new comer ; he, however, seldom 
leR the room, but would engage Mrs. Sutherland 
or May in an animated conversation, which never 
terminated till the dressing-bell rang. 

This was annoying enough to Balfour; he 

thought thaU after an absence of a great part of 

thff day, spent in assisting her father to amuse 

^jgvests. It was hard that be might not enjoy 



at least an hour's Ute-d-tile with his beloved. 
He had so many questions to ask — so much to 
say, which must be whispered to her ear alone. 
But it would not continue long : a few days, and 
the month would terminate, and the visiters d^ 
part. Then he would have all his time to devote 
to her only, and no one to monopolize her atten- 
tions but himself; and this idea gave him un- 
bounded joy, and enabled him to endure with 
patience the annoyances of the time being. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*' Away ! 1 do condemn my ears, that hast 
So long attended thee. 
Thou wrongest a gentleman." — SuakspearS 

It was the last evening: the party at the 
Manor was about to separate on the following 
day, and right glad were some hearts among 
them that so it was to be. 

And the host himself rejoiced that they were 
to be alone, for with alarm and grietlie saw that 
the exertion and excitement his wife had un- 
avoidably undergone had weakened and ex- 
hausted her ; and the invalid, on her part, could 
not disguise how ardently she panted for the 
quiet and peace of their family circle. 

" Come and take a stroll with me, Balfour,'* 
said Lord Percival, as they left the dining-room 
the same evening. He was the son of Lord 
Balfour, and, consequently, cousin to Arthur. 

It was a clear, moonlight night, innumerable ' 
stars bespangling the heavens, and, seizing the 
arm of his relation, the young lord led him 
through a glass door on to the terrace. 

A perfect calm reigned without, the stillness 
being alone broken by the merry voices of tho 
company within, which reached the ears of the 
two young men as they sauntered past tho 
drawing-room windows. 

" Now I would wager my existence, Balfour,** 
was Lord Percival's first remark, "that you 
would twenty times rather be gazing on your 
Venus — on the star of your idolatry in that room, 
than on the planet Venus, shining so brilliantly, 
so gloriously above your head 1" 

This was not contradicted. 

" Well, I feel no scruple in detaining you it 
short space, as I leave you to-morrow to bask 
in all its brightness, without interruption, I hope. 
I could not take my departure, my dear fellow, 
without congratulating you on what you appear 
to wish to keep so nrofound a secret. Why. I 
Know not, unless, mdeed, you fear being snot 
through the brains by half a hundred would-be 
rivals ; but you need not fear me ; and, to set 
your mind at ease, I will confess that your god 
dess, from the first, was too dazzling for my 
weaic sight.'* 

Arthur smiled proudly. 

"Ah!" he continued, "I see by your face 
that you are thinking of the fable of the fox and 
grapes ; but no ! I own that my heart has been 
subdued by the softer, milder rays of that pale 
star by her side. But," he added, laughingly, 
as he raised his eyes to the glittering firmament, 
" that same little star is Mars, I believe, which 
is therefore a shockingly inappropriate simile : 
so, in plain terms, leaving astronomy and as- 
trology, 1 mual cow^esa, Wv^X \1 Vti^ v^^XVj >\»:^ 
1 did not \ook so co\A\^ V\w^ w^oxi\ftft,\ ^\vwx'^\>«. 
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%ery much tempted to fall at her feet, and offer 
her my hand and heart." 

" I admire, I laud your taste, Percival ; you 
will indeed be a most fortunate man if you suc- 
ceed in gaining the affections of so perfect a 
being as May Sutherland." 

And Arthur in a moment had erected a fabric 
in his imagination, based on the union, at some 
future time, of his two cousins. 

It was not to every one that he would thus 
joyfully have bestowed his sweet sister, as he 
Already called her ; but he loved and esteemed 
Lord Percival, and warmly expressed his sin- 
cere wishes for his success in winning the fair 
prize. 

" I did not bring you here, however," resumed 
the young lord, " to speak of my own hopes and 
affairs, but of your prospects, Balfour ; there- 
fore give me the authority to congratulate you 
by confessing (I will keep your secret, if it be 
one) that you are engaged to her," and he again 
smiled a merry smile, 

*' * Whose eyes are luadstones, and her tongue sweet air* 

(as you were singing to-day), and whose 

** * Sunny locks hang on her temple like a golden fleece.' 

How can I adequately describe her perfections'? 
In plain terms tell me, however, Arthur, are you 
not engaged to the rich and most beautiful heiress 
of Sutherland Manor 1 Come, confess — confess, 
my dear fellow !" 

Balfour hesitated: he would willingly have 
proclaimed his happiness, but he hardly knew 
whether he was justified in so doing, unsanc- 
tioned by Mr. Sutherland, who had not given 
him permission to make it publicly known; 
however, he felt sure that his cousin did not 
ask t-he question qut of mere curiosity, but from 
real inteiest in his welfare ; he therefore ended 
by fully disclosing to him the exact situation of 
affairs existing between himself and Maud — in 
short, the whole history of their love. 

" Not absolutely engaged !" was his listener's 
comment, when Balfour had concluded his story, 
and there was a tinge of disappointment in his 
voice. 

** Not exactly ! I have just told you so," said 
\rthur, impatiently ; " not yet, but in a few days 
il will be decided." 

" Yes, yes !" interrupted Percival, "I under- 
stand ;" and there was a change in his counte- 
nance that puzzled Balfour. 

A pause of several minutes ensued, broken at 
length by the young lord's demanding abruptly, 

** How long, by-the-by, has Percy been stay- 
ing nere 1" 

** About seven weeks," was the reply. 

" How long does he remain 1" 

'* As long, I believe, as he finds it agreeable, 
or, rather, as long as his affairs render it neces- 
sary that he should lead a retired life." 

Lord Percival gave a long, expressive whistle, 
which seemed to comprise more meanings than 
'Me. 

<* I imagine, from what I hear," he continued, 

' that he will have more difficulty in arranging 

bis affairs than any one is yet aware of, and, in 

my opinion, he might just as well have taken 

his departure for the Continent at once, for, 

mark my words, ere long he will be obWged Vo 

do 80. But tell me, Balfour, do you not t\\Vi\\i a 

nth}.' extraoTdin&ry that Mr. Sulherland, XVve 

D 



personification of honour and uprightness, should 
countenance and apparently patronise such a 
man as Harry Pe^y 1 There would be nothing 
remarkable in other people doing so, but, for • 
more reasons than one, it seems to me an in- 
'stance of great inconsistency on the part of our 
excellent host." 

" Indeed !" said Arthur ; " I quite differ from 
you I see nothing extraordinary in one so be- 
nevolent and kind as my uncle striving to aid 
when in trouble, and receiving into his house a 
nephew who, with the exception of one unfor- 
tunate propensity, is far superior to most mcr 
we meet with in the ordinary course of society . 
he is, at any rate, generous — ^honourable !" 

** Well !" replied Percival, " far be it from my 
wish to deteriorate from any man's good name 
— to cast the first stone ; but I fear, if you asked 
his creditors, they would tell you a very differ- 
ent story : mais ce nUst pas mon affaire." Per- 
cival paused, and then, in a grave tone, contin- 
ued : '< I will, without farther hesitation, say at 
once what may startle you, Balfour, but pray 
believe that it is kindly meant. Many blame 
Mr. Sutherland for introducing into his house, . 
on such familiar tenns with his beautiful daugh- 
ters, the most dangerous man, the most experi- 
enced flirt in England. I assure you the world 
censures him very much." 

** Pshaw !" exclaimed Balfour, contemptu- 
ously, though the colour mounted to his tem- 
ples ; ** let the world mind its own business : 
Mr. Sutherland can take care of his daughters, 
and they, let me tell you, are not formed of such 
flexible materials as to yield their hearts to 
every smooth-tongued coxcomb who approaches 
them. The world will soon hear that there is 
indeed one fortunate man who has secured the 
heart of the beautiful Maud, and," he added, 
with vehemence, ** let him who would seek to 
rob me of the precious treasure beware !" 

Lord Percival made no reply to this enthusi- 
astic speech of his young cousin, and Balfour 
continued : 

" Percival, you look as dismal and serious as 
if you suspected that May's coldness towards 
you arose from Percy's fascination: can this 
really be the origin of the tirades with which 
you have been treating me 1 Ah ! my lord," 
he added, in a jesting tone,. '< beware of jealou- 
sy ; it is a%reen-eyed monster." 

*' Balfour !'* exclaimed Percival, " time is 
passing quickly ; our absence will be observed ; 
and, beautiful as is the night, I begin to feel 
frostbitten, so I must at once come to the point. 
I would not needlessly alarm you: I would 
merely advise you to Keep your eyes wide open : 
it is not onfthe heart of that sweet creature, 
your youngest cousin, that I fear Harry Percy 
will try his skill : there is a childlike simplicity 
about her, a calmness of demeanour, which will 
prove her safeguard : there is no chance of bus 
stooping to seek the violet when so bright a rose 
is blooming before him." 

He paused, for Arthui Balfour I ad grasped 
his arm, and in an agitated and indignant voice 
exclaimed, 

" Percival ! if you have grounds to iu.atiC's 
your ttvvia c\>\^\V5 ^^^xV'etCx^^xsc^ ^>5^^"^"5Ci«^^'^ 
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Percival." Balfour contMii^ed. m an ar::ated and 

indiirriani vniee, •• 1 should rt-ally Ijavt- imarinc-d 

an fionourahle man like >cii:rse]f mcapahie of 
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Lord Percival shook his head doLbi.ngJy. as 
if to express how much h:s fnend Lid }ii :o 
leam of the world and i:s ptrndy. 2r;d :::fr. 
apam he spoke. w::h pre^i lac: and cz'j.:.:r. 
Birivirff to rouse his €xc;itd ^^:^r.er orly slS- 
cieniiv to induce him to he vv:::e iiwi-u. \\.\':i- 
oat twnuring his sc»ul w:ih ;ta!o-5y. Ke let 
Touni Balfour felly ir/.o tne rti: cM-i.-'icr of 
Harrv Perrv ; io!c h.::a of the w:.;*.;!-. rti l.ir.ts 
he had iverheard ar2.':.r the cjcs^:*. : iri.ru'.arly 
from t:je ladies. wL^ irt :y fir :I.f v.^m-x 2.c-z\e 
n de:ecT:r.£r such pr.i?f":L rrs. tl.Lt .:" Biifour 
wished to ?e the c:.y cv"pt:;:i: i.-r "!:? \.zr.^ 
of the t»eaui.ful Ma^;. :.e w «.«.,!.: i!o wfi: i-^ io.k 
L^.-'ji him ; that the ::T-o::. n ii ::i.f.r,s is- cvct 
a c:»r.venie::: desire a:., r, : ar.y rr.-:. s: 3 r'.-.r.L-»i\ 
ecmid deie?! in the z::-: r.:;; :.5 : f Hur-v Pi r-v 10 
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ones. L;-.-d Percivi, ils.-» Ll^i-1 w.ii 1.? hid 
Heard sorr^e of the nifr. :r.4:r.ua:c t" it Hirry 
Percy mir:.: sow pc: :..s p." vers c: f-s^.r-a::.-?* 
to a bf-::£.'" use than ;li; of mtrfiy f-i::y:ri: 
his TEr.::y : i^ai he iiix: : r.-: mtr: !y iim at t:;e 
bcarL b-t at the rv".^. w :. ."•. wo»:i so c-or.vfn;- 
eaiJy repa-r his siia::e-e- f:r:i:r,e. 

Much niore did he s;y : a:^i Arthur *.s;ened 
with 3 s^orr.:ai KT-ilf. as if hr tr.ourht x.*-.a: 
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: 't - L- : . : -1 w : ~". t ~ 7. : : ,* r o.-z:., y £ ; t :; t" y m ight 
ii^^c cXJ'.i.iiii'i '^ -iri ^-..-rr.f 1.11 ci irLth. 
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end of the room, at his rightful post, which an- 
other had usurped — ^though he longed to ask 
ner how her eyes could sparkle so brilliantly 
upon any other but himself, and how she could 
smile, and look so gay, and listen with such 
apparent interest to the words of another, he 
with a strong effort restrained himself, and ad- 
dressed some trivial remark to an old lady seat- 
ed near him, which immediately elicited from 
her a long story, of which he heard not a syllable, 
but, judging by his silence that he was intently 
interested, she was no ways disheartened in her 
powers of loquacity. 

Lord Percival read his thoughts, and imme- 
diately after their entrance turned from him, 
and seated himself by the side of May, scrupu- 
lously avoiding even looking at his perplexed 
relative. 

May received Lord Percival with a kind 
rmile, and began immediately to inquire where 
ne and Arthur had been so long ; and then for 
the .^rst time perceiving the latter, she fixed 
her eyes on him for a moment, then directed 
them towards her sister, and when she again 
looked at Arthur, there was an anxious glance 
on her usually placid countenance. 

Lord Percival took note of all this. 

*' You have something to say to Balfour, I 
im sure," he exclaimed. 

She slightly blushed and replied, 

*• Oh no ! at least it was only that my sister 
«ras inquiring for him just now." 

But at that moment Mr. Sutherland approach- 
ed the subject of their discourse, and said, in a 
low tone, 

** Why, Arthurl we thought you were lost ! 
Where have you been 1 Maud has been asking 
for you, and is now looking all astonishment at 
your preferring Lady Ferrer's conversation to 
hers." 

Arthur looked up and met the glance of those 
bright eyes, and soon he was at the other end 
of the room. 

" Balfour !" exclaimed Harry Percy, as he 
approached, " we hope you are edified by Lady 
Ferrer's amusing discourse ; we have been 
watching your face of intense delight and in- 
terest, and it nearly made us die with laugh- 
ter." 

The doors leading into an adjoining room, 
prepared for dancing, were now thrown open, 
and Mr. Sutherland desired them to set the ex- 
ample by commencing the ball without farther 
delay. 

Arthur offered his arm to Maud. 

"You hardly deserve it," she said, as she 
accepted it ; " why have you not been near me 
all the evening!" 

*' I have been walking with Percival on the 
terrace," he replied, " and when I returned you 
seemed so agreeably occupied." 

"Oh, I have been talking to Harry Percy 
Dearly all the time : he is so extremely enter- 
taining." 

'* He seemed so — ^therefore I would not inter- 
rupt you." 

She laughed and said, 

'* Well, do not look so cross, or I shall wish 
bim back again." 

There was such a freedom from any &\\SLdQ 



feeling of jealousy which for a moment ha^ 
darkened his mind : his cheerfulness returned, 
and he was even magnanimous enough to ask 
Harry Percy to be their vis'^^-vis in the ensuing 
quadrille. 

When the set was over, and he was walking 
up and down the room with his partner, she 
suddenly turned to him, and in a half laughing; 
half confused voice said, 

*' Do you know that I have promised to walti 
wit)i Harry Percy 1" 

Arthur started : there had been an agreement 
between them that they would never waltz but 
with each other — in short, that they should not 
waltz at all ; for Arthur had rather a dislike t^ 
that dance, and, indeed, very rarely attempted 
it. Maud saw that he was displeased. 

" Harry Percy waltzes so beautifully," she 
continued, in a l%lf apologetic tond, ** and I 
really cannot withstand the temptation." 

<* But we had promised each other," Arthur 
began. 

**0h yes," she said, interrupting him, "it 
was a very easy and safe promise^for you, who 
hate waltzing and do it so badly; but I will 
give you the treat, Arthur, of seeing a specimen 
of really good waltzing, and then you may take 
a lesson." 

" Dear Maud," replied Arthur, in a pleading 
accent, " grant me the favour — do not waltz : 
your father, you know, has often expressed his 
dislike to the dance, especially when performed 
by his own daughters." 

" Nonsense !" she exclaimed, frowning; " my 
father can have no objection to my waltzing 
with my cousin, so that excuse will not do— 
and as yet I am under the authority of no one 
else." 

They were both silent till they reached the 
spot where Mr. Sutherland was standing, and 
then Maud stepped towards him, and placing 
her little hand on his arm, said proudly, 

" Papa, have you any objection to my waltXr* 
ing with my cousin Harry Percy?* 

Mr. Sutherland hesitated ero he replied, then 
looked at Balfour, whose head, hovt^ever, waa 
averted, and saying, *» I refer you to Balfour ; if 
he docs not object, I cannot," walked away. 

Maud coloured and bit her lip. 

The music struck up. Harry Percy arose 
and approached her, and she cast an impatient 
glance on Arthur, which seemed to exprq^s the 
question, "Am I to bend to your caprice or nott** 

He understood it well, and bowing his head 
gravely, coldly relinquished her arm : this ac- 
tion also told her, as well as words could have 
done, 

" You know my opinion on the subject ; but, 
as you say, I have no right to dictate to you." 

For one short moment she wavered, but in the 
next Harry Percy was triumphantly leading her 
to the dance. 

Arthur Balfour's heart sunk within him, and 
he was turning dejectedly away, when his arm 
was gently grasped, and the words, " Arthur- 
dear Arthur, I will only waltz with Harry Per- 
cy, I promise you — indeed I will not," fell upon 
his ear. 

He looked up> and Ma.iid'^ \««5n2!l ^^'e»^^«». 



ofembarrasament in her manner as sYie BpoVio\\v\a V\e^.^\. X^^^X wv^^^ ^«^^ T^'^^^^^^cS 
thus, that Arthar blamed himself for the 8\\ftU\\v^VV^\>.e^* v vx ^^^m^^ ^^ >x ^•^'^^ 
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tnploring forgivene&d ; and tu whom else would 
he have thus bowed her proud spirit 1 

Maud's partner had led her to desire a partic- 
ular waltz to be played, and she had taken this 
opportunity to soothe Arthur and quiet her own 
conscience. 

Lord Percival, who stood near, caught the 
words, notwithstanding the low tone in which 
Ihey were spoken. 

** Unlucky Arthur!" he thought; " only — only 
Harry Percy! Ah !*' he continued, as he saw 
him seat himself by May, ** you would have been 
far wiser bad you been less ambitious in. your 
love : jour gentle younger cousin would have 
suited you much better : how her soft eyes spar- 
kle — how the colour mounts to her fair cheek 
as he addresses her ! What would I give, poor 
fellow ! to disperse the dark clouds which are 
hovering over your head ; bfft I see the storm 
is gathering fast.'' 

The meditation was interrupted by his part- 
ner, who exclaimed, 

** How beautifully she waltzes — how perfect ! 
Do look, Lord Percival ; is it not exquisite 1 I 
never saw Miss Sutherland waltz before ; this 
is the tirst time she has done so since we came 
10 the Manor. How lovely and graceful she is !" 

Yes, there they were, whirling rapidly round 
most gracefully in that all-fascinating, all-intox- 
icatinj^ dance ! Every eye was upon them ; even 
the other couples ceased waltzing, and paused 
to gaze with admiration ; and when, at length, 
Ihey stopped to rest for a while, the eyes of the 
fair danteuse were beaming bright with pleasure, 
and Percival heard her exclaim, 

How charming ! how delightful !" 
Delightful ! perfect ! charming indeed !" 
echoed her partner, as he leaned over her, and 
again his arm encircled her slender waist : once 
more they were flying away into the mazes of 
U:e dance. 

It seemed as if they could never weary : they 
were still dancing when the music ceased, and 
it appeared to Arthur Balfour as if it would have 
lasted forever : he thought a waltz had never 
yet been so interminable. 

" Over already ! not one turn more 1 How 

f revoking !" exclaimed Maud, as she was led by 
larry Percy into the cool vestibule past the spot 
where Arthur and May sat. 
•■ " Poor Arthur !" again soliloquized Percival ; 
•* only Harry Percy ^ indeed /" 



CHAPTER XVL 

''Tis strange to think, if -we could fling aside 
'''He niask and mantle many wear from piide, 
How mucii i:2^l'y be. we now so little guess. 
Deep in each heart's unarea::i''i. unsought recess.** 

\tt £2. I*. 

" Now to my charms 
And to my wily trains." — Milton. 

The last carriage had rolled away from the 
door, and the Sutherlands and Arthur Bal- 
four stood on the stone steps till the sound of 
its revolving wheels had died away, and then 
they turned to one another with inquiring looks, 
which seemed to say, " Now how shall we en- 
joy our liberty 1" 

It was soon proposed that they should all 

ifrive to visit a ruined castle, the lion par excel- 

AfMc^a^t/ieneighboarhoudf about ten miles from 
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the Manor, and eat their luncneon m an adjoin 
ing farmhouse. This scheme met with univer 
sal approbation, and a message was despatch 
ed to Harry Percy to acquaint him of this ar- 
rangement. 

He sent back to say " He was just up : woidd 
dress and breakfast with all his powers of alac* 
rity, and follow them on horseback." 

Arthur had lately received, as a gift from Mr. 
Sutherland, a handsome phaeton and horses ; 
he was very proud of his equipage, and, indeed, 
it was perfect of its kind ; he begged Maud to 
allow him to drive her in it. She joyfully 
agreed to this proposal, for she had no taste for 
the close carriage which the present season 
made it necessary her mother should occupy. 

Mr. Sutherland could not accompany them 
but he took care to see that his wife had every- 
thing to conduce to her warmth and comfort, 
smilingly bade Arthur be careful and bring his 
charge safely back, and then wrapping Maud's 
fur cloak comfortably round her feet, he wished 
them a very pleasant day. 

Arthur gave one slight touch witli his whip 
to the spirited horses, which immediately sprang 
forward, followed by the less speedy chariot 
containing the two ladies. 

It was as fine and bright a February morning 
as ever was beheld ; approaching Spring seem- 
ed anxiously contending with lingering Winter. 
The ground sparkled like crystal with the re- 
mains of the late frost, but primroses here and 
there peeped forth from the hedges. 

The exhilarating effect ever produced by a 
quick drive through the open air, on such a 
morning as this, did not fail to impart itself to 
Arthur and his companion. All remembrance 
of the last evening's conversation on the ter- 
race — of the waltzing — all past grievances van- 
ished from the mind of the young man ; the 
bright being he loved was by his side ; hei 
musical laugh rang upon his ear ; her dark eyes 
beamed upon him ; and joy, unmixed joy and 
hope again, like the Spring, burst forth to glad- 
den his heart: joy in the present, bright hope 
for the future ! 

" Alas ! alas ! hope is not prophecy I" 

As for Maud, her spirits were unbounded In 
their exuberance : language seemed too poor, 
too insufficient to satisfy them ; they overflow- 
ed in song ; and calling upon Arthur to join his 
voice with hers, they broke forth into the most 
cheerful and harmonious strains. The words. 

" For it is life's happy hour," 

seemed to speak from their very souls as well 
as from their lips ; Mrs. Sutherland and May 
smiled as their ears faintly caught the sounds 
borne back to them by the soft breeze, and their 
eyes sparkled with pleasure: they too were 
haony in their own quiet way. 

But bii3 notes of the song also reached an- 
other, and he spuir?d hi3 horse on even more 
quickly than before. 

"This will never do !" he murmur?'^ : *' this 
sounds not like the sighing of a fettered heart 
Youth's happy hour !" he bitterly repeated ; 
" dead and lost is that hour to me : never, till 
now, did this heart feel how truly your golden 
light has passed forever! But it shall shine 
again *. yea I ihe bTig,Vvl Vvwe of l\\at lovely girl's 
I smile shaW \\\\xmne xYAa ^^xYsxv^ii, >a\\^\«.^ 
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Heart— blighted before its time by the destruc- 
^"e contact of a vain and empty world. I have 
nitherto played with love merely for my own 
amusement, but never have I truly felt the pas- 
sion till now, when her whom I could really 
orize is given to another. Is it possible, then, 
that I, Harry Percy, am indeed at last fairly 
-jaught 1 is it indeed possible ? The world, at 
least, will not believe it — will attribute to me 
•ts own mercenary motives ; but with all my 
faults I have never been a fortune-hunter : no 
one can accuse me of that. But, by Jove ! the 
A^orld for once rs right : it would be a glorious 
patch-up to my ruined fortune. Fate ! you 
have hitherto frowned upon me, but I have 
never yet invoked your aid to assist my love. 
Smile on me now, thpu fickle goddess Fortune, 
for Maud Sutherland must be mine !'* 

These were the meditations of Harry Percy ! 

" But there is no time to be lost," he contin- 
ued to soliloquize : 

/* * If it were done when His done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly.' 

So said Macbeth, and so say I. Much is to be 
done : there is that young fellow to disentangle 
from her heart. I fancy already that work has 
made some progress, and the experienced, in- 
vincible, victorious Harry Percy will continue 
to entwine his snares around it. Courage, 
then, courage ! * Faint heart never won fair 
lady !' " and with these words on his lips he 
bounded forward to the side of the phaeton. 

The song ceased when he reached it, the 
horses' pace was slackened, a blushing face 
turned towards him, and a little hand was ex- 
tended, which was pressed with a fervour which 
he saw was felt as he intended it should be, 
and her words of greeting returned with an im- 
passioned glance which he perceived was per^ 
feclly understood, for the bright eyes lowered 
till their long lashes swept the burning cheek ; 
but the next moment the impatient horses re- 
ceived a lash from their driver which made 
them spring forward at a furious pace, and 
Harry Percy's steed starting aside, rearing and 
plunging, he was soon lost sight of, being left 
considerably behind by the phaeton. 

The rider uttered a suppressed imprecation, 
but composed his features and smoothed his 
orow as he turned to speak to the occupants of 
the chariot, but still it was not with his usual 
Dland and easy smile; and May said to her 
mother, "How grave and pale Harry looks !" 
Mrs. Sutherland answered that she was fearful 
he had much cause for gravity, for the last post 
had brought him a very bad account of his af- 
fairs. 

The subject of these observations had very 
soon again reached the phaeton : he kissed his 
hand most gracefully as he passed it, taking 
care to exhibit to the best advantage his supe- 
rior horsemanship, which the fine action of the 
noble animal he rode fully favoured. 

The turrets of the ruined castle soon appear- 
ed in view, and in a short time the w*hole of the 
party were seated at a good luncheon in the 
farmhouse parlour. 

But where was the wild gayety which had 
possessed the beautiful Maud during the begin- 
ning of the drive 1 It had, indeed, been like 
the uncertain glory of a Spring moTn\ng — loo 
bright to last. 



From the moment Harry Fercy approached 
the phaeton, a gloom had gradually gathered 
over her counlenance, broken by sudden flasb> 
es of pettishness and irritability. Those who 
knew her best probably attributed these symp- 
toms to what, we are unwillingly obliged to 
confess, was not a rare event, namely, the un- 
romantic and unheroine-like fact of the beauti- 
ful Maud being in a bad humour. 

But who could marvel that she should thnt 
occasionally err, when the fault never failed to 
call forth such proofs of affection, such kind- 
ness from others, when, instead of chidings, ro» 
doubled attention and fondness were ever lav- 
ished on the spoiled beauty to win her back to 
smiles. But this day the pettishness and irri- 
tability were assumed, apparently, to hide deep- 
er feelings; she seemed as if acting a part 
throughout the morning. 

There was no childish sentiment in the star- 
tled, thoughtful expression of those dark eyes, 
or the impatient, anxious tone of her voice ; 
she was evidently ill at ease with herself, and 
therefore sought not to appear so to those 
around her. 

At luncheon the conversation was badly sus- 
tained ; a cloud seemed to hover round the par- 
ty ; and poor Maud ! no wonder she was op- 
pressed ard gloomy : a change had indecil 
come " o'er the spirit of her dream ;" 

" Never more will the young heart know 
It« joyous hour — 
Its childhood is departed." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" I think on many a wasted houi, " 
And sicken o'er the void, 
And many darker are behind. 
On worse than naught employed. 

Alas ! my heart, 
ITow widely hast thou strayed, 
And misused every golden gift 
For better purpoee made."— L. E. L. 

" Are you going to sit here forever 1" exclabn- 
ed Maud, as she suddenly looked up, as if awa- 
kened from a deep revery, and met a gaze whi«h 
caused a bright flush to pass over her cheel;s ; 
'* do you mean to remain in this room all the 
day, and return home without once having stir- 
red out to look at the very object you came to. 
seel" 

Mrs. Sutherland was comfortably seated by 
the blazing wood fire. The farmer's wife had 
formerly been a servant at the Manor, and loved 
her devotedly, as all those who knew her well 
ever did. It was her intention to remain quiet- 
ly there till the lime arrived for their return 
home, for even the easy drive had fatigued the 
invalid, and she was conversing with Mrs. Meade 
on the subject of her domestic affairs, in which 
she took a kind interest. 

May was playing with the rosy children group- 
ed around her, and MaUd had seated herself by 
the latticed window, her eyes vacantly fixed on 
the objects without, in the mood described bo 
fore. Arthur was by her side : he took her hand^ 
which lay listlessly on her knee, and strove, fruit- 
lessly, to win her to smiles a.wl <:.^'«s^3««iJ\^vw, 
SVv^ AViV Tvo\. ^VOcv^w^ \sfc\ \casA>\s^x. ^'sscvr.^'^^ 
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limself by Mrs. Sutherland, chatted and appear- 
ed to take the most profound interest in Mrs. 
Meade's affairs, admired and caressed her chil- 
dren, inquired their ages- and names, and told 
all the little girls they were very pretty and very 
tall, and the little boys they were very fine fel- 
lows ; but at last he moved to a horsehair sofa 
opposite the window where Maud and Arthur 
wero seated, drew a newspaper from his pock- 
et, and apparently began to read. What ! its 
contents 1 No : Maud caught his eye fixed on 
her and Arthur over the edge of the paper, quick- 
ly, however, removed when he perceived he 
was discovered. She abruptly drew her band 
fiom Arthur, and exclaimed, 

" Are you going to sit here forever 1 I thought 
you came to see the ruins ; if it were only to 
read the papers and watch the ducks swimming 
in the pond, we might just as well have remain- 
ed at home !" 

** Well, then, let us go," said Arthur, and he 
ofiiered her his arm. 

** Oh no !" she replied, impatiently; "having 
seen the castle* constantly for eighteen years, 
I would rather remain where I am ; I have a 
dreadful headache. Oh, do not stay on my ac- 
count!'* she continued, as Arthur announced 
his intention of remainmg with her ; and she 
walked languidly towards her mother, and seat- 
ed herself on a low stool by her side, and lean- 
ed her head against her knee. 

On their first acquaintance Harry Percy and 
Balfour had been constant companions, and got 
on very well together ; but when once the feel- 
ing of distrust and doubt has entered the heart, 
all unconstrained and social intercourse must 
cease. The present position of the two gentle- 
men destroyed every inclination for a tite-(t-tiie 
walk ; they therefore stopped, as they passed 
through the little garden, at the latticed window 
to invite May to accompany them, and she cheer- 
fully consented to be their cicerone. 

The society of a young, innocent girl like 
May was refreshing, even to a heart fettered by 
passion and care. It was like the cool breeze 
on the fevered brow — the clear, sparkling rivu- 
let on the sultry summer diay ; and as she walk- 
ed between her two cousins, pointing out to 
them the beauties of the spot, relating the tra- 
ditions associated with the ancient pile, her fair 
face glowing with gentle enthusiasm, her soft, 
hazel eyes kindling as she spoke, the youthful 
days of the worldling seemed to rise up before 
him : those days when his heart was affection- 
ate and' pure, his hopes bright and promising ; 
when he was rich in the love of parents, and of 
the fair creature whose daughter (so like what 
her mother had then been) now walked by his 
side. He thought of his own mother's early 
death, of her grave which he had wept over — 
sad memories, which, however, had failed to 
draw his hopes to that *' better land" where he 
had, in his boyhood, often loved to think of her. 

The young, fair face of May Sutherland re- 
vived in the once warm heart of Harry Percy 
wretched reflections and retrospects of his past 
life, and brought with them an indefinable long- 
ing, a craving anxiety for something to fill up 
the blink space in his soul ; and the wish was 
independent ot any object or circumstance on 
trA/cA for years his hopes anii expectations had 
AflBff taed: what he now panted for was the 



peace which this world cannot give But onl^ 
for brief moments did these gleams of bottti 
things rest upon his mind : he drove such 
thoughts away like busy intruders. What had 
he to do with memory 1 it conjured naught but 
dismal phantoms. " I will think of the beauti- 
ful present," he soliloquized, his mind turning 
to the lovely Maud : **out upon you, Harry Per- 
cy, for a coward !'* And had his companions 
looked upon his countenance, they would have 
marked a smile of scorn. " What regular folly 
to feel any compunction on the score of this 
young fellow Balfour. I shall be only doing him 
an act of kindness : she is not in any way suit- 
ed to him ; they are the very extreme of oppo- 
sites ; how much more calculated," he contin- 
ued to ponder, as he gaze^ on May, who leaned 
on Arthur's arm, and was looking up into his 
face with an expression of such pleasure and 
confiding afi!ection — nay, even of admiration, as 
they conversed together, *' how far more suited 
is that pretty, calm girl for young Balfour than 
her glorious sister ! I am sure it would be serv- 
ing the good youth to forestall him in the love 
of one who can never contribute to his happi- 
ness. He ought to have a more domestic wife — 
a more yielding one than she will ever prove. 
No ! she shall shine resplendently in my woild, 
and in my leisure hours her impetuous spirit 
will be an amusement. I cannot exist without 
excitement ofsome kind or other. I flatter myself 
I am a pretty good judge of character, and, depend 
upon it, little May is the wife foi Balfour ; but 
the difficulty will be to make him think so." 

With all thesfe thoughts crowding upon Harry 
Percy's mind, it may be easily imagined that 
May and Arthur had all the conversation to 
themselves. They had extended their walk 
f$irther than they had intended ; the sun had set 
behind the distant hills, and it was getting quite 
dark when they returned to the farm. 

When they entered the little parlour, the first 
object that met their eyes was Maud, with Mrs 
Meade's fat, crowing baby on her knee, sur- 
rounded by the rest of the children, whom she 
was delighting with her gayety and kindness, 
and who stood gazing on her lovely face with 
evident admiration ; for children are always at- 
tracted by beauty, particularly when combined 
with good nature. 

The shadow had passed from her brow, and 
as she sat, unmindful of their presence, she look- 
ed as if no untoward passions had ever rufHed 
her serenity. On first noticing the entrance of 
the walking party, she slightly started, but took 
no heed of any one ; she only bent more fondly 
over the pretty baby, her godson, and shook 
the coral and bells, her own gift, which hung 
round his neck, while the little creature seized 
her long curls, .which Arthur hastened to disen- 
tangle from its merciless grasp. She laughed and 
thanked him, but lifted not her eyes to his face. 

Harry Percy had ^Iked straight up to Mrs. 
Sutherland, who begged him to hasten their de 
parture ; but Mrs. Meade had set out her best 
China tea-things, and of tea and hot cakes they 
were entreated to partake ; after which the car- 
riage drove to the door, and the lamps were 
lighted, for it was already nearly dark. 

The weather had become very cold, and tbe 
farmer predlcle^ mn. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ht how lord, I thought how hope 



" 1 thOUffuv UV.T XWTO^ 

O'er the horizon of my heart 



it 



Had pour*d their light like yonder son, 

Like von sun, only to depart : 

Alas ! that ever suns should set, 

Or Hope grow cold, Love forget !"— L. £. L. 

Dearest Maud, you will not venture in the 
phaeton, I trust," said Mrs. Sutherland, anx- 
iously, as they equipped themselves in their 
cloaks and furs. "No, indeed, darling," she 
continued, as Maud signified her intention of so 
doing, '* I cannot permit it ; so you roust Win- 
quish Arthur's society for this once, and put up 
with May's and mine." 
But Maud looked dissatisfied. 

" I am sure it will not rain," she said ; "and 
how can I be cold in all these wraps 1" And 
she walked to the door, and gazed on a scene as 
different from the brightness of the morning as 
had been then her mood contrasted with the pres- 
ent gloom. In the mean time her mother called 
Atthur aside, and begged him to reconcile her 
spoiled child to the arrangement she had pro- 
posed. 

Mrs. Sutherland knew that Arthur bad ac- 
quired an influence over Maud which not even 
her indulgent parents possessed ; that a word, 
a look from him had often recalled smiles, which 
some slight disappointment or contradiction had 
for a moment banished. She knew not the 
altered state of the case ; and' as Balfour with- 
drew " to do his best," as he said, no one guessed 
the painful, torturing thought which called forth 
the heavy sigh which heaved from his now 
doubtful heart. 

He approached Maud as she stood by the door, 
and said, in a cheerful tone, 

" So, dear Maud, I am not to have the pleas- 
ure of driving you home !" 

It seemed that.he had raised her from a rev- 
ery, for she started when he spoke, but then 
quickly said, 

*' Indeed ! I was not aware — pray why not 1" 

" I thought it was your mother's wish that 
you should return in the chariot ;" and there was 
an expression in his voice as he spoke, which 
told as plainly as if he had added, " Is not her 
wish your lawl" " She is fearful," he continued, 
*' that the rain will overtake us : I am bound to 
second her desire, great as the disappointment 
is to me." 

Maud turned away her head. I 

" But really it is not very cold," resuVoctyAr- 
thur ; " I know now how it can be mam^d to 
please us both," he exclaimed ; " I will drive the 
chariot, and you can sit with me on the box ; 
then, if the rain comes on, you can easily change 
and go inside. My horses, I am afraid, would 
never accommodate their paces to those of the 
others." 

Receiving no answer of dissent or assent to 
this plan, he started off to n^e the necessary 
arrangements. ^B 

Balfour found Harry PercPHperintending the 
saddling of his horse, and on hearing of the new 
plan, he asked the reason, and then carelessly 
said, 

" Oh ! if that's the case, you may as well let 
me drive your phaeton, and the groom can ride 
my horse." 

Arthur Balfour willingly assented, and remam- 



former returned to the house. When he followed 
him and looked into the parlour in order to teU 
the party^hat all was ready, Harry Percy waa 
standing between Maud and her mother, talking 
in his most earnest manner. Maud was laugh- 
ingly shaking her head, while Mrs. Sutherland, 
with a half smile and half frown, was listening 
to his energetic pleading. Harry Percy's enun- 
ciation was most peculiarly rapid and emphatic. 
The next moment he bad darted forth, and 
when Arthur gave his arm to Maud, and led her 
to the door to assist her, as he thought, to mount 
the box, he heard the words, 

*' Oh no, thank you ; I have no wish to play 
the footman." 

He paused, and was about to hand her into the 
carriage where Mrs. Sutherland was seated 
when the voice of Harry Percy was heard behinc 
them. 
"Where is your sister 1" he said. 
" She is, I suppose, on the carriage box with 
Arthur ; he gave up driving the phaeton on pur- 
pose," was the answer, in the sofl tones of May 
" Oh, nonsense ! I am to have that pleasure 
to-night, and you must console the forsaken ; I 
am sure you will do it famously, and be also an 
excellent substitute." 

" Harry ! you know I will not," May was 
heard to say, in a less gentle accent than wae 
her wont, as she turned away, thereby prevent- 
ing the indignant flash of her usually mild eyes 
from being seen, otherwise it might have sar 
prised her listener as much as did the change 
in the tones of her voice. 
" Maud, is this true?* exclaimed Arthur. 
" Yes ; Harry — '* she replied, and those first 
words were scarcely audible ; but she then conh 
tinned in a perfectly clear, calm voice, " Harry 
made some little exertion to overcome mamma's 
fears and objections, knowing my great desire 
to return home in the phaeton : he therefore 
deserves to be rewarded; and — and I have 
promised to let h!m drive me !" 

What could Arthur Balfour «ay 1 He would 
not trust himself to speak : he felt his indigna* 
tion vehemently rising — ^not against her, but 
against the dissembler who had thus cajoled« 
cheated him of her society. But still there 
was nothing that could authorize his opposing 
the scheme ; and although at that moment the 
young man would gladly have spumed to the 
ground and trampled on the being who, with & 
sickening shudder, he now began indeed to re- 
gard in the light of a rival, as with his careless, 
self-satisfied, self-possessed smile he triumph- 
antly led away his too willing captive, yet he 
had to control his indignant feelings and smoth- 
er his wrath while Mrs. Sutherland bestowed 
some parting words on the farmer and his wife. 
He was roused from his forgetfulness of 
aught save himself by meeting the kind, pitying 
glance of his younger cousin earnestly fixed 
upon him ; but pity is very grating — very gall- 
ing to a proud heart smarting under wrong, and 
he hastened to smooth his b^ow, and with a , 
forced smile approached her and asked if the> 
were nearly ready to start. 

" That naughty girl," said Mrs. Siftherland, 
probably perceiving, throu^\v «!JiVi«i ^^^«ws^sqk^ 



sd to give some orders to the servants, wbftc lYie \ vovuX. a^«t «^> ^» ^3^^ ^T«tiSf| ^'^^ 
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there <rill be a great deal for you to d(T in the 
way of reform." The last phrase was added 
with a lively smile, but poor Arthur^ould not 
return it. ** Come, you had hotter make your- 
self comfortable with us inside,*' she continued, 
'* as you will have nothing to render your cold 
drive agreeable ;" and May nestled close to her 
mother, to show that there was plenty of room. 

He at first looked half inclined to accept the 
offer, but finally shook his head, and forcing a 
smilo, said, "He feared his long legs would 
only be in their way,'* hastily mounted the box 
and drove off. 

The fact was, that the moment after the in- 
vitation was uttered, the phaeton had driven 
rapidly past, and t)ie ringing laugh which in the 
morning had rang upon his ears like 

" The song of a young bird, 
As masical as it was bright and wild," 

now jarred upon them like 

" Sweet bells jangled, out of time and harsh, * 

as she gayly kissed her hand to those she left 
behind. The sound of Maud's laugh struck 
upon his heart as the death-knell of her love ; 
but he strove to rouse, to reason himself out of 
the agonized feelings which raged within his 
breast ; to blame, to laugh at his weakness and 
folly, in construing what probably, after ail, 
was the imaginary phantom of jealousy called 
up by the insinuations of his cousin the previ- 
ous evening; he would not, could not doubt his 
beautiful Maud. Thus he tried to reason with 
himself: poor youth, how fruitlessly did he 
strive ! the barbed arrow of suspicion had 
pierced his heart. And Harry Percy ! With- 
out one pang of self-reproach or compunction, 
he sprang into the phaeton by the side of ''his 
^vely torment." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

* (t is a fearful trust, the trust of love : 
m fear, not hope, should woman's heart receive 
A guest so terrible." — L. E. L. 

In this short day, apparently so devoid of in- 
'^ident the destiny of Maud Sutherland had 
been decided. She had for some time felt the 
spell — the hitherto cherished, pleasing speU 
which had bound her to Arthur Balfour gradu- 
ally passing away, and another feeling, more 
subtle, full of painful excitement, but irresisti- 
ble, erecting for itself a foundation, as it were, 
upon the very mins of the first, and insidiously 
winding itself round her heart. 

No wonder, then, that in spirit she vept over 
the ghost of her first pure love, ^ r ' overed 
mournfully round her, as if beseerning her to 
recall it ere it passed away forever sadly whis- 
pering into her inmost soul that with it must de- 
part her own young happiness ; like the injured 
Ondinej when imploring, not for her sake, but 
hT his own, the fidelity of the inconstant Huldi- 
brand. 

But how was the warning influence of her 
conscience received 1 

Arthur would have been somewhat consoled 

if he had known how forced was the laugh 

which had been called forth by the congratula- 

ioijr words of Harry Peftiy on the victory she 

kad gained ; hia praise of the firm spirit she had 

tbown ia punishing the very ungaJiant opposi- 



tion to her wishes that Balfour nad made ; and 
then some witty speech on Arthur's dismay and ' 
consternation, all uttered in a light tone, which 
showed of what little consequence he deemed it 
But when this tone changed into the tender, 
earnest sound of words conveying deeper mean- 
ing, which gradually stole upon her senses, she 
struggled not against the spell which lulled the 
stinging of her conscience ; she thought not of 
her heart's danger, but unresistingly gave her- ■• 
self up to the perilous enjoyment of the moment 
— of feeling that Harry Percy was near her — of 
listening to the words poured forth so melodi- 
ously from his lips — of meeting the glance of 
those deep blue eyes fixed upon her with a gaze 
that thrilled through her frame. *• Did Arthur 
ever woo like thisl" she inwardly mused ; *♦ it 
was I who extracted his timid, tardily-confessed 
attachment ; had I not done so — alas ! too hasti- 
ly — he would have left me, and with his well- 
directed mind soon would he have conquered a 
feeling engendered by having been so long and 
constantly thrown into my society: a feeling 
which he only imagined was love; but it was 
710/ loire ! Perfect, confiding love sees no fault 
or failing in the object of its devotion ; and how 
often has my proud, my wilful conduct caused 
a shadow to pass over his browl Ho even 
sometimes presumes to lecture me — to remind 
me of my duty ; and if he is thus as a lover, oh ! 
how would he be as a husband 1" 

Thus dfd Maud continue to meditate, endeav- 
curing vainly to f(jrm excuses for her own faith- 
less, cruel conduct. Even while her eyes glis- 
tened and her heart beat with emotion when 
Harry Percy, with energetic vehemence, yet 
wrapped up with cautious cunning, spoke words 
which were imprinted as with a burning iron 
.upon her heart, sfill her thoughts wandered to 
her position towards Arthur Balfour, and shame 
and confusion were mingled with her reflections. 
"Arthur, T am sure," she thought, *• thinks 
me inferior to himself in goodness : never can 
I give my heart to one whose love is not sufli- 
ciently poTverful to make him overlook and for- 
get all my faults and imperfections." 

Extenuating thus her conduct, Maud endeav- 
oured to feel that she had some right on hei 
side. ** Arthur is very good, very noble, I own," 
she told herself, " but I am not ambitious of per- 
fection in a husband ; the contrast between us 
would b^ too perceptible ;" and then she pic- 
tured to herself another love — a love which in its 
strength would overleap every barrier, surmount 
every obstacle : no circumstance, no considera 
tion would oppose the force of an affection 
which beamed forth in every glance, in every 
word of one who, from his earliest youth, had 
basked in the smiles of beauty, but had with- 
stood all, scorned all, till her charms had warm- 
ed his heart into love. And oh ! she thought, 
he would worshi]^ie very ground on which she 
stood — adore eve^^r failings ! And his faults I 
She would have iro triumph of weaning him 
from the world: because the censorious con- 
demned him, she would only idolize him the 
more. Poor Maud ! these or some such thoughts, 
too confused to be accurately defined even by 
hersdf, passed rapidly through her young mind 
during the first part of her drive, and her gayety 
was assumed and unnatural — as different froin 
her feelings m l\ie ew\>f v^xV oi ^Jtie A^^j^^'a W-ax 
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norning light had been Aom the evening's dark- 
ness. 

Her companion's voice grew more and more 
earnest and serious ; and when the prognosti- 
cated rain began to descend, and he encircled 
with his arm her slender form, in order to wrap 
tho furred mantle more closely round her, and 
fih*3 expressed her concern that her mother's 
1'earb siiould be realized, and that she should be 
uneasy on her account, he whispered, in a tone 
that thrilled through her heart, *' She need not 
fear : are you not with me 7 Your mother knows 
how I love you all, dearest Maud ; she knows 
I would gladly shed my life's blood to be able 
through life to shield you from every blast — ^you, 
for whom I would deem it blessed, thrice bless- 
ed, to live — to die ! and though cruel fortune 
has denied it — " 

But, as if by a strong effort, he checked him- 
self, and a deep sigh and a long pause ensued. 
This burst of enthusiasm, humbug, or whatever 
it might be called, for a time recalled Maud to a 
sense of what was right. Harry Percy felt the 
hand which, a moment before, had been pressed 
within his own, quickly withdrawn, while she 
drew herself up, averted her head, and was si- 
lent. 

But for this he cared not : he felt that the 
game was in his own hands ; he knew the 
mighty struggle of her pride against his love, 
and this very struggle made him glory more than 
ever in his conquest. *' Harry Percy, thou art 
indeed invincible!" he inwardly apostrophized. 

And Maud trembled at her own abject weak- 
ness : she, who had ever made it her boast to 
triumph over the hearts of others, now to have 
so little command over her own ! Was it pos- 
sible that she possessed so little dignity and 
command 1 

But those who have never yet felt the neces- 
sity of curbing their own will in the slighest 
degree ; who have ever made the gratification 
of their own feelings their chief object, consid- 
ering little those of others ; who have used their 
[>ride merely as a weapon to mortify, not as 
a defence and^ armour to preserve their own 
hearts in the paths of rectitude, often find pride 
deaf to their call when its aid is really needed. 

Maud at length attempted to break the si- 
lence; which to her, at least, was embarrassing, 
and in a hurried, careless manner, waiting for 
no answer, proceeded to talk rapidly on indif- 
ferent subjects. Her companion perceived her 
confusion, and rejoiced at it. 

Mr. Sutherland was standing at the door 
ready to receive them on their arrival, and 
when he pressed his daughter in his arms as 
he lifted her from the carriage, her heart smote 
Uer, for had not she encouraged — ^yielded her- 
elf up without a struggle to a feeling which, 
were her parent conscious of its existence, 
fvould fill him with amazement, grief, and un- 
bounded indignation 1 The ikther, always so 
fond and kind, having led her before a blazing 
wood fire in the hall, and gently relieved her of 
her numerous wet wrappings, for the first time 
perceived who had been her companion, and in- 
quired with some surprise what had become of 
Arthur. Maud answered not, but cast her eyes 
upon the ground. 

Harry Percj, however, in his usual off-band 
'W9Xt explained the affair iq a manner more 
E 



satisfactory than true ; and Mr. Sutherland, per- 
fectly free from all suspicion, and believing thai 
the heart of his daughter was wholly Arthur 
Balfour's, attributed her changed demeanour 
to the circumstance of her having been depri- 
ved of hia society. 

" You look pale, my darling child ; and how 
cold these little hands are !" he remarked, as 
he took one of them, and gently chafed it with- 
in his own. 

" They are so, indeed," rejoined Harry, and 
the other hand was seized by him, while, with 
the admirable power he possessed of rendering 
the most trival circumstances amusing and in- 
teresting, he edified Mr. Sutherland by relating 
the events of the day; and the colour soon 
returned to Maud's cheeks, and warmth to the 
little hand, which fluttered like a bird within 
his. 

And thus was the group arranged round the 
fire when the chariot drove to the door and Mr 
Sutherland hastened to receive the party. 

Maud attempted to withdraw the hand which 
remained in that of Harry Percy : she had no 
inclination at that moment to meet her injured 
lover's glance, and wished to depart ere he en- 
tered the hall. But, before this could be ac- 
complished, her hand had experienced one more 
fervent pressure, and then it was raised to 
Harry Percy's lips ! Scarcely had it been re- 
leased; with a long-drawn, passionate sigh, and 
Maud but made a few hasty steps tovvards tho 
oaken staircase, when Arthur entered, shaking 
the rain from his hat and greatcoat. 

He started on seeing Maud, and to her ques> 
tion, inquired in a tone of assumed gayety, ol 
whether he had enjoyed his drive, he replied, 
with a sad smile, 

" No ! how could I enjoy it 1 And you, 
Maud—" 

There was nothing like reproach or anger in 
his voice or manner, but his words smote pain- 
fully on her heart, and she exclaimed, with a 
flash of her large, sparkling eyes, and in a bit- 
ter, passionate accent, intended for him who 
had brought all this altered state of feeling upon 
her, and caused her to give pain to one so ex- 
cellent, 

" I have not enjoyed my drive at all, I assure 
you. I wish I had gone in the chariot with— 
with mamma." 

Harry Percy smiled an incredulous, scornful 
smile, but neither Arthur nor Maud perceived 
it : the former had averted his fice, probably 
desirous of concealing the emotions which were 
rising in his heait as he listened to her words ; 
and Maud, having concluded her abrupt, con- 
fused sentence, placed her little foot on the 
first dark, shining oaken step, and hastily as 
cended the stairs. 



CHAPTER XX. 

** I need not say how, ona by ant, 
Lore'i flowers have dropp'd from oflfLoTo's chain." 

L.L.L. 
" Is there a heart that music cannot melt ?" 
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^ of Arthar Balfoar. There existed no longer 
any reasonable grounds for suspicion on the 
subject of Harry Percy's attentions towards 
Maud. It seemed, indeed, that restraint and 
coldness had sprung up between them. Maud 
was to all appearance his own, and Arthur Bal- 
four, too happy to sink once more into the 
sweet dream of love, sought not to awake from 
it ; be feared to dispel it, and would not, there- 
fore, trust himself to question the reality ; he 
dared not ask himself if it were the same love 
that had at first made him so supremely happy ; 
he did not trust himself to question whether 
there was not in the demeanour of the beautiful 
girl too much courtesy, too much of ceremoni- 
ous attentioQ — ^the sad signal 

** When lore begfina to sicken and dec&y"—' 

m short, too much cold, calm kindness to suit 
the character of love— at any rate, the love of 
Maud Sutherland ! 

He dared not allow himself to remember how 
little this would have satisfied him once: he 
was too glad to escape the storm, which at one 
time threatened to burst and crush his hopes 
forever, to seek now to dissipate the ominous 
stillness which had succeeded the former bright 
sunshine. 

What abject cowards does love make of the 
stoutest hearts ! 

But stil^ there were moments when a word, 
a look wcxild make him feel the change, ** the 
shadow our his brow, the sickness at his heart ;'' 
then, again, a smile, a peculiar tone of voice, 
speaking of by-gone hours, would cause the 
shadow to depart, and once more his young 
heart would beat with hope and joy. 

In his moments of doubt and sorrow — and 
often did they recur — he had not even the con- 
solation (if so it could be deemed) of blaming 
his suspected rival, for it seemed as if Percy 
scrupulously avoided the society and conversa- 
tion of Maud. And this had been for some 
time Percy's policy — policy of which Arthur 
knew not fully the danger, though he who prac- 
tised it, so experienced in the nature of the heart 
of woman, fully estimated and valued its power. 

One evening, however, Arthur and the two 
sisters were assembled, by the desire of Mrs. 
Sutherland, at the piano, but May's voice had 
alone b.een heard ; in vain had she called upon 
her two companions to join her. Arthur had 
repeatedly shaken his head, saying he was in 
no singing mood ; for a few hours before a pang 
had been inflicted on his heart, which at last de- 
termined him to break through a state of things 
which even the certainty of misery would be 
more tolerable to endure. 

May's voice carried him back to the first eve- 
ning spent at Sutherland, and then his mind 
rapidly traced all the past circumstances from 
that day to the present time. At last Maud, 
who had hitherto been seated on an ottoman 
opposite to Arthur, her eyes fixed in sullen si- 
lence on the ground, only raising them occa- 
sionally to glance hastily towards the opposite 
end of the room where Harry Percy was seated, 
apparently in deep thought, suddenly started up, 
and how did his heart throb as she exclaimed, 
in an animated tone, as if wishing to rouse her- 
gelffrom ber late gloomy 
"Arthur, pray do not look 80 grave and dis- 
oia/: aJtbougbyou may have Josft the powers of 



conversing, perhaps you can sing to us. No f 
she continued, in a gay but commanding strain. 
**I must insist on hearing a solo. May, yoi^ 
shall choose one for him. Come ! no refusal. 
I will have it." 

The truth was, she had seen a smile of satis- 
faction and triumph pass over the countenance 
of Harry Percy as he glanced at Arthur^ 
mournful countenance ; he knew well the paio 
he was inflicting on the young man, and he 
seemed to glory in it. Maud saw all this : her 
better feelings prevailed, her heart smote her, 
and then it was that she turned to Arthur and 
desired him to sing ; he prepared to obey her 
commands, while May selected a solo. 

What language can speak so eloquently to 
the heart as that of song 1 Well may the poet 
say, 

** Amid the golden gifts which Heaven 
Has left, liJce portions of its light on earth, 
None hath inch influence as music h%th." 

The very soul of the young man seemed to 
gush from his lips in the following words of the 
song selected by May : 

*' Changed, changed ! I feel that thou art chained. 
Though change thou dost denjr ; 
1 feel It as the storm is fMt, 
Ere seen in yonder sky. 
Slight are the signs that show the heart, 
And slight those showing thine ; 
Ah ' WHY should time exhaust THT love 
And yet not alter mine T 

Those eyes that used to fill with light, 

When I have gazed on thee, 

That voice which into whisper sunk 

Whene'er it spoke to me ; 

Those eyes are cold— that voice has lost 

That low, peculiar tone ; 

Till now I did not know how much 

I thought thou wert my own. . 

Be altered— faitblflss — what thou wilt, 

But let me still believe 

That ONCE I was beloved again, 

That thou didst not deceive. 

My present is a weary lot, 

My future is o'ercast ; 

My heart, which dreams and doubts distrust. 

Turns sadly to the past." 

Arthur Balfour had a beautifully plaintive an0 
sweet-toned voice, and the pathos and dee]i 
feeling with which he breathed forth words sf 
accordant with the painful emotions passing is 
his heart, the melting tenderness so uncon 
sciously expressed in his eyes as he turned 
them towards Maud, were truly touching. When 
he arrived at the concluding stanza, his voics 
became low and tremulous, and his fluttering 
heart rendered the last two lines scarcely audi- 
ble to those who were at some distance from 
the instrument, though to the two persons near 
him they were perfectly distinct. 

Little did some of his audience imagine how 
appropriate to his own feelings were the words 
he uttered! Mr. Sutherland exclaimed from 
the farther end of the long saloon, ** What a 
dismal ditt}', Balfour !'' And Mrs. Sutherland 
added, " Yes, it is indeed ; and really, from the 
manner you sing it, Arthur, one might imagine 
that you were pouring forth the sorrows of your 
own heart." 

But some of the listeners did not appeal 
equally unconscious. As he finished the song, 
he met the eyes of May raised towards his with 
a look of the deepest sympathy : it was a look 
he had frequently encountered lately, but never 
had \\e so fviW^ ^.^^T^ci^Xed \.Yi« ^vcv<iTve<&.'& of ita li! 
I expTesaioti as aX xYi\s ttto\£«.tyX, ««A V^ \\kn^^\ 
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that hitherto her affectionate solicitude bad 
only met with coldness and neglect; bending 
over her, therefore, he said, in a low, kind voice, 

*' Thank you, de%r May, Ihank you for finding 
me words to exprpss what I so deeply feei." 

He was turning away, but a gentle touch of 
his arm and an expressive glance from her 
w^hom he addressed caused him to direct his 
'ocks once more towards Mgud, whose lace, 
during the latter part of the song, had been 
averted. Ii was now buried in her hands, and 
the pearly drops were fast trickling through 
her slender fingers, while her bosom heaved 
convulsively. 

May rose hastily, not to comfort her, but to 
leave that part to be performed by one more 
able, and to prevent, if possible, the observation 
of others being directed towards her. She saw 
not till she moved that Harry Percy was stand- 
ing behind her chair, evidently earnestly watch- 
ing the deep emotion of her sister. 

Maud perceived it not. Bitter remorse for 
the sufferings she had caused — for her treach- 
ery, her inconstancy — were at that moment 
exercising their chastening influence on her 
heart ; and when at length Harry Percy ap- 
proached her, and was about to seat himself by 
fter side, she repulsed him with a look which 
oafHed even him. 

To hide his confusion and discomfiture, he 
walked, seemingly as if it had been his original 
\ntention, to the other end of the room, where 
he was soon engaged in conversation with Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutherland. 

In the deep recess of the saloon, by the side 
if his beloved, Balfour passed an hour of per- 
fect bliss — so perfect that he almost deemed it 
equivalent to the misery he had lately endured. 
He made such good use of that brief hour, that 
it seemed probable Harry Percy's usurped do- 
minion, once shaken as it now was, would soon 
totter, bend, and fall to the ground, never to 
rise again. 

But alas! the next morning, with the post, 
arrived a summons requiring Arthur's presence 
in Ireland on military afiairs which admitted of 
DO postponement. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"Farewell! 
Shadows and scenei that hare for many hoon 
Been my comimnionv, I part from ye 

with deep, ead thoughts 

And hopes^almost misgivings !" — L. E. L. 

This intelligence fell like a thunderbolt on 
the heart of poor Arthur. One more fortnight, 
and his destiny was to be irrevocably decided. 
.\way from his beloved, that period would ap- 
pear a century ! Still, in the midst of his de- 
spondency, he had one powerful sense of con- 
solation. Had he been called away a few days 
sooner, he would have departed, his mind dis- 
tracted with suspicion and doubt; now he 
scorned his previous fears and gloomy forebo- 
dings, and his perfect confidence and renewed 
nappiness served to support him when the sink- 
ing sensation of misery forced itself upon him, 
and which, in spite of all his fortitude, he xaorn 



Mr. Sutherland had an engagement in the. 
country town that morning which obliged himrV 
to quit home soon after Arthur had told him of * 
the necessity of his immediate departure. On 
taking an affectionate leave of his young rela- 
tive, he spoke with muclT warmth of the real 
pleasure it gave him to think of the near con* 
nexion which would soon exist between them, 
and Arthur heard with a thrill of joy, tempered, 
however, by the saddened tone of Mr. Suther- 
land's voice, that it was his wife's earnest hope 
that an event which she so ardently desired 
should not be delayed longer than was requisite 
for the necessary arrangements on such occa- 
sions. 

Arthur knew by the quivering lip of the 
speaker, the nervous pressure of his hand, 
what were the reflections that prompted this 
desire. With her — ^that much-loved friend, he 
had a long and affecting interview : and theu 
he sought Maud, for in half an hour he w^as to 
depart. 

He found her in the conservatory, tying up 
the slender branches of a choice rose-tree. It 
had been transplanted by her own hands on the 
very day succeeding the evening on which the 
disclosure of their love had taken place, and 
they had pleased themselves with the idea that 
the flower would blossom about the time when 
they should be formally betrothed tQ one anoth- 
er ; and now two beauteous buds were just ap- 
pearing, giving promise of full-blown roses in 
less than a fortnight. 

" Maud," said Arthur, as he took her hands 
in his, *' those roses were planted as emblems 
of hope and love for future years ! When I re- 
turn to claim this precious hand, and with it the 
precious heart you promised to bestow on me, 
let me see one of those roses in your hair, as a 
sign that your heart is the same — unchanged— 
as it was in that hour when you made me so 
happy. Oh ! my beloved, my own Maud, let 
the bright flower greet me on my return, speak- 
ing of joy and faith, telling me that your love 
was true and constant, not a moment's phan- 
tasy — a dream — a brief drdim — ^that — ** and 
the colour mounted to his temples, and his eyes 
flashed with enthusiasm. 

Arthur Balfour did not see the vivid crimson 
rivalling his own which overspread Maud's face 
and brow, for she bent over the rose-tree, her 
long ringlets completely concealing her counte- 
.nance; but she interrupted his speech in a 
quick, cold tone of voice, which sounded paui- 
fully on his ear, saying, 

"Arthur, even on the very eve — the very 
moment of your departure, you still torment me 
with doubts and suspicions ;" then in an as- 
sumed tone of careless gayety, she continued, 
'< But I hate scenes, so let us talk on other sub* 
jects. I will certainly wear one of the roses in 
my hair, if it will gratify you, and the other 
shall be presented to you, accompanied by a 
couplet of verses hailing you as Captain Bal- 
four. But perchance the roses ^ay be blighted 
before they arrive at full perfection, or some 
audacious mortal may take a fancy to them ; 
and then," she continued, in a tone of feigned 
alarm, " what is to he d<x^^\ '^\«x^^v>ife "^^ 



felt more deepJjr as the moment for departure \wncftV^ mv^^X \ «^^^^!?^^'ll^^^^^'. 
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the Bedst/ or the Wars of the Roses, will the 
Qoeen of the Flowers have created such com- 
motion and disaster." 

There is nothing that more completely gives 
the deathblow to romance or sentiment than 
raillery or ridicule. "^ Arthur Balfour coloured 
and felt almost ashamed of his late enthusiasm, 
and by the time the carriage which was to con- 
vey him away was heard to drive up, he had 
forced himself to assume the same light, gay 
tone and manner as his companion. 

But then the sinking of his heart returned, 
and with a faltering voice and blanched lip he 
faintly murmured his farewell. Empires — 
worlds would Arthur Balfour have given for 
one tear, one speaking sign in return ; but no ! 
though there was a proper look of sadness and 
sorrow on the part of Maud, it did not wholly 
satisfy him. He thought he was entitled to a 
warmer adieu than the mere pressure of the 
band : he would have ventured to impress a 
kiss on her lovely Cheek, but with a smile and 
a blush she turned away her head. 

However, when the last moment came — when 
Arthur rose to depart — when she had listened 
to his final, trembling words of affection, and 
beheld his pale face and glistening eye, a feel- 
ing of greater tenderness and grief appeared to 
pervade her heart, and in a soft tone, which 
was like balm to the wounded heart of poor 
Arthur, she exclaimed, 

" Write to me, Arthur, and do not be long 
away. God bless you, Arthur !" and thus they 
parted. 

As Arthur Balfour passed through the vesti- 
bule on his way to the carriage, he remembered 
he had yet one more adieu to make, and in the 
midst of his grief he reproached himself for 
even for a moment forgetting his dear, gentle 
May. He was preparing to seek her, when he 
heard his name softly pronounced, and she has- 
tened to meet him. Arthur took her hand and 
led her into the drawing-room. 

^* Arthur! I thought you had gone without 
wishing me goo^by," she said, with a forced 
smile ; but she was deadly pale, and he saw 
tears upon her cheeks. 

** And could you believe that I should forget 
you, May, whom I love already as a sister 1" 
replied Balfour. 

The fair girl looked up in his face with an ex- 
pression which was like a gleam of sunshine, 
but the next moment she sighed heavily. 

" And will you love me as a brother, May," 
Balfour continued, "when I return to claim 
Maud as my wife ! Will you be as kind as you 
have ever been to me since the evening when 
we first met by the lake's side 1 And will you 
promise in my absence," and he spoke in an 
earnest, almost solemn tone, " to take care of 
your sister 1 Let her not forget me. May," he 
added, in a deep, low voice ; ** to no other ears 
but yours would I breathe what I am about to 
say. There have been moments — agonizing, 
maddening moments— when the torturing sus- 
picion has sprung up within my heart that — 
that— that your sister loved me not — ay, even 
that she loved another!" He paused, appa- 
'Antly expecting an indignant exclamation from 

1 listener; but in a heaitsttlng and embarrass- 

ione she murmured, 

OJi Arthur, Arthur, do not speak thus ! She 



does, I hope, love vou — indeed she does 
but—" 

Arthur interrupted her by pressing her in bis 
arms as he would have done a favourite sister 
kissing the lips that had pronounced the pre* 
cious words. 

*' Thank you for those reviving words, dar- 
ling May," he exclaimed ; but when he released 
her from his embrace, he beheld her as pale as 
monumental marble. " Why do you look so 
sadl" he continued. "Are you not glad that 
Maud loves mel Do you not wish me to be 
your brother 1" 

" Oh yes, ' Arthur," she replied ; " can you 
doubt iti But I know not why it is, a dark 
cloud, as it were, seems hanging over us, as if 
some fearful event would happen during youi 
absence. I do feel sad — very sad. Oh ! do not 
— pray do not remain long away !" 

"Thank you, May!" he said, in an absent 
manner, as he fixed his eyes with a penetrating 
glance on her blanched cheeks, now bathed in 
tears, and listened to the painful heavings of 
her beating heart. The truth was, that Balfour 
ruminated on the question which suggested it- 
self to his mind, " Why this parting should be 
so unlike anolherl" 

He then began to talk of her mother, attribu 
ting much of May's dejection to anxiety on her 
account, and spoke cheeringly of the hope he 
still entertained that the approaching fine weath- 
er would restore her to health ; but the dreadful 
thought of her beloved parent's danger had 
never once crossed her mind, therefore she 
seemed more terrified than comforted by what 
Arthur said on that subject. He quickly per- 
ceived this, and spoke of other topics. 

"May," he safd, "I parted from Maud al' 
smiles, and I believed them to be omens of fu- 
ture happiness; but your tears and sadness 
have banished all idea of smiles. I shall depart 
wretched and dejected. What is the cause of 
this deep sorrow 1 Tell me, I beseech you !'* 

" Perhaps I may be very silly — very weak," 
she replied. 

At this moment a, servant was heard ap- 
proaching. " I must go," he hastily exclaimed ; 
and as he turned to depart, his eye happened to 
rest upon a large mirror, in which was reflected 
a view of the walk leading to the conservatory : 
a cloud came over his brow. " Promise me," 
he said, seizing the hand of May and pressing 
it within his own, while his voice was agitated 
and earnest in the extreme, " promise me to be 
constantly with your sister when I am away. 
Go to her now : I left her in the conservatory. 
Oh, May, do not — do not let her forget me, if 
you love me !" 

" That indeed she shall not, if aught I can do 
will prevent it," was the answer, while May 
lifted her tearful eyes to Arthur's face. " But 
again I entreat you, be not long away." 

Arthur once more looked inquiringly at her, 
but a Servant entered to announce that the car- 
riage had been ready some minutes, and im- 
pressing a last kiss on her fair forehead, he mur- 
mured again the words " Go to your sister !" 
and then left her. 'But did May obey Arthur's 
entreaties! did she at once seek her sister? 
No, she stood rapt — without motion — ^listen in.'j 
to ihe carriage >NY\ee\s ^a xViq ^owik^i^ d\ed %x7iA- 
uaUy away Vu l\ve ^VaXaa^e, «lxi^ Wv^^ ^\v^ ^^\%^^ 
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ner head ; but the abject upon which her eves 
I'ell by chance again plunged her into a profound 
lit uf musing, which lasted some lime. 

The bright afternoon sun nas streaming into 
ttie rmim, and shed its light on a large picture 
which hung apposite to her. It represented a 
he.-iuiilul boy of about ten years old, with his 
arms twined lovingly round the neuk of a Tair, 
Jclicaie child that leaned her bead against his 
shoulders, her golden ringlets, through which 
he carelessly passed his fingers, mingling witli 
his short, crisp chestnut curls; her large, soil 
liaicl eyes were lifted up to his face with a look 
of almost veneralmg affection, but his eyes were 
turned away. The; rested with a supplicating 
espression on a third figure in the portrait, an- 
other little girl, who stood at a short distance 
from him, her head erect, her sunny locks flung 
back, her round, dimpled arms waving an adieu, 
while in her dark, losirous orbs there was a half 
mocking, half triumphant air, which seemed to 
say, " I am going to leave you, and I well knou- 
Ihe pain i shaU inflict." May gazed un the 
group till tlic warm life-blood had mantled hf r 
(lale face, and a long, deep-drawn sigh heaved 
Irom her breast. The sigh was for the blue-eyed 
boy, nut for the gentle baby-girl ; but while she 
g^ed and pondered, varying eipressioDs. as 
diversilied as the shadows on the hills, passed 
3«cr her countenance, and contending, over- 
powering sensations caused her heart to swell 
almost lo agony, and tears to overflow. 



and then, for the first lime, the secret of her own 
heart, like a Bosh of lightning, was revealed to 
her ; lur a moment she felt slujined by the blow, 
and tike the flower weighed down by its dew, 
she bowed. her head, but it was only for an in- 
stant 1 for when, hiding her face on her sister'a 
boiom. she listened to her proud, happy recital, 
the pretty floweret again raised its head, and 
with a bright smile she congratulated her for- 
luiiate sister. She was rejoiced for her, although 
fur herself she had just awakened from a sweer 
dream, which had passed away, slie thought, 



From that hour a 



■'Tlulw 



t, like 



a difl'erent love sprang 



U lovi 



'■l(e. 



CHAPTER XXir. 



L. E. L. 

When Arthur Balfour first became sensible 
»f Iho state of his feehngs towards Maud Suther- 
land, from scruples of lionour and delicacy lie 
endeavoured to stifle the growing passion' liy 
flying from the dangerous presence of her he 
.oved. He walked, he rode, he sat by the side 
of May, even as he had done in the days <•( 
ttieir familiar childhood. Arthur Balfour po: 
sesscd no innate vanity, and 
danger to the bea[t of the calm, seemingly pa: 
sioniess being by attentions so tender, yet la< 
ished with a brother's spirit, nor could any one 
have guessed that a wound bad been inflicted 

-no, not even May was aware that her heatt 
bad receiicd an impression which might one 
day cause her anguish. All she fell at that mo- 
ment was a joy reigning within her bosom, 
which made her step lighter and her heart more 
gay since Arthur smiled on her more than had 
any other. He appeared lo court her society, 
he so olten called her back when she was about 
to leave the room, to invite her to walk or to 
ride. She thought him noble, good — next to 
her father, the moat perfect man on earth, but 
that was all: she knew not that her heart 

'■HlJfillM" 



girl felt joy in Arthur's happiness 
as if it had been her own ; and when, at length, 
a cloud appeared to obscure that happiness, 
ivith what fear, wiih what anxiety did she 
watch its progress '. how many a pang did her 
:;iiothing influence spare him ! how many a hit- 
tL>r word, and cold look which she knew would 
nound, was averted from him by a " soft word 
wtiich turneth away wrath" from her gentle 
li]]S ! Anfl then, how many adangerous glance, 
and still mor^ dangerous liie-i-ieu, was pre- 
vented by May ; for, with all the quick-sighted- 
noss of her active, jealous affection, she soon 
discovered the exact state of affairs, and alas '. 
the real peril which threatened Arthur's peace 
of mind. The redoubtable, all-powerful Harry 
Percy, the practised worldling, had often, of 
late, felt his conscience pricked, the colour rise 
to hie cheek, and his eyes sink ; and this effect 
was produced by the qiiiet though reproachrul 
tone, or even the penetrating, stern glance of 
the meek, yielding, insignificant girt, for such 
be had once considered her. But the heaits of 
men are not in the hands of men. May foresaw 
diSicutlies rising rapidly round Arthur Balfoor, 
but she coutd not turn the current of theie 
troubles ; she cuuld only weep for him, pray fin 

And not alone for him did she weep, but for 

her sister, the real victim— for her parents, 

dreamed of I "hose dearly cherished hopes threatened to be 









Or, if the thought had crossed her mind, it 
but a brief dream of bliss, for there came a 

She saw the ring which she had hoped would ' wewtoVw^V^ v«^\x v'a.^ wvi^s^^^V 
be hersplacpdonlhe fingerof herbeaul\(u\sis-\Mi\l \uW\m. ■■—'-- "■" 
Wr, aad ahe beheld her smiies of happtttfcas/vmeti." 



itally frustrated, and yet they did not, could 

It seemed so strange — their bliodnesB I hei 
f,ither,too, usually so clear-sighted and observ- 
ant! but his eyes, heart, and soul were at this 
tjme centred in her invalid mother, and indeed 
Ills noble nature was the last to harbour stjspi- 
cmns injurious to the honour of another. Often 
liid May long to speak to him on the subject— 
tf) warn him of the serpent he was cherishing 
in his breast ; hut she dreaded, poor girl ! to 
bring the thunderbolt down upon their heads— 
III crush their hopes, which were so bright. She 
had shrunk from being herself the m 
king from their happy dream "- — 
piirents, and now it was too laiu. oue uju wtm 
knew the nature of her sister's disposition- too 
ivell she also knew that interference now would 
avail hut little. Opposition, reproach, would 
only farther excite the fire whicli was kindling 
in her heart. No ! May fell that she was pow- 
erless to avert the imtjeodit^s.-*^-, *«- ^"''*- 
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It nas Ihns ehe thought, as she stood gazing 
on the picture belbre her when Arthur depart- 
ed, and with a tearful, sairowrul aigh she mur- 
mured, "Oh, Arthur, why did yon love that cru- 
el little beauty inslead of—" and ihen the vivid 
biuah mantled ber pale cheek, " inatead of her 
who would nerer hare^iven you the pain, the 
grief which I fear yoo ate doomed to sulTer — 
who would haTo iored you. But she does love 
you dearly, aa did that quiet little girl you are 
sheltering in your arms, and ahe will try her 
Jwat (would that ahe could do more) to turn 
Rwa; the threatening storm," 

And then May lemembeied Arthur Balfour's 
last injunction, and blanied hereelf for having 
disregarded it. She hastily brushed away her 
teats and left the room to seek her aister. 

Alas ! May, why did yau lairy ao long 1 She 
found her, but not aloae. 



CHAPTER XXIir. 

" 111 taU this,' Hid tha dd uu, > whu ii lilt. 

A ivlf oi Doubled wa;«n, when 1}m •oul, 

LiSi m Tii'd bKk, it tctm'i njKiii tha vji™ 

Wheh Maud torned away alter her cold fare- 
Wdll to poor Arthur Balfour, and had listened to 
his footateps till they quite died away, she seat- 
ed herself on a low flower-stand which was near, 
and heaved a long, deep sigh. 

But it was not sorrow Ihal called it forth ; 
ahe sighed to think that ahe should actually ex- 
perience a feeling of relief at the departure of 
one whom she had loved so well ; slie sighed lo 
think how changed was her own heart. She 
rememhered her emotion on the previous even- 
ing-*-the tears she bad shed — the happiness she 
h^ erOojed when, for a brief space, (hose soft- 
er emotiona had re-entered her heart ; she now 
felt that the feeling had only been " a touch of 
light — a tone— asong." "The sweet enchant- 
ment" was now all gone — gone forever '. " But 
why," she exclairoed, a proud smile curling her 
lip, " why should I sigh and grieve for having 
Bhaken off the chains of love 1 After all, iiher- 
is delightful, and I am still nnfeltered 1" 



But did she /»f herself fres! One chain hi 

n Irora h. 

another Chen 



mdeed fallen u 



a her heart, hut was there n< 



A footstep was heard approaching. 
" She f nng fnnn W fonheul iu cnrlfl of bright hair. 
Ere Ihoe* Hngleti tnH ronnd her, euolher wu then ; 
And fluli'il her chHk'i crimuii, ud dirk diwip'd 

It was Harry Percy, with a brow of care, arras 
folded, eyes bent la the ground, and his mind 
probably filled with harassing visions of impor- 
tonaCe creditors, crushed hopes, vain regrets 
of the past — fit meditations for the ruined gam- 
bler. 

There was a natural start, a aurprised expres- 
sion in the dark, arched eyebrawa aa he suddcn- 
Ifraised them, a melancholy hut sweet smile as 
the form of the beautiful heiress met his gaze. 
the young cousin whom he caressed and loved 
■• I child, the daughter of her who had been 
Ihe companion of his infancy, and of a father 
mbo bad been bis generous benefactor and best 
Hieadi Then wby such sentimenlai agitation 



on his part, and why that rapid change of colour, 
that strange tremour on hers! 

Never since the drive home from the ruined 
castle had the cousins found themselves teu-if 
Mie^indeed, they had seemed mutually to avoid 
each other; and even now, when Harry Percj 
stood before her, and said, in a hurried voices 
"I fear I am an intruder, Maud," sbo made a 
movement as if lo depart, and faintly uuerai' 
the words, " I am going to mamma." 

" One moment first," he continued ; " sorely 
as a cmin'n," and he laid a stress on the las* 
word, and paused for an instant, fixing his eyet 
on his listener, " a cov^n, and one who loves — 
loves you — as — aa— *& beloved — shall I pay sis- 
ter! — I may congratulate yon on the prospect* 

For the first time she^ifted her large eyes tf 
hia face; an eager, disappointed, inquiring, at- 
moat angry eipreaaion gleamed in those spark- 
ling eyes, and plainly said, " Do you congralD- 
latemeV 

But she only bowed her head proudly, and as 
she plucked to pieces the blossoms of a Capo 
Jessamine, and scattered the snow-white per- 
fumed leaves on tbe ground, quickly answered 
" Thank you." 

Earnestly did Harry Percy again look upon 
Maud Sutherland, and for a few moments ha 
spoke not ; then, in a deep, agitated tone, lie ex- 
claimed. 

" Cruel — cruel girl ! as carelessly as those 
fair fingers have scattered the blossom of that 
flower lo the winds, have you dispersed my vis- 
ionary hopea of bliss : hy those two lilllo words 
you acknowledge that my fate is decided — bnl 
no matter ; in a few days I depart." 

Hurriedly, veheraenlly was another flowei 
sacrificed, and the delicate leaves flung away, 
but no word waa spoken. 

" It is dangerous, it is wrong for me to re- 
main longer here," pursued Percy, "Oh. Mautf, 
why did you not send me sooner from you V 

He paused for a reply, and at last she mm 

" Why should I, Harry 1" 

"Yes, I shall depart!" he continued, "and 
therefore I will, I must speak, only once, of all 
I feel, ere 1 plunge again into the troubled, poi- 
sonous stream of the deceitful world, there to 
endeavour to drown — to root out of my memory 
the vision of the beautiful, the peerless anget 
whose purifying influence revived in my soul 
feelings of holier, better things — of a brighter. 



" Harry !" interrupted Maud, in an agitated 
and reproachful voice, " Harry !" 

" Pardon me — forgive me," be conlimied ; " I 
will try to be composed — calnt— calm as your 
young Imtr! But did be ever — could he evei 
feel aa I do now! Listen, and then, if you aiil. 
Ibea dismiss me : that moment 1 leave you — ay, 
and forever !" Maud spake not, and Harrj 
Percy continued with more than his usual ra- 
pidity and energy. "When I first entered the 
world, Maud, young and as yet uncon laminated, 
I loved a bright and lovely being: I then stood 
upon the brink of the abyss which has since 
proved my ruin. Had one laving hand beeo 
stretched forth to save me, I might have .been 
preserved fiotn thediaastraua course into which 
I p\uDged. 0(t iu3>tiieBal«%V£&Sai v\va,\\An^ 
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Jnlia Bernard was pruocnt above her years ; her 
temperament was calm, cold, calculating ; but, 
to do her justice, it was not merely selfish feel- 
ing which dictated her conduct ; she was ami- 
able, and felt solicitous for my future welfare ; 
she told me plainly .and firmly that she loved 
me, but that she also valued her own happiness, 
and therefore never would wed a gambler : her 
hand and heart were mine if I solemnly deter- 
mined never, never more from that day to touch 
a card — approach a hazard-table — never to set 
my foot upon a racecourse— in short, to abjure 
all and every description of gaming. I vowed, 
I promised ; but that very evening, excited by 
wine and my joyous thoughts, I was tempted 
and persuaded by those subtle enemies, my com- 
panions : I consented, for the last time, to hold 
the dice-box and throw a farewell cowp ; Julia, 
I remembered, had said * from that day !' How- 
ever, I played, and that evening fortune favour- 
ed me : I won an immense sum. This sum I 
determined to dedicate to my lovely Julia, and 
on the following morning purchased a parure of 
diamonds worthy of an empress. I laid them 
at her feet ; but never did goddess spurn a pol- 
luted sacrifice with more indignation than did 
the cruel, cold-hearted girl. My jewels she 
called the fruits of iniquity, and resolutely cast 
them from her, declaring solemnly that she 
never would become a partaker of my guilt by 
accepting the wages of sin— that she would 
never be my , wife ! and then, in softened accents, 
in pitying words, more galling, more hard to en- 
dure than reproach or harshness, she bade me 
leave her forever ! I departed," he continued, 
vehemently, " and maddened by disappointment, 
and totally reckless of consequences, only sought 
to drown my bitter thoughts in the intoxicating 
pleasures of the world. I plunged deeper than 
before into the fatal gulf I gambled day and 
night. I became, in short, the world's slave in- 
stead of its idol — but what are its idols but its 
slaves 1— while daily, hourly I loathed more and 
more the thraldom which so firmly fettered me." 
Maud listened with mute and absorbed interest 
to this painful narrative. Harry Percy seemed 
wound up to the highest pitch of excitement, 
and scarcely paused for breath as he thus made 
a confession of his past and present feelings. 
"Fate — Fortune, to mock me, to torture its 
wretched victim, at length led me' here — to 
Paradise on earth, and I beheld angels bright, 
and pure, and one most beautiful, whose pres- 
ence, whose companionship has infused into my 
soul a breath of heaven. The world and its 
vanities vanished from my sight : I dreamed 
again my early dream of love, but holier, love- 
lier was that dream. Alas ! the vision was 
soon dissipated— destroyed ; not by witnessing 
the cold love bestowed upon her by another — 
no, for could that be love which responded so 
ill with the overwhelming emotion which was 
burning within my heart 1 One word from the 
favoured youth relieved me from all fear of his, 
ardent love." Maud looked up inquiringly. 
" Some one spoke of you," pursued, eagerly, 
Harry Percy, •* and in so doing, used the word 
perfection. 'Perfection!' exclaimed Balfour, 
with a calm smile; *no, not perfection — far 
from it : in beauty, perhaps, she may be so ;,bv\t 
perfection is not expected or required in a mox- 
tt/ woman : defend me from what is called a 



" perfect wife !" * " Maud till now had eat im- 
movable, her large eyes distended, tho colour 
fading gradually from her cheeks to the same 
hue as the marble statue of Flora against which 
she leaned her head, but now they lushed with 
a bright crimson tint, her eyes flashed, her lip 
curled with anger. " I was awakened," Harry 
Percy proceeded to say, " from my dream of 
enchantment -by your excellent father — b}' your 
angel mother ; they told me they had secured 
the happiness of their child — her future welfare 
for life : and how had this been accomplished 1 
They said that from infancy you and your young 
relative had been destined for each other ; that 
the late Mr. Sutherland'had extorted a promise 
from them on his deathbed to that effect, in 
order that the son of his other grandson might 
benefit by his property. How skilfully has the 
fortunate youth furthered their views by coming 
here on hearing of this scheme, and so con- 
veniently falltng in love (as he would deem his 
cold preference) with the very being intended 
for him, who, though not perfection, may, by 
his judicious management, so become in time." 
*'And she," exclaimed Maud, starting up, 
her eyes glistening like sparks of fire, "she 
says. Heaven forever defend me from a perfect 
husband ! Have I then," she continued, aloud, 
" have I been, as it were, cheated, decoyed into 
giving my hand to one who, in obedience to 
command, has deigned to try to love mel. who 
looks on me as a proud, spoiled child, that he 
contemplates training to the meekness of my 
sister May, whom he so often holds up as a 
model for me to imitate, whom, had she been 
the heiress, he probably would have chosen 1" 
Harry Percy watched the countenance of the 
irritated speaker with concealed triumph and 
exultation. She continued, " Well. I remember 
how he struggled — how he postponcu the evil 
day which was to decide his fate ; how nearly 
he was on the eve of departing, unable to make 
up his mind to the sacrifice of himself And I 
— gracious Heavens ! when I look back upon 
that hour, I could go mad with anger against 
myself" 

She paused, for even at this moment hex 
heart reproached her; had she not been as- 
cribing mercenary, false motives to one who 
she well knew was the very soul of honour, the 
most disinterested of beings t She felt i^he was 
wrong — ^very wrong ! But the words of Harry 
Percy had stung her to the very soul. "My 
father, my mother," she added, in a softened 
tone, " how could you act thus 1 why did you 
deceive your child 1" 

But it was very far from Harry's intention 
that in her self-mortified pride and indignation 
towards others he should remain unnoticed- 
forgotten ; he therefore calmly but tenderly • 
took her hand, made her seat herself once 
more, and then said, 

" Maud, I have done wrong in thus disclo- 
sing to you, in an unguarded moment, circum- 
stances of which your parents have not thought 
fit to inform you ; but perhaps it is as well, for 
I am confident they imagine your heart is 
wholly Balfour's, or would they, kind and in- 
dulgent as they are, shackle tbkftvt^'^sNJ^'e^^*^^*^ 

\ Hi XYvftw o^w v«\<&\v^% ^^^^^'^'^^'^'^'^^'^^^ 
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B brother, I aslr * beseech 3 ou to answer me ;" 
and he spoke in a tone as deep, as earnest as if 
bia very life hung on the reply ; " answer me 
as you would ycur father ; tell me, and I will 
depart, and endeavour to pray for your happi- 
ness wi^h the deep fervour of a brother: tell 
me, Maud," and bis voice trembled and his 
cheek paled, "do you love Arthur Balfour 1 
will his love suffice for your happiness 1 Do 
you really love himi" 

Conflicting feelings were striving for mastery 
in the bosom of Maud : she felt that her answer 
would decide her fate ; and now that the mo- 
ment had arrived, and she was on the point af 
relinquishing forever the love of Arthur Balfour, 
she remembered what love it had been ,* how 
she had once valued it — gloried in it ; and again 
hastily rising, she exclaimed, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure, *' Arthur alone has a right to ask that 
question, and he only must hear the answer." 

A long, heavy sigh responded to her words, 
and then another pause ensued. Harry Percy 
pushed back from his brow his dark hair, and 
pressed his hand firmly upon it, and Maud re- 
mained for some moments with her eyes bent 
towards the ground. At length she raised 
them towards Harry Percy, contemplated his 
attitude of deep dejection, and a gratified feel- 
ing crept into her heart, which showed itself in 

" The haughty smile to hide the sigh beneath" 

wbibli played upon her lips. From between 
the parted fingers which veiled his eyes Harry 
Percy perceived it, and he heaved another sigh 
-—to hide a smile. 

At this moment a gentle footstep was heard, 
and May entered the conservatory. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

" My heart is fill'd with bitter thoughts, 
My eyes would fain shed tears ; 
I have been thinking upon past 
And upon future years." — L. E. L. 

May stood for an instant at the entrance of 
the conservatory, contemplating, with an un- 
easy expression on her countenance, the two 
beings before her. Maud had turned away her 
head, but Harry Percy slowly raised himself 
from his leaning posture, and extended his hand 
to welcome her with his usual easy, unembar- 
rassed smile. 

But no answering smile met his ; no hand 
was stretched forth to receive the one he prof- 
fered, and tears were glistening in her eyes. 

Harry Percy marked this, and as he drew 
oer towards him and kissed her forehead, he 
said, 

"How sad the pretty May-flower looks to- 
day!" 

" Yes," she said, impatiently ; then disenga- 
ging the hand he had taken, and turning from 
, him, said to her sister, " We shall all look sad 
to-day, for Arthur is gone !" 

** Then you love Arthur very much." 

This was said with such a significant glance 
of the eye, and in a tone of such deep meaning, 
that even Maud turned a somewhat surprised 
and curious look from one to the other. 

But it May were inwardly troubled by the ab- 

rapi guest/on, Harry Percy must have been dis- 

•ppcUtted if he expected any outward indication 



of embarrassment ; for, although there was 4 
brighter glow upon her pale cheek, she turned 
her open, ingenuous countenance full upon him, 
and said in a clear, steady voice, 

" I do love him — and who could not 1 — for ia 
he not truly noble — truly exceljient 1 Yes," she 
repeated, " truly good ; there is no deception ia 
his character. We all know there are some,*' 
and here her colour heightened and her aott 
eyes flashed, " who seem externally virtuous- 
charming, but in reality are false, deceitful, 
treacherous !" 

*' And such you believe me to be !" he replied, 
with a deep sigh, and a tone of such heartfelt 
despondency that even May for a moment re- 
gretted the bitterness of her last speech, but in 
the next he had turned to her sister. She heard 
the whispered words, 

"And do you, Maud, think this of mel" and 
May felt sure that the sigh and melancholy were 
assumed. Other sounds he murmured in her 
sister's ear: they were too low to reach her 
own, but she saw the crimson hue spread over 
that sister's cheek as she hastily averted her 
head. 

The murmured words had been, ** Alas ! in 
your hands rests my fate, whether my future 
life is to be virtuous ; you might be my guardian, 
my redeeming angel !" 

*' Let us go to mamma, dear Mand," exclaimed 
May, somewhat impatiently ; ** she has been a 
long time alone." 

Maud rose slowly and followed her sister to 
her mother's sitting-room, where they were 
soon joined by Harry Percy. 

How little was that calm, sweet, suflTering 
mother aware, as she joyfully welcomed the 
trio, what stormy emotions were tormenting 
each heart ! She listened some time to the 
agreeable conversation of Percy, but her anx- 
ious eye soon observed something amiss in the 
countenance of Maud. She imagined she could 
easily guess the cause of her 'depression and 
agitated looks, and she immediately proposed a 
ride, knowing the exhilarating effect of exercise 
on the spirits of her daughter. 
« *^ You will have a full hour and a half before 
the dressing-bell rings, dearest, and it will be 
quite light till then ; I am sure Harry will ac- 
company.you." • 

Harry did not offer a great many objections, 
and rose to order the horses. 

** And May," he said, as he reached the door, 
"you will ride too, will you noti" 

May had walked to the window, and was ap» 
parently gazing on the landscape without. 

" Will you ride, dear child, or will you stay 
and take a turn with me on the terrace 1" ask- 
ed Mrs. Sutherland. For the first time in her 
life, perhaps, when there was any question re- 
lating to the wishes of her mother. May hesita- 
ted. ** Ob, I see she would like to ride, and it 
will do her good," said Mrs. Sutherland. 

But no ! May could not endure that hei 
mother should suppose for a moment that she 
could prefer any pleasure to that of being of use 
to her. She looked upon the pale cheek of that 
idolized parent, remembered that her father was 
absent, that if she left her she would be alone, 
and replied without turning her head from the 
window, 

" No, 1 aViaW woX n^e •" WWtet^^^sa ^\a.\!^ 
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n., doubting feeling within her heart as she pro- 
nounced the words. 

May, with her mother leaning on her arm, 
was strolling on the terrace when Harry Percy 
and Maud, side by side, slowly wended their 
way along the gravel approach ; but how differ- 
ent wore the thoughts of the parent and child 
as they both gazed on the graceful figures of 
the equestrians till they disappeared from their 
Bight ! 

"A lide this beautiful evening will do Maud 
good," said the former, "especially with such 
a cheerful companion : she looked pale and out 
of spirits ; but we cannot wonder at that,. can 
w^, May V* she added, smiling. 

May endeavoured to smile in return, but it 
was a forced, melancholy expression ; she could 
not say she thought the ride would do her sister 
good. Alas ! no. 

And then she had to listen to her mother's 
conversation respecting Arthur and Maud, and 
it made her heart ache to think of the blow 
which must sooner or later fall on her unsus- 
|)ecting, confiding mother — that day on which 
the veil would be withdrawn — that day which, 
she now felt with grief, was fast approaching. 

A third person had watched the pair as they 
rode past her, and there was a meaning, an ex- 
pression in her eyes as she looked after them, 
as if she had been well acquainted with the se- 
crets of their hearts. Had it been in the days 
of witchcraft, no one would have hesitated in 
ranking old Judith amid the weird sisterhood of 
days gone by. 

As Maud passed "Percy Castle" she had 
turned her looks upward towards the creeping 
vine, the foliage of which was already shooting 
forth. Did she think of the sweet and sour 
grapes? True, she turned her head hastily 
away, but it was to avoid a very unpleasant ap- 
parition at one of the windows. From it peep- 
ed old Judith, her blear eyes fixed on her with 
no very agreeable expression, and her harsh, 
demoniacal laugh ringing gratingly on her ears, 
as Maud gave her horse a quick touch with the 
whip and galloped off. 

It brought back vividly to her mind all the!* 
incidents of that September morning — the cir- 
cumstances which had called forth the same dis- 
cordant sounds, and she thought of the change 
which had been wrought in her heart since she 
heard it last. 

Oh ! that she had received that sound, unmu- 
6ical as it was, as a threatening, warning pow- 
er, calling her to turn from present danger, to 
fleek again the paths of peace ! 



CHAPTER XXV. 

** But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed. 
And secret passions labour'd in her breast." — PoPB. 

" Another— even now she loved another.** 

Byron's Dream. 

Three weeks had elapsed — weeks which bad 
been marked by only one apparent and impor- 
tant circumstance, the illness of Mrs. Suther- 
land, who had suffered from an alarming attack. 
The skilful London physician, hastily summon- 
ed, pronounced the seizure, when over, the cri- 
8IB of her malady, which having happily passed 
iwajr, tended rather towards favourable resuils 
F 



than otherwn'so ; and though it left the invalid 
weak and languid to the utmost degree, still 
happy symptoms, which for some time had dis- 
appeared, returned to gladden the hearts of those 
around her. 

The physician departed, having recommended 

' a change to the Continent as the most effectua. 

means towards her perfect recovery, and the 

ensuing month the proposed plan was to be cai- 

ried into execution. 

But a day had now arrived which rejoiced 
the hearts of many at Sutherland Manor. Just- 
ly loved, no less by his equals than his inferiors, 
Arthur Balfour was about to return. He had 
been known and esteemed from infancy by the 
servants and dependants of the family, and his 
father was also remembered with affection. 
Many were the significant smiles which passed 
from mouth to mouth. They shrewdly guessed 
that he returned to claim as his bride the beau- 
tiful heiress, their future mistress — she whom 
many of them had held in their arms when an 
infant, and had watched growing up from the 
lovely child to the beautiful woman. And he, 
they thought, was worthy of her, so young, so 
noble, so handsome ! " Oh, the beautiful cou- 
ple they will make !" was the burden of every 
tongue ; and visions of a wedding, such as was 
never equalled in the hymeneal annals, floated 
in the brains of all, from the inhabitants of the 
servants' hall to the more exalted territory 
under the governruent of Mrs. Power, who with 
indescribable pride and importance opened the 
sacred receptacle containing the wedding veil, 
which for many generations had graced* the 
brides of the house of Sutherland. 

Maud had often horrified the old lady by hint- 
ing at the idea of being the originator of a new 
and more modern style of headdress for the fu- 
ture benefit of her descendants, and made her 
ears tingle with the (to her) discordant sound 
of Brussels lace as a substitute for the time- 
discoloured though splendid point of which the 
treasured heirloom was fabricated. Mrs. Power 
prophesied that no marriage in the family could 
be prosperous unless the precious relic bore its 
part in the ceremony. But where is now the 
destined bride — ^the subject of such anticipated 
happiness, on whom the thoughts of so many 
are centred 1 Was she looking out with anx- 
ious, eager eyes for her expected lover 1 No, 
she was seated before a large looking-glass, 
having been attired with more than usual care 
and solicitude by her abigail, in consideration 
of him who that night WQuld gaze upon her 
beauteous lady. 

One circumstance had greatly discomposed 
Lucy lately : it was, that her young mistress 
had insisted upon wearing her hair simply 
braided, so that her chief delight and pride, the 
arrangement of the luxuriant, clustering ring- 
lets, was denied her ; she had that evening 
sighed after many a vain attempt to induce our . 
heroine to reassume her orjginal coiffure, which " 
met with such severe rebuffs, that at last, in 
despair, Lucy had been silenced, and was forced 
to submit to smooth the envious curls, and en- 
deavour to turn and twist them from their nat- 
ural course. She supposed it wa& i.'^ Ngi-iiSoS^^ 
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" But then," and suoy snrugged her shoulders 
and raised her sentimental black eyes as she 
mused, " there is no accounting for the freaks 
and caprices of lovers." And another circum- 
stance not a little mystified her : Miss Suther- 
iani's spirits and temper had lately become 
very variable ; her mother's illness and the cap- 
tain's prolonged absence might perhaps have 
be^n the cause at one time, but now the former 
was so much improved in health that every 
heart rejoiced, and the latter, in a few hours, 
would again be by her side; still the quick- 
sighted waiting-woman observed in her none 
of the joyous excitement usual to one so situa- 
ted as her mistress. During the course of her 
toilet she was either plunged in a deep revery, 
with her dark, distended eyes fixed vacantly on 
the lovely face reflected in the mirror before 
her, while she turned again and again a diamond 
ring on her finger, answering in monosyllables 
or by impatient gestures any question or remark 
ventured by Lucy, or in a state of nervous agi- 
tation, starting and turning pale at every sound 
that met her ear. 

However, the toilet was at last completed, 
and Lucy had nothing left to do but to cast an 
approving glance at her own handiwork, and 
she was forced, though unwillingly, .to admit 
that certainly the braided hair displayed to per- 
fection^ the beautiful contour of that faultless 
face. *Sh& did wish that the bright colour, 
which now only came at fits and starts to her 
cheeks, would remain there undisturbed as it 
used to do. 

**But perhaps," thought Lucy, who, in her 
way, was full of romance and sentiment, " per- 
haps, considering her circumstances, the deli- 
cate lily whiteness is, after all, the most proper 
and interesting." 

But the beautiful rose, which, freshly pluck- 
ed, stood on the dressing-table, and on which 
she had cast many a wistfulglance during the 
progress of the toilet, how it would improve the 
tout ensemble ! and, though not without fear and 
trembling, she removed it from the water, and 
with the skill of a finished artiste held it in a 
becoming position on the side of Maud's head, 
begging her just to look and observe the efifect. 

One glance was given — an angry and impa- 
tient gesture, and then, in a tone of command 
which admitted of no resistance on the part of 
the waiting-woman, she desired her to leave 
the room, and Lucy, with a good-humoured 
shrug, departed, for she loved her young lady 
too well to be angr^ at her occasional caprice 
and temper. 

When Lucy had lefl the room, Maud remain- 
ed seated as before. The only movement she 
made was to place her elbow on the table and 
lean her forehead on her hand. She did not 
perceive that her sister had entered from an 
adjoining apartment, and had stood for some 
time anxiously gazing on her, till, happening to 
raise her eyes towards the looking-glass, she 
there beheld reflected the slight figure of May. 
The anxious scrutiny of the latter was then ex- 
changed for an afl!ectionate smile, and kissing 
ner cheek, May exclaimed, 

*' My beautiful Maud must not sit looking so 

Md and thoughtful, when with smiles and jjoy 

jrbe ought to be waiting to welcome her gallant 

soldier. Come, and let Arihiiv (as no doubt did 



our ancestors of old) find his ladye love m tui 
old hall, with all those ancestors looking dow& 
upon her, waiting to receive her jtreux chevalier 
I will be your attendant damsel, and witnesi 
your happy meeting. Come ! But first let me 
place in your hair this beautiful rose, your own 
emblem — Arthur's rose too, for you planted it ^ 
together on a certain happy evening." And 
May attempted to fix it, as Lucy had done, ii 
the bright hair ; but, t'lough she received not 
the same repulse, still there was an impatient 
wave ofifwith the hand while she said, 

" Do not tease me, May ; I am ill." 

*' 111 ! oh, nonsense ! But never mind ; in 
an hour's time you will be quite well again, foi 
Arthur will be here !" 

And again she made the attempt to place the ' 
rose, and this time she seemed to have succeed- 
ed, for she received no check to her endeavours, 
and when she had arranged it to her satisfac- 
tion, she exclaimed, 

** Now see how beautiful you look !" 

Hardly had the words passed May's lips, than 
Maud sprang hastily from her seat, and in an- 
other instant the flower was torn from its rest- 
ing-place and lay at May's feet. 

The gentle girl started and looked pale, nor 
was she restored to composure by the words 
that followed, for, with eyes vividly flashing 
and her voice trembling with emotion, Maud 
exclaimed, 

*' It shall not, it must not be there ! May !" 
she continued, in a lower tone, and fixing a 
steady gaze on her sister, " May, do you know 
that he — that Arthur begged me to let him see 
that rose in my hair on his return, as a token 
that I loved him still — as a sign that I was not., 
changed — that my, heart remained as once it 
was — his own ; and would you have me raise 
false hopes 1 would you have me deceive himl" 

'* Deceive him !" exclaimed May, in faltering 
accents. 

"Yes, deceive him!" replied Maud, "for. 
May, I nm changed — I love him not!" and 
again she sank upon the chair,<^and heaved a 
deep, long-drawn sigh, as if in a degree relieved 
x)f the heavy burden which pressed upon her 
aching heart. 

And May fell upon her knees, an^ burying her 
face in her sister's lap, murmured, in a voice 
broken by convulsive sobs, 

"Poor — ^poor Arthur!" A pause then en- • 
sued which lasted for some minutes. May was 
the first to interrupt the painful silence. She 
raised her face, down which the tears were 
trickling fi^st, and with a look of earnest suppli- 
cation, exclaimed, in a stifled, agitated voice, 
" Oh, Maud ! unsay those cruel, dreadful words ! 
they are not true — oh ! say they are not true !" 

"I cannot. May, for then I should speak 
falsely !" was the re'ply. 

" And he will return," continued May, in ag 
onized grief, " he win return full of joy and 
hope, and you will tell him — tell him that you 
do not love him ! And my father — my mother ! 
what will be their disappointment — their scr 
rowl" 

" I cannot help it. May — ^I cannot force my 

self to love ; besides, / have been deceived. 

Why was I not told it was a settled matter that 

we were to become ?Llt.^ched — that he was in* 

\ vited here for x\\e ex.pT^sa ^mt^o^^ — ■v^i'^iX. ^vokit* 
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Ttiildren we have been destined for one anoth- 
er: why was I not informed of all tbisi why 
hare I been treated like a child 1 And you are 
mistaken. May,*' she continued, " if you ima- 
gine that my rejection will inflict so serious a 
wound : no doubt it will cause him a pang at 
first that he has lost the heiress whom he had 
reasoned and schooled himself into loving, as 
much as one so all perfect couM love a being so 
imperfect as myself He will grieve, perchance, 
to relinquish the honour and glory of subduing 
my pride and self-will — ^in short, of enacting the 
part of a second Petruchio in the Taming of 
the Shrew. Ohi I have long seen, and indeed 
heard^ what he thinks of me ; so, dear May, do 
not distress yourself so very much : we shall 
soon find some means of consoling him." 

It was now May's tearful eyes- that flashed, 
and her cheeks that glowed, as, starting to her 
feet, she exclaimed, 

** Maud, you are cruel — ^most cruel ! and 
shamefully do you wrong one who loves you 
with equal disinterestedness as fervour ; but I 
know who it is that has thus poisoned your 
mind — who has crept like a venomous serpent 
into your heart, and h;i8 deceived you! and 
yoa, my sister, have listened to bis honeyed but 
dangerous words : it is one who has been re- 
ceived with kindness and confidence beneath 
our father's roof, and reaped benefits from him 
— who professes such love for my mother — 
such brotherly affection for ourselves : \i\s he 
who has treacherously, wickedly robbed Arthur 
of your heart ; who has poisoned your mind 
with infamous fabrications, and made you think 
thus coldly, unkindly, of a being so superior : it 
is — it is — " 

May stopped abruptly when about to pro- 
nounce the name which was quivering on her 
lips, for her indignation was turned almost to 
terror by the violent agitation exhibited by her 
sister. The colour which, at the beginning of 
her speech, had rested impatiently on the cheeks 
and temples of Maud, now vanished entirely, 
leaving her pale as death ; her whole frame 
trembled fearfully ; she cowered beneath May's 
concluding words, and hid her face with her 
hands, as if dreading some fearful shock. 

May reproached herself for having called 
forth such painful feelings, and with fresli an- 
guish she beheld in her sister's agitation the 
confirmation of her worst fears. She attempt- 
ed to throw her arms round her neck, saying, 
*' Forgive me, dearest, forgive me !" but Maud 
repulsed her, exclaiming, 

** No ! leave me, leave me I You know all : 
go proclaim it, if you please; but I will not en- 
dure reproach, nor will I hear him blamed — 
abused ; let no one presume to speak evil of 
him in my presence. It is enough that I love 
him !" and she raised her head haughtily, and 
with an air of firm decision waved May from 
her. But May heeded her not ; she stood mo- 
tionhiss, as if she were petrified. 

"My father — my mother!" she at length 
found words to murmur, " oh ! what will they 
feel when they hear this 1 Do you not remem- 
ber, on the first night of his arrival, what they 
said respecting him — how fearfully they spoke 
of his character, and of the misery that must 



"Hush, hush, I command you. May! Yoa 
talk, indeed, the language of one who has never 
loved ; and," she continued, lowering her voice, 
and fixing an earnest, steadfast gaze on her 
sister, " you know not what it is to be loved by 
Harry Percy !" 

May again covered her eyes with her hands, 
and shuddered violently. 

"No!'* she murmured; "thank God! I do 
not ; or, rather, would that I had been the ob« 
ject of that love, to save you, Maud, from its 
influence. I hope— I feel that I should have 
had strength to overcome the feeling, if not for 
my own sake, for that of those to whom we 
owe so much aflfection — such gratitude! for 
you well know what wretchedness will be theii 
portion when the secret of such a love is reveal 
ed to them. Maud, you reverence your parents 
Oh ! for their dear sakes tear from your heart 
this unworthy passion." 

Maud with indignant looks would fain bava 
interrupted her sister, but May fearlessly con- 
tinued : " Yes, unworthy I call it, Maud, though 
you spurn me for thus saying. Has this love 
not made you guilty of treachery towards an- 
other? Ah, think how your parents adore you 
— ^you, their firstborn, their loveliest, their dear- 
est ! Our sweet mother, how she dotes upop 
you, and rejoices in the happy prospect she 
thinks in store for yoa : her eyes brighten when 
she speaks of Arthur and her chiM, and pictures 
to herself the joyful future! And will you, 
Maud; dash all this happiness to the ground, 
and tell her that you love one of whom it is im- 
possible she can approve. Has he not wasted 
the best of God's gifts, given to him to be used 
to His glory — robbed honest men of their due, 
and the poor of support, by sinfully squandering 
his fortune — by the devastating sin of gambling 
and extravagance 1 He is wholly incapable of 
sacrificing any wrongful desire or selfish grati- 
fication for the sake of others : no one principle 
of right does he possess." 

" May, I will hear no more of this ; yoo are 
unlike yourself — prejudiced — unjust! Yoo 
know not Harry as well as I do !'* 

But May was not to be thus silenced. 

" One word yet ! but I will say no more of • 
Aim. It was not of him, Maud, I would now 
speak, it was of my mother ! Oh ! for her pre- 
cious sake," and here the poor girl's voice fal- 
tered,, and her lips quivered with strong emo» 
tion, " for her sake you will surely try to cob 
quer this dreadful love. Think how ill she has 
been — and alas ! Maud, the miserable, agoni- 
zing thought has lately oAen flashed across my 
mind that she may not long be with us ; indeed, 
she sometimes talks to me so solemnly, with 
such touching eloquence, as if her mind were 
impressed with the same sad feeling, yet she 
fears to grieve us ; this may be but a torturing 
fancy, but still — still, should that time ever ar* 
rive, and we are left-—'* 

"But that time will never come for me,** 
cried the impetuous Maud, in a passionate, agi- 
tated voice ; " to me love or hate would then 
avail naught : I should care for neither, for H 
my mother died I should die also !'* 

" Oh, Maud, speak not so rai^hl^ •. <i»2t Vv^^^ 
ate Tio\ \T\ wix o^wV'axA's*^'' ^tnr.^'^^ -- ^^ "^A. 



inevitably devolve on the unfortunate woman \lYiaX \% woX. V\v^ ^«1 ^^ ^"^^^ ^7^ ?^'^'f^^S> 
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eyes to heaven, ** we could neither add nor take 
aught from her felicity; she would then, we 
humbly trust, be in heaven, in the presence of 
her Saviour — in joy unspeakable — inconceiva- 
ble ! It is now, while she is here, that alone it 
is in our power to add to her happiness — ^to 
save her from many pangs : what sacrifice is it 
possible for us to make too great for such a 
mother — one whose sole desire since the hour 
of our birth has been to save us from a mo- 
ment's pain— who would gladly yield up her 
very life for us 1" 

May paused, too much overpowered by her 
excitement to find words to proceed ; but she 
Axed an earnest, supplicating glance on her sis- 
ter, which spoke all she would have said. 

Maud was softened — affected ; for the first 
time during the conversation tears forced their 
way down her cheeks. There was a pause, but 
at length, in a sorrowful tone, she said, 

* May, I am not like you — not as good as you. 
rt is easy for you to sacrifice your own will and 
inclination for the sake of others, but I have 
never done so, and therefore find it no easy task. 
I sometimes think that, even were I to marry 
Arthur, I could never make him really happy. 
He is good — excellent ! my self-will would only 
make him wretched ; he would either despise 
me, or seek to curb my temper and tutor me, 
and that I could not endure. If you knew how 
galling it is to me to have my will opposed ! 
Now you are so amiable, so gentle, yet so sen- 
sible — ^yes, dear May," she continued, I'apidly, 
and a half smile curled her beautiful lip, '*you 
would suit Arthur so well — ^you were made for 
him ; and how happy you would be together ! 
Oh ! depend upon it, he would soon recover the 
pang my rejection might cause him, and learn 
to love you — nay, not learn, for already he con- 
siders you perfection^ and he would come at last 
and thank me for the felicity my faithlessness 
had procured him." 

" Maud, Maud !" cried May, hiding her blush- 
ing face, " you must not, shall not talk in this 
wild, thoughtless strain ; Arthur is far too valu- 
able to be thus cast off, and you wrong yourself 
and him by thinking that he does not prize you 
• Bufllciently. If you only knew how he loved 
yoti, you would be convinced that he would 
rather possess you with all your faults — and you 
tre a naughty, spoiled child," she added, smiling 
through her tears, " than the most perfect of hu- 
man beings." 

Maud again shook her head. 

"May," she said, "knowing as you do the 
state of my heart — knowing — for there is no 
longer any use in concealing it from you — that 
I love anHheVf would you have me bestow on 
Arthur a hand without a heart, or would he not 
spurn from him a heart so false and treacherous 1 
— ^for you would not have me deceive him — and 
f'etJde.^," and she covered her burning face with 
Mer h»k ds, " he — ^he — Harry Percy, alas ! must 
know that I love him. Arthur, I am sure, sus- 
pected this : he could not have done otherwise. 
He will ask if my heart be truly, wholly his ! 
Can I say it is 1 Can I, with those eyes of Har- 
ry's fixed on me, and while I hear that voice — 
that thrilling voice 1" 

** You need not hear it, Maud — dearest Maud," 

replied May, caressiogly; " it cannot be love you 

^beifor bim — itia infatuation — ^fascination : tell 



him to go from hence, or, if yoo baf« mat 
strength or courage, I will do it for you ; tell bin 
that you have resolved to break the spell whidi 
bound you for a short space ; tell him that dutj 
— honour points to such a course ; that if lui 
love for you, his friendship for my parents ■ 
sincere, he will leave you ; yes, tell him all, and 
if he still retains a spark of anything like op- 
right and honourable sentiments, he will ia- 
stantly depart." 

'* But Arthur !" 

** Tell him all : tell him that your ipiaginatioo 
had been excited — ^your afi!*ections for a while de- 
coyed from him — that you are still writhing un- 
der the effects of the subtle delusion ; and that, 
if he loves you sufficiently to wait, time may 
restore it to what it once was." 

•* And then ask him to return," interrupted 
Maud, impatiently ; *' stoop to entreat him to 
receive my love again 1 No, never — never !** 

" No, tell him the truth ; bid him return no 
more, and then see whether he will obey — 6k, 
try him ;" and May smiled through her tears, 
for hope was reviving her heart. 

At this moment she heard her father^s voice 
calling her. 

'* I am coming, papa," she cried, and hastily 
and with trembling hands she fastened the rose 
in her sister's hair ; and having afifectionately 
kissed her, and removed the traces of tears from 
her own fair cheeks, she ran oflf, for her father 
again called her, desiring her to go to her mothei» 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

** Does she love the boy who, kneelinj^, 

Brings to her his youth. 
With its passionate, deep feeling, 

With its hope— its truth 1 
No ! his hour has passed away ! 
lie has had his day !"— L. E. L. 

And Maud arose from her chair, and with slow 
and lingering steps sought the drawing-room. 

As she entered, at the first glance it appeared 
to be unoccupied by any one, but in the next 
. moment, from the recess of a deep bay window 
Herry Percy appeared. 

He advanced to meet her and took her hand. 
She strove to withdraw it, but he held it fast in 
his, while her eyes sunk beneath the earnest, 
penetrating gaze he fixed upon her. 

" Have I then no hope 1" he murmured, in a 
low, musical tone ; " is my doom fixed forever V* J 

A pause : no answer came, and with a pas- 
sionate gesture Harry Percy loosened his grasp 
of the hand he so firmly pressed, and xetreated 
from her side. With a beating heart and trem- 
bling steps Maud approached the window, and 
leaned for support against one of the marble ta- 
bles which stood in the recess, her eyes seem- 
ingly riveted on the brilliant sky, on which the 
setting sun was darting its departing rays. 

But she marked not its marvellous splendour 
— ^she saw nothing — she felt alone that the gaze 
of Harry Percy was on her, as he stood by the 
mantel-piece, his head resting on his hand. 

Poor May ! what availed her words of counsel 
or reproof 1 they were as little heeded now as 
the sky that was gleaming on the infatuated 
girl; their influence was dying away in her 
heart, as quickly as the brightly tinged clouds 
were fading iulo dim. ohscu.tvtY ia tb« distant 
horiiOQ. 
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The sound of carriage wheels was now heard ! 
nearer and nearer it came— paler and paler grew 
the cheek of Maud — ^how painfully heaved her 
heart ! more fixed, more earnest became the 
gaze of Harry Percy ! 

" Come, Maud, come !" cried the cheerful 
voice of her father ; " let us go together to wel- 
come Arthur !" and when, with faltering steps, 
she advanced to meet him, Mr. Sutherland, with 
a happy smile, drew her arm within his, and led 
her into the hall. 

The wheels were now distinctly heard grind- 
ing through the gravel approach, and in another 
instant the horses' feet rattled on the paved 
causeway, and the carriage stopped : the steps 
were let down with more than ordinary haste 
and eagerness, and Arthur Balfour, with hope 
and joy beaming on his countenance, sprung 
out, followed more leisurely by another : it was 
Iiord Percival. Balfour scarcely waited to shake 
Mr. Sutherland by the hand, for, catching a 
glimpse of Maud, who stood motionless in the 
hall, as if rooted to the spot, he was by her side 
in an instant. 

The servants were busily employed in unpack- 
ing the carriage, and Lord Percival, knowing 
that at such a moment his presence was not 
required, with a passing bow to Maud went on 
to the drawing-room, where he found Harry 
Percy. 

And Arthur ! he was by the side of the be- 
loved one ; her hand was in his ; his eyes were 
^ixed with a look of— -oh ! what intense, thrill- 
'ng inquiry on her face, where a vivid flush was 
usurping the place of its former paleness ; but, 
though her lips moved, no word, no sound of 
welcome issued from them. 

" Maud," he exclaimed, and a joyful smile 
|«as8ed over his countenance, for he beheld the 
rose. 

" A cold meeting," exclaimed Mr. Sutherland, 
who had viewed it from a distance; "a«cold 
-meeting for cousins and for lovers ;** and in an 
instant Maud felt herself in Arthur's arms, 
pressed to his heart, her lips to his ! 

Did be mark how cold were those lips — how 
she trembled in his embrace — how constrained 
was her demeanour 1 Where was the happy 
look — the blushing smile — ^the kind voice of love 
that should have greeted himi Echo might 
well have answered in mournful accents, 

♦'Where! oli where!" 

The servants now entered from the portico, 
and Harry Percy and Lord Percival appeared 
from the drawing-room. The latter apologized 
for his uninvited arrival, explained that he was 
on his way farther northward, and that, travel- 
ling from town with Balfour, he could not resist 
the pleasure of passing a night at the Manor. 

Mr. Sutherland, after expressing his sincere 
pleasure at seeing him, laughingly begged that 
both gentlemen would have compassion upon 
hungry souls, and lose no time in dressing, the 
dinner hour having already passed. Arthur 
Uaifour, however, managed to have a few wor/ds 
of afleinionate welcome from Mrs. Sutherland, 
and he was beginning to make many anxious 
inquiries'afler her health, when Mr. Sutherland, 
guessing where he was, entered the dressing- 



In crossing his gallery on his way to his room, 
^ he encountered May. 

*' Why did you not come to welcome me 1" 
he said, after the first greeting was over. 

*• You did not want me," she replied ; but it 
was not with her usual cheerful smile. 

** How have you gone on during my ab- 
sence 1" he said, hastily, not able to concea' a 
certain anxiety for her answer, the remembrarce 
of their former conversation flashing across bit 
mind. 

But, before she could even reply to his ques- 
tion. Lord Percival appeard, and Arthur, startleu 
at seeing him already dressed for dinner, was 
obliged to run ofiT without waiting for any far- 
ther information. 

"Miss Sutherland," said Lord Percival, as 
they walked together towards the drawing- 
room, *' I almost feared that, considering ex- 
isting circumstances, I might be de^ trop here ; 
but Balfour assured me that such would not be 
the case, and I was too happy to believe it." 
He seemed to wish May to speak, and she an- 
swered, 

** I am sure. Lord Percival, we are all delight- 
ed to see so valued a friend of Arthur's." 

But her words did not seem to satisfy- the 
young man, and there was an expression of 
mortified disappointment on his countenance^ 
which might have surprised her had she observ- 
ed it, but her thoughts were otherwise occu- 
pied, and she heeded her handsome and titled 
companion as little as if he had been the most 
insignificant and least prepossessing of mep. 

The party were at last all assembled in the 
drawing-room, but it was considerably past eight 
o'clock when they sat down to dinner. When 
it was announced, Mr. Sutherland, too hungry 
to stand upon etiquette, seized Mr. Merton'a 
arm and preceded the party, much to the 
amusement of the rest. Arthur drew Maud's 
arm within his, and followed. Lord Percival 
took May, and Harry Peicy brought up the rear. 

"Where is my other rosel" asked Arthur, 
with a smile, as he pressed the arm that rested 
on his. 

" It was blighted," was the answer, in a care- 
less tone, and at the same moment (was it ow- 
ing to the unskilfulness of May's pretty fingers^ 
or was it an omeni) the rose which decke'd 
Maud's hair fell at their feet, and she crushed 
it unconsciously with her foot as she passed ! 

Arthur would have stopped to raise it from 
the^round, but she hurried on. 

May saw it, looked down upon it, and half 
paused, as if she fain would save the neglected 
flower. Lord Percival, smiling, said, 

*' I would pick it up for you. Miss Sutherland, 
if I thought a cast-away withered rose worthy 
of your acceptance." 

But it seemed that the broken, fallen flower 
was not despised by all, for at the dinner-table 
it decked the button-hole of Harry Percy. Thit 
was apparently a trifling, insignificant occur 
rence, but to one who was looking on it seem 
ed ** big with import." 

And how did the dinner proceed 1 With st 
many adverse passions contending in the hearts 
of some of the company^ could \Jw ^ 'ft. ^'^^\^> 



room and hurried him off to perform the duUeal '\t \* xvo\. tveo^^^^^x^ va ^xn^^Xsn^x V'^ ?^^T^w^«. 



of the toilet. 
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ling ! How joyons looked the Villiiintly-lighl- 
ed room — the table with its glittering silver—" 
the nell-eerTed dinner, surrouniled liy a party, 
among wbich there was not one to spojl the el- 
tectoltbe.iouleiutnbU — not one being on which 
the eye could reat without admiration or salis- 
faction ! 

There was the father, still in Ihc prime or Itfe, 
with his noble, handsome face, on nliiuli the 
earea of the world had as yet IbiI no irane, witli 
whose dark hair there mingled Bcarcelyasliade 
of gray, and whose countenante beamed wuli 
happineaa as he gazed on those around hini. 

On the right hand of Mr. Sutherland sal Mr. 
Merton. . Unlike hia hoat. he, poor man ! had 
many a furrow on his brow, imjirintcd by grief 
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childless ; and though he bad not yet reached 
the age of sixty years, his hair was silvery 
white, his (orehead wrinkled ; but the henevo- 
lenl nature of his heart lighted up his counte- 
nance, and shone forth in the mild, benignant 
smile with which he contemplated the Jcya of 
others. The remembrance of his own deep 
sorrowa did not prevent him from ■' rejoii:iny 
with Ihoae" who rejoice, though to iveep wiili 
the miserable was perhaps more accordant wuli 
hii saddened heart. It is not in the gay and 
joyuus scenes of life that suoh good men e5;)e- 
ciall; shine, but in dark and troubled hours, in 
moments of affliction and sulfering, and in sui^b 
scenes we may again meet him. liy his side, 
ionning a striking contrast, sat Hie young sol- 
dier, the very emblem of manly beauty. He 
was, perhaps, the most silent of the griiup -. 
aeemed to have no eyes hot for llm loved i 

Then there was Lord Percival. all gayoty e 
vivacity, especially when he could win a sn^ 
tram his pretty neighbonr May ; but at first. 
his sprightly sallies and animated questions, 
had gained only inappropriate and abrupt j 
Bwers : her eyes were anxiously lurned towards 
others of the party. Alt, however, seemed ' 
be going on so prosperously, that she caught I 
spirit of the company, and chatted g.iyly w 
the handsome young nobleman. 

And Harry Perc^l Unlike Arthur, he had 
eyes — ears— words for all ! Never bad his 
spirits appeared so elevated, his conversation 
■0 brilliant and amusing, his manners so fasci- 
nating — so charming I Even Mr. Merton lis- 
tened with pleased admiration while ho so clo- 
qoenlly talked, and forgot, in the pleasure ofhe 
moment, that such plausible sentiments and 
opinions proceeded from the mouth of one of 
the very class which should especially come 
under the influence of his charitable censure. 

In her mother's place, between Harry Percy 
and Arthur Dalfour, sat our heroins — how 
changed since the momenis of previous agita- 
tion, when the upbraidings of cunscience were 
oontending with the passionate emotinns which 
strove for mastery in her young heart I Bright 
was now the glow upon her cheek, the llaah of 
her eyes, the smile upon her curling tip ; how 
carelessly gaj the tone in wbiih, 

" ArTDw-lika, li^ht worda fluhed tmn her LonfruB," 
the ringing laugh which ever and anon burst 
IttuB her roa^ mouth. Who could have dreamed 
iial all was but 

Tb^ mm^ aiBil autatia maajwtaxfcom luido." 



Even May looked and wondered, and In 
spirits and hopes began to rise. Uonld herala 
ter thus dissemble? cou^d she be thus ifttN 
meditated so soon destroying the happtnesBVf 
so many dear lo her! 

The father was also made happy by nutjii| 
the glad looks of his child, for even he had idw- 
veiled at symptoms in bis daughter which had 
oflaie almost startled him ; they had evtdonlly 
been caused by her lover's absence: all wouU 

Lord Percival rejoiced for his friend Balfoor; 
and Harry Percy, with bis penetrating eye-^ii 
experience — hia deep discernment — his fancied 
knowledge " of the secret of the prison-house" 
of which he held the key, even he was aston- 
ished. True it ia, 

" T\a.t. tut m cIckIl. wliml ii thcr* thU cu tia 
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jloinirwonia— light "iml> snil leadyjert. 

And thus it was with Maud Sutherland da- 
ring the whole of that evening. 

Mrs. Sutherland, who was not able to bit oai 
a long dinner, was reclining on a sofa in the 
drawing-room when the sisters entered it. 
Maud sealed herself by her mother's side, and 
Mrs. Sutherland, taking her hand, said, with a 
smile and in a tone of tenderness, which most 
have sent a pang to her child's heart, 

" My own darling, lell me, are you very, very 
happy 1" 

in a hurried manner, averting her head, aha 
answered, 

you — w i )1 — p rom ise — to—" 

•' Promise what, dearest!" 

" To be kind, mamma — indulgent as you ever 
have been — whilner may happen." 

There was a Inok of surprise in the mother's 
face as she tenderly kissed her idolized child.' 
May turned an anxious glance towards them 
boih, and then suddenly rose. 

The gentlemen at that moment appeared. 
Music soon began. Song after song hurst forth 
from the lips of Maud with wild, thrilling melo- 
dy. Howolten,in alter years, did those sounds 
— that voice of plaintive aweetness, return with 
painful remembrance to ths hearts of those 
who listened to herl how ollen, in the twilight 
gloom — that season of saddened meditation — 
and in the wakeful, feverish hours of a sleepless 
night, did the thoughts of some of that assero- 
bled parly fly back to the remomhrance of that 
evening — that bright, sparkling evening ! 

The good clergyman, as he sat by Mra. Suth- 
erland's side and watched the movements of 
the beauteous girl, with a sigh breathed an in- 
ward fervent prayer that the favoured child of 
prosperitymight not heled by the glare of earth- 
ly happiness to forget Ihose better things — those 
more enduring blessings, which the world can 
neither give nor take away ; and as he pressed 
her hand in bidding her good-night, he murmar- 
in a low tone of aOecIionate earneatnes, 
God bless you ! my dear young lady ; and 
may Ht shower upon you, with every eailbl; 
blesaing, His btat gifu." 

"Itow one itttne wnt^, anft tloea iiib hbua 
awaj Xo bed," B&S41A.t. SM'bet^u^. 
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'* "Well ! shall it be a chorus V* asked Maud. 

•* Oh no ! let me hear your voice alone," whis- 
pered Arthur Balfour, as he leaned over her ; 
and he seated himself by her side, while she 
sang to a light, gay air, with spirit and expres- 
sion, the following words : 

** Oh breathe not of Lo^, 
Oh breathe not to me, 
If constant for aye 
Your love-motto most be : 
Where are the things. 
The fairest on earth ? 
Is it not in their change 
That their beauty has birth ? 
Would they be lovely. 
As all of them are. 
But for the chance 
And change that are there ? 
Breathe nO love to me, 
I vriU give none of mine ; 
Love must light in an instant. 
As quickly decline. 
Uis blushes, his sighs 
Are bewildering things. 
Then away with his fetters 
And give me his wings.'' 

One glance at Arthur, one graceful wave of 
the hand, and sho was gone ; but the words, 

'* Oh breathe not of love, oh breathe not to me,'' 

were heard ringing through the galleries as she 
hastily parsed to her room. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

'* I have strain'd the spider's thread 
'Gainst the promise of a maid : 
I have weigh'd a grain of sand 
'Gainst her plight of heart and hand.' 

W. Scott. 

ARTnuB Balfour well knew where Maud was 
to be found, when with a beating heart and 
aager steps he sought her, that he might hear at 
last from her own lips his doom : he felt that 
the moment had arrived which would decide his 
, future fate, and render him either the happiest 
of mortals or the most miserable being on the 
face of the earth. 

It was in the conservatory, the scene of a 
former tkeh-Ute, that he sought and found the 
object of his devotion. Passionately fond of 
flowers, she frequently repaired to this favou|ite 
spot to inspect her cherished plants and exotics, 
and immediately after leaving the luncheon- 
table on the day succeeding his arrival, she had, 
as Arthur imagined, adjourned to this beautiful 
temple, well deserving of being de<iicated to the 
goddess of flowers. Arthur's appearance did 
not surprise her ; she had quite expected him, 
and with calm dignity, which in a better cause 
must have been deemed admirable, turned to 
meet him. 

During a feverish night and a morning spent 
in deep meditation, she had, though not without 
feelings of remorse, contrived to nerve her mind 
to the full determination of casting away every 
particle of weak pity as unworthy of one whose 
will was free — whose heart was her own to be- 
stow or take away — whose love would not, 
oould not be restrained or controlled — over 
which even her parents* wishes or commands 
could have no power. 

" I will tell them that I cannot love him,'' she 
repeated again and again to herself; " no doubt 
it will grieve them, hut they will soon see the 
otter impossibility of my trying to fulfil the tacit 
engagemeat which exists between us, and Ibe^ 
will cease to desire me to wed one under bucY\ 
eurcumatancea ; and then — *' 



But it is needless to trace the arguments \ij 
which the infatuated girl endeavoured to stifle 
the struggles, the reproaches of that inward 
spirit, which in vain warned her to pause and 
beware ; those admonitory pangs of conscience, 
which at one time had so moved, so tortured 
her! Her better genius seemed to have de- 
serted her, and she was left under the dominion 
of that deadly foe, her own self-will — ^her own 
unsubdued, rebellious heart ! 

She listened to Arthur Balfour with calm at- 
tention, with dignified graciousness ; she with- 
drew not the hand so tenderly, so nervously 
pressed in his, while, with all the eloquence of 
his true, noble soul, he poured forth the full ex- 
pression of the devotion he had before confessed, 
and which she had once blessed him by accept- 
ing and returning. He had now come, he said, 
sanctioned by her parents, to claim the boon for 
which he had so long waited — which had been 
his hope — his life ! for many a weary day — ^he 
had come to supplicate her hand. Still, still she 
withdrew it not ; she even returned the pres-, 
sure as it rested in his, and smiled — ^yes, she 
smiled ; and Arthur thought his happiness was 
ensured forever, and with joy uncontrollable he 
clasped her in his arms, and again breathed 
forth his joy and adoration. Maud struggled to 
disengage herself from the warm embrace. 

" Then you believe," he replied, with enthu- 
siasm, "that I love youl I worship — " 

*' Yes, Arthur," she exclaimed, *' you do : you 
shall love me — as a sister^ and I will love you 
as a beloved brother. Nay, stop ! hear me : 
you never had a sister, nor I a brother ; and, 
ignorant of the affection which that relationship . 
produces, and having nothing better at the mo- 
ment to occupy our minds — " and again she 
smiled, though her cheek and lips grew pale, 
and her manner confhsed. Arthur offered no 
interruption, and she continued: ''Drawn to- 
gether by past associations of our happy child- 
hood, when we were indeed like brother and 
sister, we foolishly chose to fancy ourselves in 
love : I was, indeed, most blameable, and blush 
with shame when I remember my conduct. But 
I have been the first to awake from my dream. 
You must have observed that I have been most 
unhappy of late : I felt that I bad, as it were, 
drawn you into the snare, and that you had 
worked up your imagination to believe you real- 
ly loved me : I knew that the awaking from t^e 
delusion would be painful. Is it not, therefore, 
more kind in me to at once arouse you from it, 
than to allow you, when too late — when bound 
by irrevocable ties, to discover how much you 
had been mistaken in your estimate of our mu- 
tual attachment. I ought to have said this much 
sooner, both for your sake and that of my pa- 
rents, who by my folly — my cowardice, may 
also have been deceived. Dear Arthur, forgive 
me!" 

More earnestly might she have craved forgive- 
ness could she adequately have imagined the 
despair, the agony with which her cold words 
had struck upon the heart of her listener, freest- 
ing the warm hopes which a moment before 
beamed so gladly in his heart ; and the proud 
girl might Ua.ve eN^Yw\.\^\sMsRi^\a.^^^^^sa'^^^s^ 

l\on \v^^ ^vsXi^v^e^. ^^^^^"^^ ^^"^11,5^ 
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now stood, his cheek, before so pale, flushed to 
the deepest crimson — his lips, from which soil 
words of love had tremulously proceeded, tightly 
compressed — his eyes sparkhng with indigna- 
tion. He felt ho had been wronged, grievously 
wronged, humiliated, by her who so calmly, 
coldly inflicted the bitter pang, and this thought 
called forth all his pride, and anger now was 
his predominant sentiment. His manner of 
replying to her was unexpected by the proud 
girl. He knelt not, he prayed not for a remis- 
sion of his sentence ; he dropped the hand for 
which, a few moments before, he had so elo- 
qiKmtly sued, which he had so tenderly pressed ; 
he fixed his reproachful eyes full upon her face, 
and in a voice struggling with deep emotion, 
said, 

*♦ Forgive you, Maud ! You have destroyed 
my hopes — the happiness of my future life ; you 
havo trifled with my feelings — cruelly, most 
cruelly treated me. Mine is not a brother's 
love. Tell me — and I have a right to ask the 
question — can you say with truth," and his gaze 
was liko that of the Lb a silisk/ *' can you, Maud, 
sincerely declare thal'ii was the discovery of 
your sisterly aflection for me which alone has 
influenced your cruel conduct, or was it rather 
that you have suffered another — treacherously, 
dishonourably — ^to rob me of that love which 
once — once your own lips confessed you felt for 
mel" 

For an instant her cheek blanched, and she 
quailed beneath the words and glance of Ar- 
thur, but she soon recovered, and proudly ex- 
claimed, 

"I acknowledge not your boasted right to 
question me in this strain, nor will I reply: 
enough that I love you not. If you reject the 
sisterly aflection I bear you, I can offer you no 
other," and she drew from her finger the dia- 
mond ring, the token of their plighted love, and 
held it towards him. But Arthur turned from 
it with a shudder, and falling from her hand, the 
little trinket rolled on the ground, and there lay 
glittering in a corner. 

"You are right," continued Arthur; "it is 
not you, Maud, that I should call to account for 
this perfidy, but the author of the misery I am 
now enduring, and he" — and his eyes flashed 
fire— ^*' he,- the traitor ! must answer to me for 
the grievous wrong he has done me. Farewell I 
the blow has been too hard to bear : I am not 
fit to remain in your presence," and he turned 
to depart. 

" Stay, Arthur ! on your peril, leave me not ! 
remain, I command you !" Maud exclaimed, her 
pride and composure at once vanishing, and her 
cheek turning pale as death. " What are you 
about to do 1" 

He turned again sadly towards her, and paus- 
ed for one instant, while with distended eyes 
she gazed upon him. 

" Tell me then, Maud, or I must ask him the 
question, do you love Harry Percy 1" 

" Leave me, leave me ! how dare you insult 
mel Is tnis your lovel" she cried, her eyes 
Lppearing larger and larger, and passionate emo- 
tion shaking her light frame ; " what matters it 
to you who I love 1 but presume not to make 
use of my name to justify your impotent rage — 



Her manner became more agitated, the tonei 
of her voice lower, for the crumbling noise of 
footsteps on the gravel of the walk of the littto 
flower garden which led to the conservatory 
sent the life-blood rushing to her heart. The 
sound gradually increased until it appeared to 
the trembling Maud to have apprieched quite 
close to her ; but suddenly, for a moment, it 
ceased entirely, and then, more subdued thiui 
before, was heard by her quick ear retreating 
and dying away. 

Arthur heeded it not ; his mind was too pain- 
fully occupied with inward thoughts to observ6 
any outward occurrence. 

But doubtless this interruption had the efifect 
of bringing to a more speedy close this most 
, distressing interview. We will not dwell on the 
painful conclusion, the expressions of mingled 
reproach and grief, indignation, and relenting 
and lingering tenderness, which passed during, 
that bitter scene : suffice it to say, that, like 
all events in this world, whether pleasurable or 
painful, it had its end, and Arthur Balfour, with 
a face of anguish, and a step, how different from 
that of joyous hope with which he had entered 
the conservatory ! departed from the presence 
of her whom he had so fondly loved, and who 
had so cruelly deceived him ; and Maud, with 
a pang\)f remorse she could not stifle, sunk on 
a low seat, covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed passionately and violently. 

Lord Percival was standing in the hall giving 
some orders to his servant regarding his de- 
parture, which was to take place almost imme- 
diately, his travelling carriage being already at 
the door, though the post-horses had not yet 
been put to, vxhen Arthur, passing by, accosted 
him : 

" Percival, if you will only wait half an hour, 
I will accompany you as fir as C ." 

"You will • I shall be delighted to take you 
with me," exclaimed Percival; but his coun- 
tenance changed, when he looked up and be- 
held that of his friend. As if in answer to the 
inquiring look Arthur saw depicted in his cous- 
in^ face, he hastily said, 

" I have business at C , and shall be quit« 

ready in half an hour : I have something to say 
first to Mr. Sutherland." 

And he passed on, and, meeting his servant 
in the gallery, desired him immediately to pre- 
pare his portmanteau. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

•**0K! farewell then 
The faithless dream, the sweet yet faithless dreamy 
That Miriam loves me.'*— Milman. 

Mrs. Sutherland and May had repaired to 
the library, the former having a letter to dic- 
tate : they were soon joined by Mr. Suther- 
land. 

"Have you seen this paragraph 1" said the 
latter, putting his finger on the part indicated 
as he handed to her the Morning Post. 

May read as follows : 

** Marriage in High Life. — Captain Arthur 
Balfour, of the Grenadier Guards, left town 



yesterday for Sutherland Manor, the seat of 
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ranfed between this gentleman and the beau- 
lifaland highly accomplished Miss Sutherland, 
one of the most richly-endowed heiresses in 
•.he kingdom. Captain Balfour's father, first 
cousin to Mr. Sutherland, changed his name 
to that of Balfour on marrying I^dy Charlotte 
Balfour, only daughter of the Earl of Balfour, 
and half sister to the present earl. The gal- 
lant captain is in his twenty-fourth year, and 
the young lady has not attained her nineteenth 
birthday. This marriage appears to give univer- 
sal satisfaction to the families of both parties.'' 

" I had hoped the affair had not been so pub- 
lic," said Mr. Sutherland, looking rather grave ; 
^ but it is impossible to avoid such reports 
getting abroad, whatever one may do. I pre- 
vented Percival reading it aloud at breakfast 
this morning, and Maud and Arthur were too 
preoccupied to think of looking into a paper." 

May made no remark as she returned the 
Morning Post to her father, but she looked very 
grave. 

"I do not think," said Mrs. Sutherland, 
** that there can be any objection to the event 
being made public, nor do I see a possibility 
of the secret remaining one," she added, with 
a smile, ** for I really believe, to judge fVom 
dear Arthur's face when he left us just now, 
that he has gone to claim that which will give 
as no farther right or power to keep the knowl- 
edge of the engagement concealed." 

Mr. Sutherland did not reply, and he could 
hardly account for the annoyance which the 
paragraph had caused him. As he with agi- 
tated steps paced up and down the room, he 
ever and anon cast impatient glances towards 
the door. Once he met the eye of May, as, 
pausing in her occupation, she fixed her gaze 
on her father's face, and Mr. Sutherland beheld 
an answering feeling to his own depicted on 
her countenance. He marked, too, how she 
glanced towards the door, and how her hand 
trembled when she recommenced her writing. 

There was none of this emotion visible in 
Mrs. Sutherland as she reclined on the sofa, 
giving directions to May concerning the letter 
she was enditing : she looked calm and hap- 
py, though perhaps her delicate cheek bore a 
more than usually vivid flush, and her large, 
dark eyes a brighter animation than they had 
done of late. 

It was thus the trio were occupied when the 
door opened, and Arthur, with a countenance 
of almost livid paleness, appeared before them. 
A deeper feeling of confusion and annoyance 
was added to his outraged heart when he (per- 
ceived into whose presence he had entered. 
He had expected to find Mr. Sutherland alone, 
and the blood rushed from his heart to his very 
temples when every eye turned upon him with 
an inquiring, anxious glance. 

It is mortifying to the nature of man to have 
the weaker, the softer emotions of his heart 
witnessed .by a woman ; and, under cnrcum- 
stances so hnmiliating, how doubly painful was 
\t for poor Balfour to find himself in the pres- 
81106 of Mrs. Sutherland and her daughter! 
But be was too helplessly miserable to post- 
pone the disclosure of his anguish. 

He approached the mantel-piece, leaned his 
Obow upon It, aad said, in a broken huaViy 
nice, as be averted bia face, 



'* I am come to bid you adieu : I have proml8< 
ed to accompany Percival to C ." 

There was an interval of silence : the pen 
had fallen from May's hand — her heart seemed 
to stop Its beating. Mr. Sutherland remained 
rooted to the spot where he had paused on the 
entrance of Arthur Balfour. Mrs. Sutherland 
was the first to break the silence ; her sweet, 
low voice began to speak in tones of surprise. 

" To C , Arthur 1 But you are not going 

to remain there 1 What can take you to C^— 
to-day 1 Has Maud," she continued, with a 
smile, ** has Maud given you leave 1" 

That kind, loved voice inflicted an additional 
pang on the young man's heart ; but, remem- 
bering the weak state of her health, it recalled 
him to the necessity of caution, and turning to- 
wards her his pallid face, in tones of forced 
calmness — and a smile, how melancholy ! — ^he 
answered, 

" Yes, my dear aunt," for by that title he al- 
ways called her, " she has !" 

He paused, stooped down, and kissed her 
forehead'; then turning towards Mr. Suther 
land, with a quivering lip he continued, 

•* We have all been very blind— very much in 
the dark : I ought not to have felt so secure. 
I, at least, should have been prepared for this 
blow ! but Maud" — his voice trembled more 
than ever when he pronounced her nam&— 
"Maud has just opened my eyes — ^has unde- 
ceived me ; and as my presence cannot be very 
agreeable to her after what has passed between 
us, I think it better that we should part; there- 
fore—therefore — " 

He was stopped short in his sentence by a 
look from Mr. Sutherland, who said, in a care- 
less tone, 

" Well, Arthur, it might be as well : I agree 
with you. You know you can return with me, 
for I have just received a letter which will 

oblige me to set ofT for C to attend the 

county sessions, and I may, perhaps, be detain- 
ed there a day or two ; and by that time," he 
added, with a forced smile, ''no doubt Miss 
Maud's ill-humour will have passed away, and 
she will be ready to ask your pardon for her 
caprice." 

Arthur Balfour well knew the reason of this 
interruption, and the light manner of Mr. Suth- 
erland. 

Mrs. Sutherland had not spoken, but the col- 
our had entirely forsaken her cheeks, and she 
now turned to her husband and said, 

** I think, dear, I will go to my room ;" and, 
supported by him arid followed by the weeping 
May, she departed, leaving Arthur leaning 
against the mantel-piece in an attitude of the 
deepest despondency. 

Mr. Sutherland soon returned and drew from 
him the whde account of the disastrous affair. 

With deep and grave concern he listened to 
the relation, and when Arthur ceased speaking, 
it was in quivering accents that he inquired of 
the young man if he had any suspicion as to the 
cause of the estrangement of his daughter's 
heart. 

After a pause, Arthur answet^^^ Skl vs^ss* 

been veifL^YOXJAVj ^x^\exx Vvwsx ^ssr.>«1-^^ 
iPeicy." 
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Had Mr. Sutherland suddenly encountered the 
sting of a serpent, he could not have started 
back with greater horror : the colour flew to 
his temples — his eyes flashed ! 

Balfour averted his face, for it seemed as if 
the countenance of Maud was again before him. 

A vague suspicion, which had of late, at 
times, floated through the father's mind like a 
dark shadow, now assumed a palpable form, 
and like a flash of lightning the whole truth 
stood revealed before him. He felt how blind, 
how madly secure he had been ; and self-re- 
proach almost superseded Mr. Sutherland's in- 
dignation towards him who had so basely abu- 
sed his confidence, so ungratefully repaid his 
kindness. 

Agonizing fears for the future happiness of 
his child was for a moment his all-absorbing 
feeling. 

A servant entered to say that Lord Percival 
was waiting for Mr. Balfour. 

•* Well, Arthur," said Mr. Sutherland, grasp- 
ing the hand of'the agitated young man, ** we 
shall be both better able to talk over this mat- 
ter when we next meet, which will be either 
to-night or to-morrow ; in the mean time, try to 
keep up your spirits, my dear fellow. I hope 
and trust that, on investigating the matter, I 
shall find it not so hopeless as you seem to im- 
agine." 

"I am utterly hopeless," said Arthur, with a 
ghastly expression; **but there is one part of 
the aflair— " 

"Arthur," interrupted Mr. Sutherland, "I 
know what you would say, but I rely too much 
upon your generous affection for Maud — for her 
family, to fear that you would, by any rash act, 
make her name conspicuous, and destroy for- 
ever our domestic peace. Arthur !" Mr. Suth- 
erland again exclaimed, seeing by the counte- 
nance of Balfour soniething which alarmed him, 
" you love my vrife : you see her state of weak- 
ness — ^her failing health — " and here the hus- 
band's heart gave way, and the firm man wept. 
" Would you add to her wretchedness 1" 

" Never !" exclaimed Arthur ; ** I would bear 
disgrace sooner — than — " he could say no more, 
and a miserable pause ensued. 

^Olely on my not leaving this house 'until 
every circumstance is silled and explained; 
and now go, Arthur : we unman each other ; 
and, after all," he added, endeavouring to as- 
sume a more cheerful tone, " we may be ma- 
king a very serious story out of a spoiled girl's 
capricious whims." 

On crossing the hall to enter the carriage, 
Arthur Balfour's name was pronounced by May, 
who had been sent by her mother to beg that 
be would not leave the Manor without bidding 
her adieu. He followed his fair guide silently 
through the vestibule, having been first strictly 
enjoined by Mr. Sutherland to avoid all agita- 
ting topics. 

But Mrs. Sutherland seemed to have no in- 
clination to engage in any discussion on the 
painful cause of his departure. She spoke 
merely a few faint words of tenderness, and 
when he murmured his hope of soon again be- 
holding her, she answered not, but after infold- 
ing him in a long, fervent embrace, with an 
earnest voice she invoked a blessing on his 
Jtead; uo tear dimmed her eye, but she fixed a 



long, lingering look upon nira as he turneci m 
depart. 

How often, in after times, did that last looli 
haunt his memory, and that last blessing fill bit 
heart with sweet but mournful remembrance ! 

And May, she threw her arms round Arthur^ 
neck, and sobbed like a child on his bosom. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

*' Didst thou but know the inward touch of lore. 
Thou wouldtt as soon go kindle fire with snow. 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words." 

Shakspbabe 

Mr. Sutherland watched the carriage which 
was carrying Arthur away roll down the avenue^ 
and then, with a heavy heart, turned to seek his 
culprit daughter. But no culprit did that daugh- 
ter feel herself to be. At that moment her 
heart was beating with sensations widely dif- 
ferent from those which filled the hearts of the 
rest of her family. Neither fear, nor uneasiness, 
nor even self-reproach any longer troubled her; 
she had avowed the love, the concealment of 
which had so long burdened her mind ; she had 
received the ardent thanks of the man she 
loved with infatuated tenderness. Unshrink- 
ingly she met the passionate gaze that beamed 
from those eyes, and listened to the full torrent 
of words which flowed from the eloquent tongue 
of her lover. 

** She was an angel— the angel who was to 
transform, to purify him — thenceforth to guide 
his steps through life to virtue and happiness." 

Thus spoke Harry Percy, and Maud lent a 
willing, delighted ear to the sweet, honeyed 
flattery, and forgot how little she resembled a 
pure angel ; she remembered not that she had 
blasted the hopes of one who loved her devoted- 
ly ; that she was a deceiver — a betrayer of con- 
fiding affection, and that she was inflicting the 
keenest pang of disappointment on the best of 
parents. 

To do Harry Percy justice, when he beheld 
the successful result of his four months' cam* 
paign — his schemes on the point of realization, 
he felt a pang of compunction, and also some 
misgivings, for he knew that there was stiU 
much to be done. He was fully aware of the 
estimate in which Mr. Sutherland held his char- 
acter ; he was too shrewd a man of the world 
not to understand his position in the opinion of 
the upright, conscientious father. With his 
perfect horror of vice, would he give his idolized 
child, the heiress of his greatness, to a gambler 
— an almost utterly ruined man % True, the 
will of that child had never yet been crossed : 
still ! 

In cold blood had Harry Percy first engaged 
in this pursuit, but he had completely fallen into 
the snare which he bad with such skill laid foi 
the unsuspecting Maud. He was fairly, despe- 
rately in love with the captivating beauty ; anf 
now, in this moment of triumph, a flash of dor 
mant good feeling — strong, though, alas ! eva- 
nescent — made hUn feel how unworthy he wat 
of possessing such a prize, and his heart sank. 
But when he poured forth to Maud, in energetic 
terms, his conviction that he was undeserving 
of her, and even implored her to pause — ^to cob- 
sider ere sVie ta^YvVf cork^e.wlod to abare the (or- 
I tunea of a rumed man \ Xo xe^^c^oX ^XxcXVst i 
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ecmld endure or withstanc toe opposition of her 
friends, the censure of the world ; when he un- 
folded to her the real state of his affairs, how ho 
was even now on the eve of departing for the 
Continent in order to evade the increasing im- 
portunities of his creditors, he saw by the proud 
smile of confidence that played upon her lovely 
mouth, as, leaning on the arm that encircled 
her, she raised her face to his, her eyes, now 
soft and liquid, beaming with happiness, how 
little she dreaded opposition, how slightly she 
estimated any of tmlevils he enumerated. 

" I am my father^s heiress !" she exclaimed ; 
" all that I have will be yours, Harry ; and if it 
were not so, think you I would not gladly share 
exile and poverty with you ?" 

Again he pressed her to his heart, as with 
fervour he cried, 

" Then, by Heaven, my sweet girl, naught 
shall separate us but death !" 

She laid her head on his shoulder, and by an 
answering smile sealed the contract. 

" That is a rash vow, Mr. Percy !" said a 
stern voice behind them ; and, ere the words 
had died away on the speaker^s lips, Maud was 
disengaged from her lover's embrace — had 
raised her head from its resting-place; and, 
abashed and disconcerted, they stood side by 
side enduring the severe, cold gaze of Mr. Suth- 
erland. 

However, a very short interval sufficed to re- 
store the man of the world to self-composure 
and ease of manner. He took the hand of 
Maud, and leading her to her father, with the 
frank, unembarrassed air of a person wholly un- 
conscious of having given ofience, confessed his 
well-requited attachment to his daughter. 

** And now, my dear Mark," he added, with a 
smile, "we only desire to receive from your lips 
a confirmation of our happiness — ^your consent 
to bestow your precious child on one who, how- 
ever blameable bis life may hitherto have been, 
solemnly promises that the whole study of his 
fiitore existence shall be to promote her welfare 
— to become worthy of possessing so bright a 
treasure," and again he pressed her hand to his 
heart. 

And Maud, while he spoke, regained her com- 
posure, and had raised her graceful form as if 
m defiance of rebuke or opposition. 

Mr. Sutherland allowed Percy to speak with- 
oot interruption ; he was silent while, with hip 
nmial rapidity and exaggeration of expression, 
the excited man poured forth an energetic de- 
fence and declaration of his passion. 

Harry Percy was gifted with an extraordinary 
flow of words and most emphatic enunciation ; 
the torrent of his eloquence was usually effect- 
ive and overpowering, but in the present- in- 
stance it made no impression upon his listener, 
who at length, in a stern, cold voice, spoke : 

"A treasure acquired by perfidious means 
can never prove a blessing. My daughter, with 
my consent, Percy, shall never be yours : such 
is my determination. But it may be as well for 
yoa to follow me to my study, where, in a very 
short space ef time, we may definitively settle 
this afiTair-HUid with you, Maud, I will speak 
presently.** 

Percy fbUowed bim, after darting an encour- 
^giBghok at the heaatifui girl, who stood with 
mkeaded ejw Mad quivering lips, tightly clinch- 



ing the marble statue, the pale hue of which 
she resembled, and against which she leaned 
for support. 

Indignant as Mr. Sutherland had felt, the 
manner in which Harry Percy received his ex- 
pressions of displeasure in a measure disarmed 
him. In the address of this finished man of 
the world there was a gentlemanly bearing, a 
seeming openness, a fluency of expression en- 
gendered by deceit — for he scrupled not to ex- 
press in the highest degree of exaggeration 
sentiments which he really did not feel ; there 
was nothing, however preposterous, that he 
scrupled not to assert ; nevertheless, few could 
listen to him unmoved — few indeed ! On the 
present occasion, Harry Percy's tact was not to 
endeavour to exculpate himself, except by plead- 
ing the strength of his love. Frankly he con- 
fessed he had acted unworthily : spared not 
himself— cursed his wretched fate, which seem- 
ed ever to lead him into error — called himself a 
wretched, Unfortunate, lost creature, doomed to 
ruin — his fortune, his hopes, all — all blasted ! 

His eyes were full of tears, and his voice 
trembled when he acknowledged the justice of 
the sentence pronounced by Mr. Sutherland, 
which condemned him to put an end to his 
hopes of ever calling Maud his wife. Appa- 
rently he listened with patient sadness and de- 
spairing anguish to the decree that he should 
immediately depart from the spot where he had 
so injuriously employed his time. Yes, that 
very evening he would show his repentance by 
tearing himself away from her he adored, and 
a few more days would find him a solitary wan- 
derer — a wretched exile in a foreign land. He, 
however, sued for a farewell interview with 
Maud ; and so well did he act his part — so con- 
trite, so vehement were his expressions of com- 
punction, that Mr. Sutherland's kind heart was 
moved, and Maud was summoned to their pres- 
ence. 

Proudly, with a cheek flushed to the brightest 
crimson, she entered, and stood before her fa- 
ther, not as a culprit to hear her doom, but like 
a queen to demand her lawful right. 

Harry Percy, taking her hand with all the 
language of tenderness he could possibly throw 
into those 

** Eyes of most expreanre blue,** 

gazed upon her for a moment ; then, in tones 
of the deepest despondency, disclosed to her 
the entire failure of his hopes, her father's ir- 
revocable detmnination and final sentence. 

** Dearest Maud," he ended by saying, ** I 
can only acknowledge the wisdom of that sen- 
tence. I had, indeed, madly dared to aspire to 
bliss too great for one so unworthy of possess- 
ing it. For your dear sake I leave you, perhaps 
forever! I only ask— and surely your father 
will not deny me this last request — I only ask 
that you will remember me in your prayers, as 
one who loved * not wisely, but too weir — ^that 
you will pity and forgive me." 

He pressed her in a long, fervent embrace, 
and when again she raised her head, and had 
in a degree recovered from the suddea dii&\!Qw:\ 
occasioned by lh.\% "^ti^x^^n.^^ viKW!i.>N>sL ^"^^ 
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that I will leave you thus : we shall meet again 
ere I depart." 

But she scarcely heeded or comprehended 
them — she only knew that he was gone ; with- 
out a struggle he had relinquished — abandoned 
her, and the blood forsook her cheek, and her 
bosom heaved convulsively, though she firmly 
compressed her quivering lips, and grasped the 
table near her in order to conceal the emotion 
which pride forbade her to manifest to her father. 

" Come here, Maud," the latter began, after 
looking sadly on her for a moment. " Fear no 
reproaches from me : I only trust, poor child ! 
that hereafter you may never have cause to re- 
pent having cast from you a love like that of 
Arthur Balfour's — of having deceived him, and 
all of OS. You cannot now appreciate the pro- 
priety of the line I have taken, but in firmly in- 
sisting on the dismissal of the object of your 
infatuation I consider that I have saved you 
from certain misery. Maud, I again declare, 
as I have done before, little dreaming under 
what circumstances I should have to repeat it, 
that, rather than see you the bride of Harry 
Percy, I would prefer following you to the 
grave, young — beloved as you are. My child, I 
am not taking a worldly view of the case alone, 
although I must candidly tell you that his wife 
would never be my heiress. The disposition 
of my property is left to my own free-will, en- 
tirely in my own power ; and think you that I 
will give the inheritance of my forefathers to be 
squandered and injured like the fortune once 
possessed by Harry Percy 1 Never ! No gam- 
bler shall ever own the venerated estate. Let 
us, however, drop this unhappy subject, and 
never renew it. Time, and the well-regulated 
mind of my child, will be sure to remove the ef- 
fects of the pernicious feeling which for a time 
has sullied her young fancy," and he drew her 
towards him and affectionately kissed her. 

But no softening expression, no answering 
pressure returned his caress ; coldly she receiv- 
ed it, and drawing up her head, she said, 

" One request, my father, I must be allowed 
to mfike : \t is, that henceforth I may never be 
tormented by any solicitations or persuasions in 
favour of Arthur Balfour, and that I may be left 
in peace. I here declare that no one in the 
whole universe but kirn — I mean Harry Percy — 
shall ever call me wife." 

**Maud, you speak like a wayward child," re- 
joined Mr. Sutherland, a shade of anger flush- 
ing his cheek ; " but at this mom^tyou are not 
in a state of mind to listen to reason, and I am 
ready to make every allowance for your excited 
feelings ; but I also have a request to make — 
or, rather, at the risk of my heavy displeasure, 
I command that neither by word nor deed you 
grieve or disturb the peace of your metier ; that 
before her, at least, you abstain from any display 
of petulance or temper. However, in her pres- 
ent state of health I think and hope that this is 
an unnecessary injunction. A child must indeed 
be unnatural who would not, particularly under 
cbe present circumstances, make every sacrifice, 
every exertion to overcome selfish considera- 
tions. Maud, fear not any attempts on my part 
' to force yoQT inclinations !" 

The countenance of the self-willed girl ex- 

presaedaa plainly as words could speak, " Force 

'■«*' ioclinationa I who would have the power to 



Her father read what was passing ia hei 
mind ; it wrung his heart to mark the fierce, in- 
tractable spirit which for the first time showed 
itsdf in the disposition of the child who had beeo 
the idol of both parents. 

In a voice in which sorrow was mingled with 
reproach, he said, 

"Maud, Arthur Balfour is too good to be 
forced on one who, I must say, has proved her* 
self to be wholly unworthy of his afi!ection, aad 
I repeat the words of your dear mother, when, 
years ago, your grandfatheipxpressed his hopes 
that you and Arthur mighTone day be uniter^ 
* Our children's inclinations on the subject of 
marriage I could never wish to force.' But, 
Maud, to restrain their inclinations, when they 
are prejudicial and hurtful to them, is duty, to 
say nothing of the right which parents have to 
exercise authority. I trust, my poor child, you 
will hereafter thank me for the very act which 
now makes your heart rebel against me. But," 
continued Mr. Sutherland, his voice assuming a 
tone of sternness, " on one point I must warn 
you, Maud : I can excuse much ; my love for 
you will induce me to bend a great deal ; but 
remember what I now say : were you to wound 
the heart of the dearest and best of mothers by 
your conduct, I solemnly caution you that I never 
could forget it, nor do I think I could ever /or- 
gxvt it ; so, Maud, beware 1" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" UntoQch'd'by lore, the maiden's breM»( 
Is like the snow on Rona's crest ; 
So pure, 80 free from earthly dye, 
It seems, while beaming on the slcy. 
Part of heaven to which 'tis nigh : 
But passion, like the wild March rain, 
May soil the wreath with many a stain. 
We gaze — the lovely vision's gone, 
A torrent fills the bed'oF stone, 
That, harrying to destruction's shock, 
Leaps heauong from the lofty roc)^." — Scott. 

Hard-hearted — unnatural indeed must have 
been the child who could have withstood the 
tenderness, unmingled with reproach, which 
beamed in her mother's glance when Maud 
again entered her presence. 

Maud had, contrary to their expectations, 
joined her father and sister at dinner, and com- 
ported herself with the dignified dem^ianour of 
one who had received an injury. Mr. Suther- 
land looked grave, May's eyes were red with 
weeping, and even the servants appeared con- 
scious that all was not right, and trod softly 
with a serious and mysterious air. What a con- 
trast did this repast afford to that of the prece- 
ding day ! It had been ordered early in the after 
noon, in consequence of Mr. Sutherland's de 
patture for the neighbouring town, where his 
presence, in consequence of some business at 
the sessions, was required, and no one wished 
to linger over the silent meal. 

It was after dinner that Maud found herseli 
seated on her accustomed seat at her mother^s 
feet, her eyes fixed vacantly on the book she 
held on her knee. She ventured not to meet the 
gaze she knew was fixed upon her, but ieit it, 
was one of anxious love — ^mild tenderness ! It 
dispersed, iu a degree, the angry, proud feelings 
that laged \i\ Yvet V!i\-Te^w\aXc^\i^vt\. \ \ii<^\ ^\ ' 
caiLse ttie ieV>e)i\\o\&ft «q«'\X xq «NxVt^ \a ^%xX ^ 
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it the sin whiph she cherished 1 No ! self still 
reigned pre-eminent. Her heart again palpitated 
with the thrilling hope that from her mother's 
doting affection might be brought about the ac- 
complishment of her dearest wishes, and that, 
after all her misery, she would, in the end, prove 
victorious : what joy— -what triumph I " If he 
could bu^see her and speak to her !" she mur- 
mured to herself; and, remembering Harry Per- 
cy's last words, her eyes sparkled as she ex- 
claimed, 

'* He shall do so even yet, and he will prevail 
over her fears and scruples !" ' 

She gave not a thought as to what might be 
her mother's feelings ; she considered not the 
bitter pang endured by her at the total frustra- 
tion of her long-cherished hopes, and the hor- 
ror that had filled her mind at the mere vague 
supposition of the probability of the circum- 
stance on which Maud was now building her 
hopes. 9 

Mrs. Sutherland had too fondly trusted that 
the bark of her beloved child's destiny was 
safely launched on the placid waters of domes- 
tic life ; but now, dark, troubled waves seemed 
to be rising around it, and the mother's heart 
sank within her. As she passed her hand 
caressingly through her daughter's golden hair, 
and looked on Maud's face, and saw there de- 
picted passions too strong, too uncontrolled to 
allow of peace or happiness to their possessor, 
she breathed the earnest prayer that He who 
could say to the storm *' Be still," and it obey- 
ed him, would speak peace to the troubled soul 
of her child, and by His all-powerful influence 
S'4bdue the fiery, headstrong temper, au^ent- 
ed, she feared, by her own weak, indulgent 
fondness. For herself, the humble Christian, 
though she bowed meekly to her heavenly Fa- 
ther's will, still the prayer instinctively burst 
forth. 



" Oh, make not hbs the chastener of my heart 



i>» 



The revived hopes of Maud soon faded away. 
For some time her jealous attentions had been 
attracted to the seemingly deep and earnest 
conversation held in a low voice by her father 
juid sister on the terrace, as they passed and 
repassed the window. Occasionally they cast 
a sidelong glance at her, but it needed not that 
sign to tell her that she was the subject of their 
discourse. Mrs. Sutherland once beckoned to 
her husband, and asked him at what time he 

intended to start for C . His answer was, 

that he had ordered the horses to be ready har- 
nessed, so that he might have the carriage at a 
moment's notice. The sun was beginning to 
sink beneath the horizon, yet he still lingered. 

Suddenly there came a sound of distant car- 
riage wheels, and Maud no longer heard the 
Toices nor the footsteps on the terrace ; her 
heart, too, seemed to cease its beating, for in 
an instant her quick ear had marked that the 
vehicle paused an instant, then again proceeded, 
the sound gradually dying away in the distance. 
After a torturing interval of ten minutes her fa- 
her entered the room. ** 

Maud turned a'fierce, inquiring glance on each 
of their faces. She saw that they wished to 

\ f^^^' ^'^^^^^ ^^' ®y®^« ^^^ B^^ fancied she 
J perceived a look of expressive meaning ex- 
# ^taoiged between ber father and motber, and 



then an air of evideht relief on the face of the 
latter.. 

A servant appeared ; and though Mr. Suther- 
land hastily rose, as if to prevent his approach, 
he was too late, and Maud saw a note present* 
ed to him. At the direction he anxiously 
glanced, and then followed the servant out of 
the room. 

"Did Mr. Percy leave thisl" Maud heard 
him inquire, in a tone so low that only her 
tenacious ears could have heard it. 

"Yes, sir ; Mr. Percy's valet dropped it at the 
lodge as the carriage passed," was the foot- 
man's reply, in a clear, distinct voice. 

" Order the carriage round in half an hour !" 
and then Mr. Sutherland re-entered the boudoir. 
He was followed by another servant, who ap- 
proached Maud, and held towards her a* ailTer 
waiter. She started violently, and for a moment 
the blood rushed in torrents to her face, and 
her heart beat audibly. 

Was it a letter] Could it be from — Her 
head swam, and her vision for a moment was 
obscured from agitation, but in the next she 
heard confused sounds of " Gardener, miss^ 
conservatory," and she held in her trembling 
hand her once fondly cherished diamond ring. 

She remained looking down at the sparkling 
gem, till the servant had closed the door and 
retreated, but then she arose. 

Darting a look of reproach at her father, sis- 
ter, and mother as she stood in the centre of 
the room, her figure drawn up to its fullest 
height, fire flashing from her eyes, she dashed 
the ring to the ground, and with a gestore of 
passionate scorn trampled it beneath her feet. 

May covered her pale face with her hands ; 
she could not bear to look upon her sister in 
such a state of violent excitement, and ere she 
again looked up, Maud had rushed from the 
room. Afler the lapse of about twenty min- 
utes, during which time her father had begged 
that his rebellious child might be left in solitude 
to exhaust her excited feelings, May, at the 
weeping entreaties of her afiiicted mother, re- 
paired to her sister's sleeping apartment. She 
started when, on entering, she saw Maud stand- 
ing by an open window in full riding costume. 
A bright flush was on her cheek, and a wild 
brilliancy in her eyes as she turned them for 
an instant on her sister, and then hastily avert- 
ed them. May approached her, and placing 
her hand on her arm, said, 

" Surely, dear Maud, you are not going to 
ride to night! it is getting late, and the sky 
looks black as if there would be rain." 

"It cannot be as black — as dreary as this 
house — as everything in the world will hence- 
forth appear to me," was the answer, as Maod 
stepped back to disengage herself from her sis- 
ter's gentle hold. 

" Yes," she continued, with a bitter smile, 
" I am going to ride, unless, indeed, this little 
solace is also to be denied me. Is my horae 
not ready yet 1" she impatiently demanded of 
Lucy, who just then entered, and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, she gathered up her 
habit and left the room. 

As a child, it had «^«^ \i^^^'^^ais^tw\ssass&«» 

and aooXXve^ \iw xmX^M^swv Xs^ ^K^^^^^'i* 
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«peed over park and common. And now, as 
May watched her from the window, wending 
her way through the avenue on her beautiful 
Arabian, which tossed its graceful head in the 
air as if fully participating in the pride and im- 
patience which swelled in the bosom of its 
rider, she inwardly prayed that her sister might 
now return as benefited by the exercise as she 
ivas wont to be in her days of childhood. 

The sun was sinking, and howling gusts of 
wind had succeeded to the unnatural, gloomy 
stillness and oppression in the air which bad 
preceded them ; but May knew that the old 
groom who attended Maud was trustworthy, 
and could be relied on for not allowing her to 
go too far from home. It was, however, with 
a sad feeling, and a weight on her young heart, 
such as she had never before experienced, that 
May turned from the window. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

■* I'll follow thee throagh sunshme and throagh storm, 

I will be with thee in thy weal and wo. 

********** 

In all the perils which must now press round thee ! 

********** 

All will I part with to partake thy cares, 
Let but thy love be with me to the last.'* 

Philip Van Artevelde. 

Maud reined in her spirited steed, as, proudly 
.erect, and with the same bitter smile on her 
lips, she passed along the avenue, for she con- 
jectured — and rightly, too — ^that many eyes were 
upon her. In the present disordered state of 
her feelings she fancied that all — even the low- 
est menial in the house, knew that she had been 
humbled, conquered, abandoned, and gloried in 
the knowledge of it. 

But when she had passed through the lodge 
gates, as if the restraint she had before put upon 
her movements had been galling to her, she 
turned her horse's head towards the common, 
and the impatient animal only required one 
slight touch to send it flying off with impetuous 
speed, the old groom calling out in an admoni- 
tory tone, 

" Softly — softly, miss, over the hard road." 

The velvet turf was soon beneath the feet of 
Corah, and on she flew, the wind lifting the 
bright braids of hair from the rider's face. 

They were soon at but a few paces from the 
very door of" Percy Cottage," and a bitter pang 
of mingled feelings struck the heart of Maud on 
beholding it ; but as if she feared that even the 
walls of the building could read her thoughts 
and mock her, she again reined in her steed and 
haughtily erected her head. 

She heard the horse behind her stop, and look- 
ing round, perceived that old James had alight- 
' ed, and was busily examining one of its feet. 
He then informed his young mistress that he 
should be obliged to ride back to the blacksmith's 
forge, as his horse had a loose shoe. 

" And enough to unshoe any animal to go gal- 
loping over those stones," he grumbled, in a 
suppressed voice. 

♦'Well, go, then !" was the petulant answer. 
*' I shall remain on the common ; return to me 
here." 

Affd she was ]eft alone. Even the presence 
, tfro/d James bad been a restraint to her ; but 



now she was alone, and could revel m ber 
erable feelings — ^her despair ! 

Corah stopped abruptly before the door when 
many a time she had stood, impatiently pawing 
the ground, while its fair burden looked up to 
the latticed window, and laughingly chid the 
inmate of the cottage for his laziness :n not be- 
ing ready to attend her, or lingered after a long 
ride to listen to one of his merry jests, or, of 
late, his words of thrilling import, whispered as 
he bent over her saddle to bid her adieu . all 
around spoke of him — him whose absence had 
converted the scene into one of gloom and des- 
olation, and whose presence would in a moment 
have restored it to light and beauty. She gazed 
as if riveted to the spot ; but at length, in a pas- 
sionate tone, exclaimed, 

** And he has been driven from me foreyer— 
has abandoned me!" And she clinched her 
teeth and pressed her hand on her throbbing 
temples, which even the wind that blew upoa 
her could not cool. "Yes," she continued, 
" abandoned me, though I owned my love — and 
he swore but a few hours ago that naught but 
death should part us." 

Corah gave a sudden start at this moment, 
and in the doorway, looking, in the gloomy light, 
the very personification of a witch, appeared old 
Judith. 

"Will she please to alight 1" began the old 
woman, in her croaking, discordant voice; " the 
wind is cold, and she looks but poorly : there is 
still a fire burning in the parlour — ^I be fancying 
it may be let out presently," and she burst into 
her unmelodious laugh. 

Maud had only been detained during these 
words by the vague idea which gleamed through 
her mind, that possibly some letter had been 
left for her by Harry Percy. But this last lin 
gering hope soon vanished ; and when she heard 
the hateful laugh, and saw the sly, malicious 
leer with which the crone regarded her, and re- 
membered how often she had caught her blear 
eye peeping through some corner of the window, 
watching her interviews with Harry Percy be- 
fore the cottage door, she felt convinced that 
Judith too knew all, and rejoiced in her fallen 
pride. The old woman, chuckling and mutter- 
ing to herself, soon saw the form of horse and 
rider melt away in the distance. She watched 
them with the expression of a demon tHl she 
caught the last glimpse of Maud's veil waving 
like a pennon in the air, and then, clapping bei 
withered hands triumphantly together, she re- 
entered the deserted dwelling. 

Unaccustomed to the violent lash it had r^ 
ceived. Corah darted like lightning over the 
smooth turf, the spirit of the beautiful animal 
being still more excited by the high wind which 
whistled past it. Swifter and swifter it flew,, 
■but the speed of Mazeppa's wild horse would 
not have appeared too fleet for the high- wrought 
state of irritation of its rider. 

" Oh that I could fly from myself— from my 
now detested home — ^from the whole world! 
But not to follow yout false, treacherous one ! 
No : if at this instant I were to behold thee ly- 
ing before mv path, I would ci^ish thee— tram- 
ple thee beneath my horse's feet." 

Thus soliloquized the wretched gnU her ver^ 

nature transformed — disfigured by the WDin« 

\ wind of pa&&\oii, Viei ^erj ««vA uYi^V^n hr >ka 
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nmueiice. Passing her arm carelessly through 
the reins, Maud vehemently flourished with oae 
sand her whip in the air, and pressed the other 
against her throbbing temples. 

She was a perfect horsewoman, and sat as 
firmly erect as if proceeding at the slowest pace ; 
bat gradually the rapidity with which she shot 
through the air took away her breath, and a 
sensation of giddiness came over her. Every 
object seemed to swim before her eyes. She 
now strove to arrest the progress of Corah, but 
in vain ; like her mistress, the usually docile 
but spirited animal appeared completely to have 
lost its self-possession. A shepherd boy on the 
common waved his arms and shouted, and 
strove to obstruct its course, but, springing on 
one side, it darted on more impetuously than 
ever, and soon left him far behind, staring afler 
it in amazed alarm. They were now not far 
from the verge of the common, which, separa- 
ted only by a rugged fence, suddenly sloped 



tonishment of beholding him, of which, at fint, 
her own late peril had made her almost uf^ 
mindful. 

'* Harry, dear Harry,* she whispered, as she 
lifted her eyes to his face, f* I thought you had 
forsaken me." 

** You thought so ! Oh, how could you that 
wrong mel No, I am not one to relinquish, 
without a struggle, an angel whose heart has 
confessed itself my own, and therefore my hon- 
our, as well as my ardent love, calls upon mo 
never to forsake. I can understand and appre- 
ciate your father's feelings and objections, but I 
also know that the happiness of his child is his 
paramount object. I also feel convinced that, 
though he with justice condemns my failings, 
he still cherishes much affection for me ; there- 
fore, dearest, in defiance of the promise I made 
to him that I would immediately leave this 
place, I determined on seeing you' once more ; 
and knowing that it was impossible to accom- 



down into a woody glen, through the base of plish this end while your fathei: was*at home, I 



which ran a rapid stream, receiving the flowing 
waters of a cascade which poured down from 
the mountain beyond. 

Maud's terrified imagination now pictured 
herself (for she knew her mare never scrupled 
at a leap) borne over the aforesaid fence, and 
even if by chance she sat that leap, which in 
her exhausted state she much doubted, what 
would then be her fate 1 She would be carried 
down the glen, and dashed against the trees 
and rocks at the bottom of the ravine, there to 
lie mutilated, or become a breathless corpse. 
Death, which in her moments of violent passion 
she thought she would have welcomed, now 
stood in fearful array before her. A prayer to 
Heaven for rescue — for forgiveness, burst from 
her lips, and the words "Father! Mother! 
May !" rung mournfully through the air ; there 
was yet another name, that in the extremity of 
her despair mingled with the howling wind, 
** Arthur ! save me ! I shall die ! Arthur ! dear 
Arthur, save me !" 

Corah was but a few yards from the dreaded 
spot. " One moment — one brief moment, and I 
die : oh Heaven ! have mercy !" Maud faintly 
murmured, covering her face with her hands as 
the animal, as if to measure the distance re- 
quired for the spring, backed a pace or two, and 
fixed a fiery eye on the fence. Already its fore 
feet were raised, when suddenly its head was 
seized with the strong grasp of a man, who 
threw his other arm round the form of the faint- 
ing girl, who by the rapid shock would other- 
wise have been precipitated over the animal's 
head, and with a cry of joy she recognised 
Harry Percy ! Pale and exhausted, she droop- 
ed her head upon his shoulder, the single word 
"Harry" alone escaping from her colourless 
lips. 

He, her deliverer, as he pressed her to his 
heart, kissed her cold brow, and stroked the 
!ong, shining tresses which floated in wild dis- 
order round her face and neck, murmured words 
of tender encouragement in her ear. 

" Look up, my life — my beautiful ! It is Har- 
ly— your own Harry. Tremble not, my sweet 
girl; you are safe; nothing can harm you now." 
A flood of tears came to the relief of the be- 



made use of the artifice of sending him a note 
by my servant, whom I despatched in my car- 
riage to await me at a convenient distance, in 
order to induce in him the belief that I had re- 
ally started, and thereby hasten his own depar- 
ture. And how, Maud, my sweet girl ! shall I 
dare to disclose to you the purpose of this de- 
sired interview 1 It is not to waste such pre- 
cious moments in fruitless tears — in mournful 
adieus — in protestations of eternal constancy ! 
it is to prove the truth of the love of her who 
some few hours ago declared she was * ready 
to go with me into poverty and exile.' " Maud 
started, and the colour mounted to her pale 
cheeks. " Yes," he continued, with vehement 
rapidity, "it was to propose a plan which, 
though at first may appear startling, is our only 
alternative. Do you doubt, beloved one ! that 
when once the irrevocable step is actually 
taken, your father would long retain his anger t 
Do you not really think that he, and your sweet 
mother — whom, God knows! I would sooner 
die than grieve — would soon rejoice when they 
saw the happiness of their child 1 Their fears 
and scruples would melt away as they noted 
the reformation of him who, the moment that 
daughter becomes his wife, most solemnly vows 
to devote his whole life to her comfort and wel- 
fare." Maud, much agitated, shook her head 
doubtingly. " Then view the other side of the 
question," cried Percy, impetuously ; *' to me it 
would be misery — endless misery---desperation- 
— everlasting ruin — death! And now I ask, 
will the noble-minded, generous Maud, from 
mere childish timidity, shrink from an act which 
will secure her own happiness, as well as the 
salvation of the man ^o adores her more than 
his very existence V* ^ 

Thus spoke the tempter : he paused and look- 
ed into Maud's face, which was white as death. 

" Harry ! you know — ^you know—" she faint- 
ly murmured. 

" Speak, then, dearest," he rejoined, ** and at 
once put an end to my suspense— my agony. 
It appears, indeed, as if fate had planned our 
meeting, by thus bringing us so unexpectedly 
together; but s^akl HJ«i^oa;:T^^'2vS.\ss!»RkN.^>s«Kw 



wildered Maud, and soon restored her to t\\e\suTe\^Tvo\.N«\\>^o\sX^xk.^Nfc\Aak^ 
mamoaaneBB ofhia presence, and to the aa-\ Vy aUelOcie^ V\^ «^^^ ^cs«i%N»fc ^"a- 
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OD which, at that moment, no living creature 
was visible; so he spoke again, vehemently 
urging his suit by every plea, by every argu- 
ment, enforced by the strength of his too elo- 
quent tongue. 

When first the purport of his words fully 
burst upon the senses of his listener, and she 
comprehended what he demanded of her, she 
had started up erect, fixing her eyes upon him, 
and then she suddenly covered her face with 
her hands, and lowly bent her head : the strug- 
gle which was to decide her future destiny, 
poor deluded girl ! had commenced its work 
within her. 

That the conflict was fierce — bitter, is true. 
Would that she could have breathed one prayer 
for strength to resist this fearful temptation — 
this deceiving spirit, which gradually lulled her 
fears, her reasons, her scruples ; but alas ! her 
father's anger, her mother's anguish, all sank 
beneath the selfishness op passion ! 

And at length, when Percy ceased speaking, 
she withdrew her hands from her face, and pla- 
cing one .within his, beneath darkening clouds 
and howjing gusts of wind — ^fitting accompani- 
ments to the guilty resolve — ^Maud Sutherland 
consented secretly to leave her father's roof to 
become the wife of Harry Percy Y- 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

** Oft could he sneer at others, as begxuled 
B^ passions wor^y of a fool or child. 
Yet Against that passion vainly stiU he strove. 
And even in him it asks the name of love." 

Corsair 

In the next instant, pressed to Harry Percy's 
heart, Maud listened to his ardent expressions 
of gratitude, to his passionate vows of eternal 
loVe — ^love, he protested, such as never before 
was showered on mortal woman's heart. 

In the bliss of that brief moment, did the re- 
membrance of her father's, threat cross her 
mind : " The wife of Harry Percy shall never be 
my heiress ?" 

It did, but she heeded it not ; and though she 
murmured, " My father will now have another 
heiress," she relied too much on that parent's 

• affection — on the pride they both felt in their 
firstborn, to fear the threat would.be carried 
into execution. Had Harry heard her father's 
menace? But she would not wrong him by 
supposing that, even if carried into effect, it 

* would create a .feather's weight of uneasiness 
on his mind. She would not debase herself by 
sac]) an idea : if even penniless, was it not a 
•nfllcient boon to bestow on him h^ heart — 
her love 1 

»*Yes, Harry," she # length exclaimed, "I 
shall truly require love undivided — sole, devo- 
ted love ; such, indeed" — and the proud head 
was once more raised, and the curling lip as- 
sumed its expression of command — '*such love 
•ae step I am about to take gives me a right to 
eommand^ for it is an act for which naught but 
the love I bear you would have bowed my spirit 
even to contemplate : to steal from my father's 
hoase — ^to accomplish by stealth what my will, 
bitberto invincible, has not been able openly to 
obtain; and my father! my dear mother'. 
Barry — " sho continued, and softer emotions 



rising in her breast, she again buried her faot 
in her hands. 

Her heart sank within her : but no time now 
remained for expostulation on either side, for 
suddenly the sound of a horse's feet was heard 
in the distance, though the almost total dark^ 
ness which had imperceptibly gathered round 
them prevented their seeing the form of the old 
groom hurrying along, anxiously glancmg in 
all directions in search of his young mistress. 

Not a moment was to be lost; and Harry 
Percy, attempting no concealment of his pres- 
ence from the servant, but leading Corah by 
the bridle, advanced to meet him. During this 
interval he planned every arrangement for the 
proposed elopement, and ere they reached old 
James, from the hesitating, hurried lips of the 
bewildered girl, 

*' The word of promise fatally was drawn. 

" Here is your young lady, James," exclann- 
ed Percy, in a calm, ordinary tone, which al- 
most startled Maud, for she was agitated and 
trembling. '< You really must take better care 
of her," he continued, " or she will be riding 
away farther than you expect some day. If I 
bad not been here to stop her horse, she would 
certainly have been thrown over the fence !" 

James, looking not the least surprised at his 
appearance, for be had not heard of his suppos^ 
departure, merely touched his hat, muttering, 

" No fear of her riding away as long as I have 
a horse to go after her." 

" Nous verroTiSf" remarked Harry Percy, in a 
suppressed tone, as, relinquishing the bridle oi 
Maud's horse, he allowed them to pass on ; foi 
rain now began to descend in large drops, and 
James announced that his master was waiting 
for Miss Sutherland's return before he left the 
Manor. He had been obliged to go to the sta- 
bles for another horse, and had seen Mr. Suth- 
erland, who was very uneasy at her having 
been left alone on such a dark, stormy evening. 
Maud could not repress an inward shudder. 
How could she dare to meet her father's eye t 
And even Harry Percy, as he hurried along, bat 
tling against the roaring wind, and listening to 
the horse's hoofs as they died away in the dis- 
tance, felt misgivings as to the success of bis 
concerted plan. 

But, on the whole, he was sanguine: he 
knew too well the extent of his power over the 
heart of Mau^ — the strength of her will, when 
once determined, to fear that she would either 
betray him or fail in her purpose ; and thus he 
soliloquized : 

."Well, this is doing business with a ven- 
geance. If all goes right, you will l^ave gained 
more by your tongue, Harry Percy, than you 
ever did by all the harassing pursuits which 
have engrossed the best days of your fe>ered 
life of excitement. By Jove! the world will 
stare when my marriage is announced : the 
women, out of very pique and jealousy, will 
prophesy all kinds of evils to the luckless being 
whose fate is linked with the fickle, heartless 
roui, Harry Percy; tlie grave ones will shake 
their heads and pity * my mclini,* and my boon 
companions, how they will laugh when they 
hear that I have married an heiress ! Even her 
unrivalled beauty a,tvd. axu^ic^xvoc^ 'wxW v^.evet 
make them beUe^e XYiaX lo»e inAjaae^ ^^^^ v<^ v^^ 
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the step. Ah ! they would stare still more 
were they to see into the real state of my heart, 
and there view the deep wound which the bright 
eyes of that graceful, high-spiriited girl has in- 
flicted ; how deeply her wilful but confiding love 
has touched me ! It has been my overmaster- 
ing passion for her that has spurred me on to a 
purpose which, truly, gratitude forbids. But 
why dwell upon the dairk side of the question 1 
The die is cast^ and under the present circum- 
stances, a bold step is ever the best. When it 
IS £^11 over, the father will be propitiated, backed 
by the entreaties of that gentle mother ; and as 
for her fortune, even if Sutherland were to put 
bis threat into execution of disinheriting her 
(which, by-the-by, I do not fear), I really think 
I should be qontent to receive the darling girl 
without a penny (by Jove ! I am beginning to 
be quite sentimental), and make up my mind to 
settle down in some romantic spot in Germany 
or Italy till my affairs were brought round a lit- 
tle, with an occasional trip to Vienna or Naples. 
What miracles she has already wrought! for 
what else but her charms could have kept me 
boxed up here for the last four months, where 
I have actually never touched a card, and only 
betted by proxy." 

Thus did the man of the world ruminate as 
he pursued his way, striving even to deceive 
his own conscience and stifle its rebukes ; en- 
deavouring to make the evil course he was about 
to pursue appear to his own eyes disinterested 
, ^-excusable. 

But it required active measures to execute 
his faulty purpose. In order to ensure secrecy, 
and in consequence of his confidential servant 
being already despatched, in spite of wind and 
weather, Harry was obliged to walk to the vil- 
lage to order a post-chaise to be at "Percy 
Cottage" on the ensuing night at eleven o'clock. 

How far was the excellent Mr. Sutherland 
from imagining, when, issuing from the iron 
gates of the park, his carriage whirled past a 
figure which retreated behind the dark fir-trees 
bordering the road, that he was so near his 
graceless relative, whom, he congratulated him- 
self, was by this time some miles distant from 
the Manor. 

Harry Percy was obliged to return to the cot- 
tage, as he recollected having left some papers 
in the tscritoir which rendered the step impera- 
tive, much as he would have wished, for many 
reasons, to avoid it. 

On entering the cottage, old Judith testified 
no astonishment or even displeasure at the^ud- 
den reappearance of her guest, but greeted him 
with a leer of significance, which might have 
led Percy to exclaim, as Macbeth to the witches, 

*' Toa seem to undentaod me." 

Giving orders that some refreshment should 
be brought to him, he took his candle and re- 
treated to his room. 

" If," he mused, " through the gossiping ser- 
vant-girl, the intelligence of my being here 
should reach the ears of the servants, and, 
through them, those of May, she would imme- 
diately despatch an express to her father, and 
then there would be the devil to pay." 

Ringing the bell, he determined to adminis- 
ter, by means of a bribe, a sedative to the fair 
Susan's tongue. In reply to his Bummona^ 



however, instead of the light, tripping foot of 
the girl, he heard the tottering, tardy step of 
the old crone ascending the staircase. She 
then opened the door, in croaking tones de- 
manding what he wanted. 

" Really, my good lady," he exclaimed, after 
eyeing her for a moment with a look of mingled 
disgust and amusement, ** I am sorry to give 
you all this trouble. Pray let the girl bring up 
the hot water, and do not fatigue yourself in so 
unnecessary a manner ; I thought I should 
have taken you by surprise, and had no idea of 
finding everything so comfortable." 

Judith turned full upon him her withered face, 
and laying her choppy finger upon her shrivel- 
led lips, burst into the following broken senten- 
ces, in the intervals of which a chuckling noise 
issued from her throat : . 

" Never ifear, never fear ! I won't spoil your 
sport. Good riddance of bad rubbish, I say : 
make way for her betters ! Sue is gone ! no- 
body here but me : I'll serve you to-night ! 
Wish her joy, the dainty darling, of her sour 
grapes — he! he! he! I see," she continued, 
casting up her eyes, " it's coming, it's coming. 
They'll soon be cursing her who now lords i 
over all, great and small — their beauty, theii 
darling ! who thinks no one fit for anything but 
to lick the dust she treads on. That's right, 
that's right ! take the jewel : wish you joy of 
her. Bring low her pride, Mr. Percy, and then 
cast her away, as she once did the poor wom- 
an's ofiTering. Yes," she added, in a more sol- 
emn voice, **the winds are roaring, and the 
dogs are howling, as they did the night before 
old master died, and they called me a witch 
because I told them what would happen ; but 
mark my words! this April storm will sweep 
all their bonny May-flowers away ; thorns and 
briers instead they'll have in plenty, and sk$ 
will be the sharpest thorn in their hearts;** 
and, so saying, she rubbed her hands triumph- 
antly together, and to the great relief of her dis- 
mayed auditor departed, muttering, as she slow- 
ly descended the stairs, " I see it — I see it a//." 

" The devil's in the Bedlamite," exclaimed 
Harry Percy ; " a pleasant situation, truly, to 
be alone in the house with a mad- woman;" 
and ho arose and locked the door, to secure 
himself from any farther molestation. ** She 
seems perfectly aware of my scheme," he con- 
tinued to muse ; " that fellow Frampton must 
have been gossiping to her ; if not, she's a 
witch in earnest." 

Percy's dreams that night were much dis- 
turbed by visions of the frightful crohe. Often 
did he seem to hold in his arms the form of 
Maud, when suddenly it would change to that 
of the withered hag. In short, never had such 
frightful apparitions troubled his slumbers ; and 
as the bright sun streamed into the room and 
awoke him the following morning, he could 
have exclaimed with Clarence, 

" Oh, I have passed a miserable nigbt^ « 
So full of feaxful dreams and nglr nghta. 
That as I am a Christian, faithfiu man, . 
I would not spend another such a night 
If 'twere to buy a world of happ;^ df .«, 
So full of dismal terror was the tune.'* 

And thus dawned the day which w«& t.<\ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

" It was a roagh night ; 
My remembnuice cannot panllel 
A fellow to iV*— Macbeth, 

And Maud — wretched girl ! with her head 
bent lowly on her bosom, her hair dishevelled 
by tli9 rain and wind — who that had seen her 
thus returning to her home, after her interview 
with Harry Percy, could have recognised the 
proudly erect figure which only an hour before 
«ad left it. 

The doubts that had then nerved her heart to 
pride and bitter feeling had been dispelled — but 
' was she happy now 1 No : she liftiied not her 
«ye8, as was formerly her wont, with joyous 
confidence to meet those of her father, who ad- 
vanced eagerly to meet her; she sprung not 
into his arms, so tenderly stretched forth to re- 
ceive her, while, as though she had never of- 
fended or grieved him, he gently lifted her from 
the saddle, and affectionately chid her for caus- 
ing him so much anxiety by staying out to 
such a late hour. 

" I could not leave home without seeing you 
again, dear child — I could not part from my 
Maud in anger,*' he resumed, when, after lead- 
ing her into the house, he had enfolded her in 
his arms to bid her adieu, for he felt lot equal 
to a prolonged interview. But the fond father 
heard that she was weeping, and, unconscious 
of the reason of those tears, he blessed them as 
a sign of a softened heart ! 

He felt her bosom heave convulsively against 
his own, and his heart yearned with affection 
towards her. Little did he imagine that these 
signs of sorrow were bursts of agonized re- 
morse ! 

** Yiur dear mother," said Mr. Sutherland, 
**I have left very comfortable and composed, 
and a few bright smiles from you, Maud, will 
quite revive her. She has not been well since 

you went out, but Mr. B has seen her, and 

says the nervous attack she has had is of nq 
great consequence, but we must expect them 
occasionally till she has change of air. I think 
we roust pack up to go off to Italy immediately 
— what a charming trip we shall have ! And 
now," he added, after talking a few moments 
longer in this strain, and he thought she was 
more calm and composed, **may I not take 
some message from you to poor Arthur — a lit- 
tle balm for his poor wounded heart 1 I shall 
see him to-night — nay, I only mean a few kind 
words." 

*' Not now, father ! oh, not now ! No : tell 
him to forg'et me — to hate me ! Send him away 
— ^far, far away ! Good-night, and God in Heav- 
en bless you, my dear, dear father !" 

She again threw herself into his arms, and 
then abruptly fiew out of the room and rushed 
mto her own chamber, leaving Mr. Sutherland 
perplexed and unhappy. 

May, whom he summoned to give some part- 
ing directions concerning the two objects of his 
solicitude, strongly advocated his departure : 
her heart bled for Arthur Balfour, in solitude and 
alone. 

** Mamma wishes you to go to him," she said ; 
*' I will take great care of her. She is now en- 
gaged in quiet conversation with Mr. Merton, 
and J am sure she will sleep more tranquilly 
wAen she feelayoa are conaoliDg Arthur. I will 



write you a line by the coach, and tell yoo how 
poor Maud is to-morrow ; we cannot wonder at 
her unhappiness just now." 

"Well, dear May," replied her father, "I 
leave them both to your care, and you may ex- 
pect a great many kisses if I find your mothei 
well and your sister happier on my return, which 
I hope will be to-morrow night, or, at any rate, 
the following morning. I feel worn out with all 
that I have suffered to-day ; but it is the will of 
God, my child, and we must submit — but my 
little May looks careworn.'* 

" Oh ! never mind me, dear papa — but pray 
let me help you on with your greatcoat : you 
will have a very stormy drive. How the wind 
blows ! Take care of yourself, dearest father, 
and give my love to Arthur.** , 

" God bless you, my child !** 

*' He went, and deeper gre^ 
The darkling cloud above.'' 

A short time after the departure of Mr. Suth- 
erland, as if it had at last collected together all 
its power, the storm burst forth in furious vio- 
lence, the wind roaring without, and blowing in 
hollow gusts through the galleries and vestibules 
of the Manor House, causing the pictures to 
rock to and fro on the walls, the massive doors 
to creak and bang, and many a timid damsel to 
turn pale and quake at the startling sound of 
windows crashing, and the dismal howling of 
the^great house-dog, faintly echoed by the in- 
habitants of the distant kennel, heard during 
the 1)1 ief intervals of the cessation of the wind, 
mingling with the distant roar of the tempest. 

As Mrs. Power, escorted by the old butler, 
made her accustomed nightly round to see that 
all was right and safe in the house, she express- 
ed a hope that her master had arrived safely at 
his journey's end, and that her mistress might 
not be alarmed or kept awake by the violence 
of the storm ; such a one, she said, she had 
never before remembered at that time of the 
year. 

But Williams recalled to her memory that, 
thirteen years ago — the night before the news of 
their old master's death had reached the Manor 
— 3. similar tempest had taken place. 

** And if I mistake not,** he added — ••* yes, I 
am certain that it was in the month of April, I 
was called up from my bed to send some one to 
stop the howling of old Ponto, which frighten- 
ed the young ladies, who were both found cry- 
ing, and clinging to Master Arthur, whom they 
had called out of his bed in the next room to 
protect them.'* 

" Pretty creatures !** said the old woman, smi- 
ling ; *< I hope they will not be frightened to- 
night, for they'll have no Master Arthur to com- 
fort them." 

** No," replied her companion ; ** what made 
the young gentleman go off so suddenly t And 
what was it made them all look so cut up as 
they did at dinner 1 I declare I was ^^uite down 
in the mouth to see them so gloomy and silent. 
As for Miss Maud, I could not help fixing my 
eyes — maybe rather rudely — on her face as I 
stood behind master's chair, and when she 
caught me so doing, oh ! what a look she gave 
me ! it really frightened me, her eyes grew so 
large and fierce-like : oh ! she has a proper spir- 
it about her !'* 

*^ And Vf\xo Yia& ^ beUet iv^Vil to h^ VToad^ I 
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s&ould like ta knowV exclaimed the partial 
housekeeper. "And what's the wonder, so 
young and beautiful as she is 1 We can't ex- 
pect from poor human nature to find many such 
angel-like creatures as her mother and Miss 
May ; and, take my word for it, her spirit will 
all soften down when she has a husband and 
children to think about. Ah ! it will be a blithe 
day for me when the veil shall be unfolded and 
the bride-cake prepared." 

** But are you quite sure that it is to be ?" x^ 
joined Williams, in a low, confidential tone; 
"you know it is said in some book or play, 
• The course — * what is it 1 oh ! * The course of 
true love never did run smooth;* and though 
our young captain is over head and ears in love, 
yet they do say — '* 

" Impudent bodies !" interrupted the indig- 
nant dame, " I'll soon teach them to keep their 
tongues quiet : this comes of that ape of a Lon- 
don valet, who has turned the brains of the sil- 
ly hussies, and set them up to talk about their 
betters instead of minding their own business. 
I'm glad that the place is rid of him, at last, and 
his master too, whom he boasts so grandly about, 
with his fine London goings on." 

'* But he's a pleasant gentleman is Mr. Per- 
cy," remarked the butler, " and a kind, open- 
handed master : it's a thousand pities that he's 
80 partial to the dice-box, and that he's such a 
regular bit of a roue." 

" RotU indeed !" exclaimed the irritable old 
hdy ; " roue indeed ! I should like to know. Mis- 
ter Williams, what you mean by that 1 I really 
think that such as you ought to be above dirty- 
ing your mouth with such like French words, 
which mean all sort of things not fit to speak, 
all caught from that Cockney valet, with his 
chains and gimcracks, and his master's tarnish- 
ed, cast-oflf finery I 

•' Not so cast-ofi* as you suppose," muttered 
Williams to himself; "I have often seen the 
master seated at dinner in the great dining-room 
in a waistcoat which Mr. Frampton had sported 
the night before at supper in the steward's 
room." 

"And as if a Miss Sutherland," continued 
Mrs. Power, *' would overlook such a fine, state- 
ly, manly young man as the captain, fit husband 
for a queen — the image of the marble figure in 
the chancel, of the great warrior his ancestor — 
to cast her beautiful eyes on your roue, as you 
call him, with all his smooth talk and rolling 
eyes, which always look as if they were up to 
mischief!" 

** There's no saying," soliloquized Williams, 
as the old lady departed ; " women are queer 
creatures ; one can never be sure of them." 

On the more sheltered and modernized side 
of the house, in which the sleeping apartments 
of the family were situated, the sounds of the 
storm were, comparatively speaking, but faintly 
heard ; and when Mrs. Power stole soflly into 
Mrs. Sutherland's chamber, she found her in a 
calm slumber, probably owing, in a great meas- 
ure, to a composing draught. And May was 
also asleep : she, in her father's absence, occu- 
p.ed a small bed in her mother's room. 

The faithful housekeeper gently withdrew, 
and ascended the winding staircase which led 
from the anteroom adjoining th9 boudoir and 
Bleeping apartment of her mistress to that of iVve 
foungUdiea^ which she entered. 



She found Maud also sleeping, although, as 
Mrs. Power softly drew aside the curtam, as 
she was wont to do since the former was an in- 
fant, to gladden her old eyes with the sight of the 
beautiful form* they concealed, more beautiful 
still when under the subduing effects of sleep, 
she suddenly started up, exclaiming, " I am 
coming — I am coming, dear," and immediately 
sunk back upon her pillow, murmuring some 
broken, unintelligible words, which gradually 
died away upon her lips with a deep-drawn 
sigh. 

" Pretty dear ! what can make you sigh \ 
Ah ! that howling dog and dismal wind are dis 
turbing your pleasant dreams of Captain Ar- 
thur ;" and, arranging the curtains around her 
young lady, the good woman departed, stopping, 
however, abruptly on perceiving a light glim- 
mering through the door of Lucy's chamber : 
the latter was Mrs. Power's niece, and had 
oeen brought up from her infancy at the Manor. 
On opening the door, she discovered the abigail 
sitting up to trim a new cap, and she chided 
her gravely for being about such vanities on 
such an awful night, when she ought rather to 
be in her bed or praying for poor wandering 
wretches who had not a roof to cover them — 
without a home— ' not knowing where to lay 
their heads. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

" Mother, I leave thee ! on thy breast 
Pouring out joy and wo, 
I have found that holy place of rest 
Still changeless— yet I go !"— Mrs. Hemaks. 

-Yes, Maud did sleep that night, but only at 
intervals, and then her slumbers were of a na- 
ture no less disturbed than those of her lover, 
although no hideous hag had served as a drugged 
sleeping potion to infect her visions with horrid 
phantoms. No ! the gentle hands of May had 
smoothed her pillow as she laid uponjt her 
aching head, impatient to escape from her sis* 
ter's tender attentions, which she had forced 
herself to receive with thankful composure ; to 
answer with calm indifference, but in so acting 
she felt that she was a deceiver — a hypocrite! 

Ere the unhappy girl slept, a still greater 
trial awaited her— one which struck like a sear- 
ing iron on her conscience : it was her mother's 
blessing, in the tenderest accents of affection, 
breathed upon her ear as the parent bent ovei 
her loved child. 

Maud had feigned sleep, but she felt, as he* 
mother raised her head after kissing her cheek, 
a tear fall upon it, and the torture that tear in- 
flicted on her heart was more agonizing than 
the single drop which, falling from a height, in- 
flicted such excruciating suffering on the wretch* 
ed criminals of old ; and when '* the hand so 
soft, so cold," gently pressed her throbbing 
brow, with a sudden shudder she quickly avertp 
ed her face, as if an icebolt had struck her. 

Oh, Maud, recall those noiselessly receding 
footsteps ! When will a mother's form again 
bend over thy couch 1 Will not that hand be 
colder still, when, ere long, thou stretches! 
forth thine own to clasp it 1 Oh ! why, even in 
thy dreams, do'st thou. e,tw^ \.'CiT«Rk'«j\^ ' 
V\ift c^Va ol VXv^ v^cK^Cxsi'^ ^s^>&.x "^ft^^ ^^ -• 
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The heav7 sleep of exhadstEon, which often 
fallows a disturbed night, weighed dowo our 
heroine's eyelids till a late hour the following 
morning; and when she did awake, she lay in 
ft sort of dreamjconaciousneaa^fhe event of the 
preceding day and her present position gradual- 
ly dawning on her mind in all their full reality, 
while the sun, streaming brightly through the 
crevices of the shutters, and (he notes of divers 
birds, announced that the Blorm ^rhich, during 
the night, had racked their tiny hahilatLons, was 
hushed, and that they were rejoicing at the bril- 
liancy of the fair April day. 

The cheerful cries of the labourers, removing 
Iho spoils of the past tempest in the flower-gar- 
den beneath her window, rang upon her ears, 
' and she could occasionally hear the voices of 
her sister and>inatber speaking in cheerful 
tones to the gardeners, and once she caught the 
sound of oi^e of May's merry laughs. 

"They aeem very happy," murmured Maud, 
"and cake but little heed of me; they think 
they have torn me from him I love : but they 
forget, or care not what I suffer ! But, Harry, 
I wilt not wrong thy firm attachment by weakly 
shrinking from the step which will make me 
thine forever." 

"Dear Maud, we can sufffer this no longer," 
cried May, as she suddenly appeared, all fresh 
and blooming from the morning air, by the bed- 
side of her sister, and proceeded to throw hack 
the shutters. " Come, lady sweet, arise !" and 
she proceeded to kiss her ; but, starting up as 
if just awakened, Maud iiastily inquired the 

" Past eleven," was the reply ; " and as we 
(bought the storm last night might have dis- 
turbed you, we allowed the fair lady to sleep on, 
Ihougb I really think a walk (his bright, lovely 
morning would have done you more good, I 
have been wheeling mamma about in her gar- 
den chair, and everything looks so cheerful ! 
the eaily flowers so fresh and sweet ! The 
tempest, however, has done some mischief, for 
the wind has blown down one or two very fine 
b«es: we have been watching their removaL 
The old elm just opposite mamma's boudoir 
window has fallen, and I think the view is im- 
proved by its absence, it gives sttch a beautiful 
peep at the distant hills ; but mamma is very 
Borry to lose her favourite. We have been 
laughing at old Reynolds, who with a serious 
face bemoans its fall as anomcnorovil impart, 
and Mrs. Power also shakes her wise head on 
ihe subject." 

"And wherefore!" demanded Maud, listlessly, 

"They say," replied May, with somewhat of 
a serious air, " that the fall of an elm foreteis a 
death." 

"Oh, do (heyl" rejoined her sister ; "well, I 
am not superstitious, and I think it just as like- 
ly to portend a wedding: and now, dear May, 
send Lucy lo me ; I will get up." 

And May departed, rejoicing at Maud's recov- 
ered spirits, though she rather wondered at the 
tarelesB levity with which, considering all cir- 
Eams(ances, her las( words had been uttered. 
She could not read the inward struggle which 
tors Maud's heart during the whole of that wea- 
17 day. 

/( waa not oolj ber ffljal compunction that 
-wtared her, but also ber pride, Ibat she, who 



from a child had disdained lbs least particle of 
deception in order to obtain a desired end, know 
ing full well that she had scarcel to exprem a 
wish ere it was accomplished — hose fanlti 
were open as the day— that she, the mdulged, 
proud child, should now be unable to lift bet 
face to meet ber sister's gaze— firced to play ■ 
part — (0 stoop to mean stiatagem — to stei' 
from her father's house like aibief in the night; 
but ' 

• "Whit will DM vomuiirhRidialnnr ' 

asks (he poet, and the question Is soon answered. 

In spite of all her agonizing self-reproaches, 
Maud never for a moment (poor, misguided 
girl !) repented of (he promise she had made, 
and in the midst of (he dark clouds of her ima- 
gination, the image of her lover would rise up 
like a bright gleam of light, and it was this re- 
membrance that sustained her aching heart 
She would soon be his forever! and then her 
dutiful, her Glial love should amply repay her 
parents for the one act of disobedience. It'was 
thus she mused, when, as if in a dream, she 
wandered that day through the hoase and 
grounds like a restless spirit, or, as if attracted 
by some secret spell, she ofttimes sought ber 
mother's side, though when there she roostlr 
felt the sickening qualm oppress her. 

sed, she would answer in an absent 
her forced smile would show how 
far distant were her thoughts ; and then, again, 
she would break out into wild, unnatural gayety. 

The sun was sinking by gentle degrees, and 
the birds were carolling a sod, sweet fareweL 
to the departing month, for it was the last da; 
of April, 

"What a beautiful May morning we shall 
have !" said May, as they sat by (be open win- 
dow, the voices of the village children falling 
pleasantly on ber ear. The scholars of Mrs. 
Sutherland's school were always, on that even- 
ing, allowed to assemble in the parks (o gather 
flowers for their garlands. 

" I trust we shall have such another lovelj 
day as this," said Mrs. Sutherland, languidly, 
for she had overtaxed her strength by staying 
out too long, attracted hj the heautj' of the day ; 
and mental cares and anxieties, in spite of her 
pious fortitude and submission, weighed heavi- 
ly on her heart ; "but, to enable me to enjoy 
it," she continued, "In ' ■•■•-' • 



promised papa that you should be blooming on 
his return; and indeed youtookpale: yoamost 
indeed go to bed." 

" I will," replid Mrs. Sutherland, " as soon aa 
I have heard a song," and she glanced towarda 
Maud with a beseeching imile. 

She arose and mechanically seated herself 
before the pianoforte. A song was Edready pla- 
ced upon the stand : it was one just arrived 
from London, and which she had not yet tried; 
but she knew not, cared not what it was. 

She played the symphony, and began : 

From IbUawiiig nfler ttuo, for "huts Iluil 

Her voice, at lirst clear and distinct, graduall} 
became faint>thick, and interrupted; and era 
she reached the concluding words of the song. 
it entirely laiied^ei. 
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la Tain she endeavoured : she could not com- 
tfiand either her voice or her deep emotion ; and 
at last, pale as marble, she arose and made a 
few steps towards the doo^ 

**Do not go, my darling child," said Mrs. 
Sutherland, in a voice of tenderness ; and Maud 
turned, and for a moment paused ; in another 
she was on her knees, her face buried in her 
mother's lap, tears, bitter, scalding tears sufib- 
ling her pallid cheeks. 

Harry Percy! powerful indeed must have 
been the spell with which you bound your infat- 
uated victim, or surely she could not have with- 
stood the softening influence of that touching 
scene. 

May was soon at the piano, for Mrs. Suther- 
land had raised her eyes swimming with fond 
emotion, and with a smile struggling through 
her tears, begged that her dear May would sing 
again that beautiful song, and immediately she 
was obeyed. With deep and earnest pathos did 
the strain of filial eloquence gush from her lips : 
it seemed as if she was rejoicing at being thus 
able, by words, to express the tenderness and 
devotion of her heart : 

" Entreat me not to leave thee — and where thoa diest.** 
Her voice now trembled at the concluding 
words, and she too hurried to her mother's 
outstretched arms, and wept upon her bosom, 
mingling her tears with those of Maud. 

Unlike, indeed, were the feelings which agi- 
tated those two young hearts. The earnestly 
murmured blessing of the mother fell upon the 
ears of both ; but in after days of sorrow, when, 
like a spirit, it again seemed to breathe over 
their senses like an angel's whisper, did it con- 
vey equally soothing consolation to the two sis- 
ters 1 Bitter may prove the undeserved bene- 
diction of a fond, trusting, but injured parent ! 

So in olden times did our forefather Jacob 
find it in every event of life : in solitary exile 
— ^in the loss of the nearest and dearest — and 
in the ingratitude and disobedience of his own 

childhood ! 

* * * * * * * 

The mother and daughters, as had been th^ir 
wont since their earliest childhood, knelt in 
prayer together ere they parted for the night. 

The evening devotions were read by May, for 
Maud had put away the book, saying, '* I can- 
not read to-night." 

And could she pray 1 Could she dare to pro- 
nounce the words " Thy will be done 1" Could 
she thus pray, when, in spite of natural affection 
— in spite of the bitter pangs of conscience, she 
was still clinging to her own wrongful will, or 
could she utter the words «* Deliver me from 
evil," when to evil she was wilfully hastening 1 

But we will not endeavour to paint the feel- 
ing which filled her heart when the last kiss 
was given, the last good-night uttered ! 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

** I wiU in»tTuet my aoirow to be proad ; 
For frief it proud, and makes hit owner itoat." 

Shajcspbabk. 

•* She's o'er the bonier and awa* 
Wi» Jock of Hazeldean."— W. Scott. 

Whkw Arthur Balfour left the Manor— tVve 
BceDe of bia former joy, but present miBer^— 
with bitter and disappointed feelings he Teyeal- 
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ed to Lord Percival the blow w^ich had been 
struck to his bright hopes. The youqg man, in 
no very mild terms, poured forth his indignation 
against the cruel girl who had thus deceived 
and blighted the happiness of his friend. 

" She is unworthy of you, Balfour," he ex 
claimed ; ** take my advice ; think no more of 
her." 

** That is easier said thaL done," replied Ai 
thur, with dignified sadness ; *< however, be as- 
sured that a woman who has thus acted towarde. 
me shaU be torn from my heart : but you must 
give me time, Percival ; and, my dear fellow, 
let me not hear again a word of blame against 
Maud Sutherland. Is it possible that all your 
indignation is directed towards her?" he added^ 
his lip curling and his eye flashing. 

"No, my dear Balfour; but that part of the 
subject, I know, creates sufficient wrath in your 
breast not to need any addition from me," re- 
plied Percival. 

"The traitor!" exclaimed the young ftoldier, 
with angry vehemence, "the treacherous vil- 
lain ! I^t him be once away from Sutherland, 
where even his person may be considered sa- 
cred in my eyes, and then no consideration shall 
or ought to prevent my receiving satisfaction at 
his hands. Can it be supposed that I am to 
stand tamely by and submit to his deliberate 
villany, which has left me heart-broken — ^hum- 
bled — exposed to the ridicule of the world — the 
standing joke of that dishonourable Percy's roui 
friends and blackleg associates 1" 

"Well, well — softly, my good cousin; we 
will talk of that by-and-by : here we are a1 
C— — Now don't suppose that I am going to 
leave you to brood over your misfortunes alone, 
so do not think of it. Come on with me tc 
Howard's ; he arid my sister will be delightei? 
to see you, and it is quite a family party." 

" Impossible* Percival ; Mr. Sutherland wiH 
be here to-night : I must see him." 

"With all that he had to arrange before he 
started, I think it very doubtful whether he will 
be here to-night : at any rate, he will not arrive 
until you have had plenty of time to blow your 
brains out. Give me some paper," he said to 
a waiter, as they entered a sitting-room at the 
inn ; and he wrote a few lines to Mr. Suther- 
land, explaining that he had laid violent hands 
on Balfour, and carried him ofl!'to Howard Cas« 
tie, begging that when the business of the day 
was ended, he would also proceed to his broth- 
er's, to dine and stay all night. 

Arthur* reluctant, and yet almost rejoiced to 
escape solitude — to escape being alone with his 
tortured thoughts, suflbred himself to be takes 
to Howard Castle, where he met with a cor 
dial reception from Mr. Howard and his newly- 
married cousin Lady Frances, who, with a 
young sister and a gentleman staying there, 
comprised the whole party. 

The sight of happiness such as he had ones 
fondly dreamed would be his own produced ai 
efieot anything but reviving on his spirits, and 
he sat amid the merry little group silent and 
abstracted, with torture at his heart. 

Lord Percival had hinted to his sisters and 
Mr. Howard the circumstances oC v^"^ ^'^'' 

%si7 fi\i!o\^^X ^VvSti ^Vfie^^- v^'^^^ ^«^^ ^ 
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wound ; but, unfortunately, their visiter, a sort 
of gossiping toady, who went from bouse to 
house collecting and repeating news, had not 
been lot into their confidence, and the instant 
the servant had left the dining-room, Arthur 
was petrified by the sudden apostrophe of, 

'♦ By-the-by, Captain Balfour allow me to 
congratulate you." 

"Pass the wine, Partridge !" interrupted Mr. 
Howard, in a voice of thunder Lord Percival 
gave him a sharp kick under the table : the la- 
dies turned crimson : Lady Frances begged the 
culprit to shut the door, which was fast closed, 
and the pretty Lady Cecilia, in her confusion, 
allowed Arthur to pour to overflowing, in a large 
glass, a bumper of Port wine. 

" Well done, Ciss ! are you going to give us 
a toast 1" exclaimed her brother, laughing, and 
hoping to divert the mind of Partridge from, the 
dreaded subject ; but this speech proved an un^ 
lucky one : the tormentor had returned to his 
chair. 

"Keep it — ^keep it, Lady Cecilia," he ex- 
claimed, " and allow me to suggest your toast : 
The future Mrs. Balfour.i Come, captain, I am 
sure you will join — eh 1" 

"Most willingly," murmured Arthur, with 
cold composure ; and, filling his glass to the 
brim, he hastily swallowed its contents. 

" What ! are we the only two to drink so de- 
serving a toast 1" continued the creature. 

" Others may perchance consider such an act 
premature, considering they have not been au- 
thorized to do so by the individual concerned," 
resumed Arthur, in a still more freezing tone. 

Any person but Mr. Partridge inust have per- 
oeived that the subject was not agreeable to one 
single person present, and would have dropped 
it ; but he was not to be silenced. 

" Authority ! we have the authority of the 
papers, at least. Nothing has been more talked 
of in London since that paragraph appeared 
than your projected marriage with the beautiful 
heiress, who, you know — " 

"I was not aware," continued Balfour, 
haughtily, the blood rushing in torrents to his 
cheek, and then again leaving him as pale as 
death, " I was not aware of any such paragraph 
having appeared; however, the world shall 
shortly be indulged with a new topic for idle 
:onversation — ^its contradiction !" 

" Indeed — indeed ! then, my dear sir, my con- 
gratulations must he changed into condolences 
at your having missed a prize, which every one 
long since imagined you had captured." 

"Partridge, you are a confounded fool! 
Can't you hold your tongue 1" whispered Lord 
Percival, as Balfour rose to ooen the '!oor for 
the ladies, who ab^\»My iraue a rp*reat, glad to 
escape from so unpleasant a' situation •, and 
Partridge, opening his eyes very wide, and fix- 
ing them with a searching stare on Arthur's 
face as be returned to the table, at last allowed 
the subject to drop. 

And Balfour determined within himself that 
the world, at least, should never hear accounts 
of his lovesick, love-crossed deportment, and 
astonished bis cousin by bursting forth into ex- 
travagant gayety quite unnatural to his char- 
Mcter. 

It was la a eiate offerexlah excitement that 
ntired that night to bia room, and a subse- 



quent conversation with Lord Percival did boI 
tend to soothe his disturbed mind. 

The next morning he awoke, his head throb- 
bing, his pulse quick, and feverish, and without 
much persuasion he was induced to remaia 
in bed. 

On Mr. Sutherland's arrival at the Castle that 
evening, he found him so ill that he instantly 
sent for a physician from C ^ who pronoun- 
ced him to be in so high a state of nervousness 
and fever that the utmost care and quiet would 
alone prevent the malady afifecting his brain. 

Mr. Sutherland therefore refused to speak 
on the subject so exciting and agitating to his 
young relative : he only said a few words likely 
to be soothing: he related the departure of 
Harry Percy, and, on the whde, left him for the 
night with his mind at ease, and altdgether in 
a calmer state. Balfour felt especially com- 
forted by the afifectionate manner of his kind 
relative. 

Still, in the dreamy, feverish, restless hours 
of that night, there often appeared before his 
mind's eye the bright form of Maud, either 
standing erect, with the words which had 
stamped him wretched coldly issuing from her 
curling lips, or else, still more galling recollec- 
tion ! he saw her trembling and blushing, as on 
that blissful evening when, in tones of thrilling 
tenderness, her love had been confessed — that 
love which she had now so cruelly cast from 
her! 

Miserable and confused were the dreams oi 
the unhappy Arthur Balfour. 

The bewilderment of Mr. Sutherland was ex- 
treme on being rather roughly aroused from 
sleep by a gruff voice, and on starting up, be- 
holding the old groom James standing by his 
bed, hurry and consternation vividly depicted 
on his countenance. 

" Good Heaven, James ! your mistress !" 

"My young mistress,. if you please, sir, she 
be ofl[^— God forgive me ! — she be off, sir, with 
Mr. Percy — God forgive me ! — but who would 
have thought it 1" 

In an incredibly brief space, the carriage, 
with four post-horses, which James took the 

precaution to order as he passed through C ^ 

stood at the Castle door. 

Arthur, roused by the sound from his uneasy 
slumber, sprung from the bed, and from the win- 
dow, which was just above the entrance, be- 
held Mr. Sutherland rush. into the carriage, the 
servant mount the box, and the postillions set 
off at a furious pace down the approach to the 
lodge gates which opened to the north road; 
but the next moment a person, spurring a foam- 
ing, hard-ridden steed, appeared at full gallop 
into the park. He rode up to the Castle, and 
having exchanged a few words with a servant, 
he darted after the carriage, loudly shoutini^ 
and waving his hand in the air. 

Mr. Sutherland thrust his head out of the car 
riage with an air of impatience, but the nian, 
touching his hat respectfully, had uttered but a 
brief sentence, when the horses' heads W(>rf>> 
turned, and at the same impetuous speed thty 
agam passed the Castle in the direction (if 
C . 

The horseman stopped to refresh the tire.<i 
animal, "which had. earnest "hVrei %o tosLW^ xsv^^s^ 
in a manneT a\moaX wtk^iecft^exiX^A for ^«^\^^:5 » 
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.. . Kaa sammoned to' 

Arthur's chamber. 

A Bhort time after, Lord Ferciral, attracted 
bj the Eound of maTtng rootsteps in hiH cousin's 
room, bent his steps thither, sod found Arthur 
Balfour, with bloodsliotejes and haggard cheeks, 
dressed as for a journey, standing, leaning for 
support against the nindow-sill, and gazing 
wii^oct with tierr impatience visible in erer; 
feature. 

"Good GodvBalfoar!" 

" Percival, I am going — good-bj — do not atop 
roe — the villain — the — no opposition — next to 
her talher, I have the greatest right — not a 
word — I will snatch her from him, or die!" 

" That you certainly will, my dear cousin, if 
you attempt scch an nndertahing. Come, be 
reasonable." 

The next moment Arthur bad clasped his 
band to his burning forehead, reeled, and fell 
heavily to tbe groand. 



*XE 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

thDQEtlt U 



Mav had lain down to rest in her little bed in 
ber mother's voom, but she could not sleep. 
Ad hour or more had passed, yet still she was 
awake. A restless, nervous excitement, for 
which she could not account, completely ban- 
ished slumber from her eyelids ; and at length 
rising, she begged her mother, who was ' 
anake, to let her sit by her bedside tUI sh 

" I will not talk, dear mamma," she 
" Do you try to go to sleep, and then I shall be 
iible to rest -, not otherwise, I am sure." 

Her mother smiled, and. placing her hand 
within her daughter's, closed her eyes for sev- 
eral moments; but when May hoped that she 
at last slept, she suddenly opened them, and 
made an anxious inquiry concerning Maud, 
plainly showing what were the thoughts which 
so eflectually chased slumber away ; then agai 
she closed her eyes ; but no, it would not di 
At length she said. 

"lam thinking of that beautiful song 'Ruth;' 
If my good May would sing it now, as I used to 
■iog my darlings to sleep nhen.they were chil- 
dren, I am sure it would calm me to rest. Ar- 
thur, loo— T had used to sing once for him— 
poor, dear Arthur." 

May for one instant paused, and then in the 
Mjot chamber rose her soft, low voice, ohantinu 
tbe detired song ; and on its being finished, 
fearing to dispel, by abruptly ceasing, the air 
of repose which she saw gradually stealing over 
her mother's countenance, she changed the 
strain into Keble'a Evening Hymn ! 



sealed her mother's eyelids, though at ont 
lime May had feared she might be again aroused 
by the sound of carriage wheels, which, in fact, 
'^ough faint and distant, made her start, and 
uer unconsciously a few words, the name of 
Maud" being the only one distinctly pro- 
nounced. 

When May heard these same sounds of car- 
riage wheels, she almost fancied it must be het 
fiiiber, but the noise soon ceased, and she 
bought of them no more. Besides, her atlen- 
ion was otherwise attracted, for sounds too 
ndisttnct and trifling by daylight to arrest the 
;ar, in (he stillness of the night seemed cum- 
;iaratively laud and important. She fancied she 
heard some one stealing thro^g^^ the anteroom, 
ilened attentively for a moment, and then, 
ig nnthing more, she tbougtlt it must have 
nerely fancy on her part, 
' mother's hand was still fast locked in 
She felt no desire to withdraw it, and by 
degrees, thoughts suggested by the contempla- 
tion of that dear Tace became so absorljing, that 
she hardly heeded tbe noise of the retreating 
carriage, which again sonnded in the distance. 
She mused, and as she did so, a cloud of sad- 
ness overspread her fair young countenance. 
The too perceptible change which had taken 
place in the mother on whom she gazed caused 
her heart to ache and her eyes to UlI with ago- 
nizing tears, and she shuddered to think what 
havoc even one day of unHappiness had made 
u|)on her feeble frame, and that this unhappi- 
Tii.'ss was caused by her chili— Ihe mother whosa 
chief earthly comfort ought to have heen^hei 
cliildren ! 

The remembrance of her own childish tmns- 
gressions, few and slight as they had been, now 
rose before her mind and bowed her humble 



Happy! thrice happy those who have no 
greater cause "for self-reproach in every stage 
of life than the young May Sutherland. 

And then the sad face ofanother appeared in 
her imagination before her: the disappointed, 
wounded Arthur. And this idea plunged her 
mto such profound and painful meditations, that 
she knew not how time sped. At length, how- 
ever the gentle grasp that detained her liand 
;j;radually relaxed and let go its hold, and, 
tliough still feeling no inclination to sleep, May 
arose to return to her bed. She wished it were 
morning; and impatient, like all bad sleepeiB, 
1(1 know the hour, she determined to enter the 
tiDudoir in order to ascertain it, the little clock 
in the sleeping-chamber having stopped at 
twelve, and she knew that it must be later. ^' 

The double doors opened without the least 
creaking. Sbe crossed the anteroom, and in 
another moment stood within the boudoir. 
Throngh the open glass-door which led into the 
flower garden streamed the bright m«oashina, 
rendering the room light as day. 

May advanced, intending to si ut the door, 
wondering at the unusual carelessness Of tbe 
servants, although she certainly fancied having 
seen a housemaid closing and fastenjng IM 
shutters as she passed to the bedroom ttitt 

m its soothing effect, fot B\eep\enV>5, tot %'Cl\^e^&'a^,'^%«' 

•Iiuabn- pun ud ligit" \ &n4 \i%\«H » 









ITie melody was indeed that which might have 
wellb«ea 

And it railed ' ~ 
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'* The long' of moontain stxeazns Tmheard by day ;*' 

to contemplate the silTer-lighted scene before 
hei 

Suddenly, however, a rustling sound caused 
her heart to beat quickly and in the next mo- 
ment, from behind a projecting corner of the 
building, issued an object by no ways calculated 
to restore her self-possession. She could have 
screamed aloud, but the thoughts of her mother 
suppressed the cry which hovered on her lips. 
The frightened girl remained rooted to the spot, 
her eyes riveted on the cause of her alarm. The 
figure advanced dose to her, examining with a 
ghastly countenance the pale figure of May, as 
if endeavouring to ascertain whether she was an 
aerial spirit of the Manor, or one of the many 
statues scattered over the parterre ; and as May 
stood in the moonlight, her 

" Snowwhite hands together prened," 

she formed a model such as a sculptor might 
have gloried in, or a visionary might have deemed 

'* Some stray child of light." 

The dfeadful suspense ended, for the figure, 
resting a shrivelled, bony finger on her arm, ex- 
claimed, 

" Oh, Miss May, honey, is it you 1 Don*t be 
afeared : it's only me— only old Judith ; she 
would not harm thee, pretty one : thou never 
scofiTed nor scorned her, because her face was 
not so well favoured as thine !" 

** Judith," faltered the trembling girl, " what 
can have brought you here at such an boar 1 
Your sudden appearance has terrified me. I 
must call up some of the servants to fasten the 
windows," she continued, preparing for a retreat, 
for the startling apparition of the old woman had 
made her nervous, and there was something so 
repellant in the countenance of the hag, as she 
came close up to her side with a leer of impor- 
tance on her visage, that May felt no inclination 
to remain in her company, even to ascertain the 
cause of her ill-timed visit. 

" But do you know, hinny," whispered the 
crone, detaining her by the skirt of her dressing- 
gown, "do you know* what fine bird has flown 
to-night 1 No, none of them," she continued, as 
her listener instinctively turned her head to- 
. wards a large gilt cage which hung within the 
room. " Oh no ! a finer bird by far— he ! he ! 
he!— isn't it, though!" 

Again May attempted to disengage herself 
from her grasp. She began to think that the old 
woman must be really mad. 

** Let me go, good Judith," she exclaimed ; 
" I care not what bird has flown. I am cold : 
d(> you not hear my teeth chatter t Pray let me 
go/' 

" You be right not to care, I'm thinking," con- 
tinued her unpleasing companion, *< for 'twill be 
a braw thing for you, Miss May, for 'tis not with 
the right one she be gone. No, she's left him 
for you, df ary. Old master's lands will never 
be that proud young thing's ! No ! for they say 
they will only be for her who marries the young 
Balfour chip, and that'll be you, hinny, I be 
fancying ; so never look so scared. 'Twill be 
too late *!0 catch them now : they've been off an 
hour or more," and she rubbed her hands with 
glee. 

'* What do you mean ? who^a gone 1 catch 
«<? /" almost shrieked poor May, stamping her 



foot with passionate impatience, for a vagut wm 
agonizing idea began to fill her mind. 

" Who ] Why, who but your precious beauty 
of a sister. Yes, her and your fine London 
cousin up yonder, with his sweet tongue and 
sly looks. Oh ! he's a cunning one : much good 
may she do him." 

** Judith !" May exclaimed, in a stifled Toioe, 
** I do not believe you." • 

The next moment she had, with a desperate 
efiTort, extricated herself from tke grasp of the 
withered fingers that held her, and like lightning 
darted up stairs. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

** The clock had tolled the midnight hour 

When Jacqaeline came forth awne. 

***** 

A guilty thing and faU of fean, 

Yet ah, how lovely in her tears ! 

She starts, for what hath canght her eye i 

What but her shadow passing byT 

She stops, she pants ; with lips apart 

She listens to her beating heart."— Rogers. 

And Maud — ^where was Maudi May had 
kissed her and was gone. Lucy was dismissed, 
and, having bolted the door which opened into 
the lady's-maid's room, she seated herself by the 
open window, the fresh air of the balmy eve of 
the approaching month breathing on her brow, 
her eyes fixed on the queen of night, glowing in 
serene majesty above, with its " holy face" look- 
ing down as if in mild reproach on her, about to 
disgrace her peaceful presence by a guilty action. 

The minutes quickly flew ; ten o'clock struck 
— ^then eleven — and all was peace and stillness 
in the Manor. 

The night air now blew cold upon her face, 
but she closed not the window. She sat, she 
knew not how long, inomovable. At length con* 
fused sounds fell louder and louder on her ear : 
they ceased ! She started to her feet, for a mo- 
ment gasped as if for breath, and in another was 
attired in her cloak and bonnet ; and then her 
door was soflly opened, and noiselessly she 
glided down the winding stairs. At her moth- 
er's chamber she paused an instant — it was a 
breathless pause — and then she reached the 
boudoir. 

It required no greater strength than that pos- 
sessed by the small fingers of the trembling girl 
to undo the shutters from within : one touch, 
and the stained 'glass door flew open, and she 
stood, 

" A guilty ihing and full of fears,'' 

beneath the shade of her ancestral home. She 
proceeded some steps across the flowery par" 
terre, and then again she paused. She has 
reached the shrubbery walk and entered beneath 
its dark shelter ; for the moon, as if in anger at 
the deed, suddenly hid behind a cloud, and all 
was obscurity. But fast — ^fast she flies, for well- 
known footsteps advance to meet her : a voice 
of love greets her : trembling and breathless, she 
falls into the arms stretched forth to receive her 
— ^to support her through the low gate, through 
which he had often passed to enter the hospita- 
ble abode from which he had rifled its most pre- 
cious treasure. There stood the carriage with 
its four impatient posters : dizzy and bewilder- 
ed, she is lifted into it, and soon she is borne 
awiflly away liom \Vie Yiom<& oi\x<sc ^\iSl<^<(m^ 
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The loud clock of the village struck the mid- 
night hour as the carriage whirled rapidly past 
the humble line of cottages, the inmates of some 
starting in their beds at so unusual a sound at 
sQcb ^ time of night, while they pressed their 
frightened infants to their bosoms. Little did 
they imagine that the carriage contained her 
who was wont to walk so proudly — so beloved 
among them — and who, by her flight, left a 
withering blight on her home of bliss and pros- 
perity. 

Overwhelming indeed was the agony of poor 
May when, escaped from Judith, she entered 
her sister's room, and gazed horror-stricken on 
the vacant bed, and all around the deserted 
chamber, where no Maud answered to the stifled 
anriek which burst from her quivering lips. 

"Lucy! Lucy!*' she cried, as she quickly 
Qofastened the bolted door and ran to the bed- 
side of the maid. 

Lucy started up, and gazed in bewilderment 
on the agitated face of her young lady. 

" Good gracious, Miss May,'' she exclaimed, 
" what's the matter 1 Is your mamma — " 

"No, no, Lucy: where is Maudi" 

'*Miss Sutherland 1 In bed, miss, I hope," 
replied Lucy, who was by this time on her feet. 
Followed by her young lady^ she hurried into 
the ac^oining apartment, and with an air of 
blank dismay contemplated its forlorn appear- 
ance, while May sat down upon the bed and 
wept bitterly. At length she suddenly roused 
herself. 

" Lucy," she exclaimed, " something must be 
done ; there is no time to be lost. If this dread- 
ful tale be really true, Lucy — ^" and she paused, 
for she shrunk from the idea of what she had 
to communicate to a servant, even to one so 
attached and faithful as Lucy — ** 1 fear Miss 
Sutherland — at least old Judith tells me — 
though it may — it may be false — has gone with 
—with—" 

But she was spared the pain of explaining 
herself more fully by the tact of the quick-witted 
abigail. She turned first pale, then red, and In- 
terrupted her by saying, 

"Where is the old woman, missi" and on 
receiving no answer, left the room with the 
words, 

" I will go and question the woman : it may 
very likely be only a lie, dear Miss May, for she 
ia a wicked, honid old creature." 

May with trembling limbs followed, and stood 
at the entrance to the boudoir listening breath- 
lessly to the relation drawn forth from the hag, 
which soon left no doubt in her mind of its fear- 
ful truth. The following was the substance of 
her communication : 

At about ten o'clock Mr. Percy bad given her 
a letter, which he desired might be delivered to 
Mrs. Sutherland the next morning. He had 
wished her good-night, telling her to leave the 
bouse door unlocked, as he was going to take a 
•troll on the common, as he often did, late at 
nighty to smoke a cigar ; ahe, however, ** fancy- 
ing," she said, " something was in the wind," 
crept stealthily after him. She had seen him, 
with a writing-case under 



his arm, bend his 
■teps towards the Manor. 
Though far behind, by the bright moonlight 

,_c had kept him in sight, and at the verge of \ ' ^ v. -« « . - ^ 

the conunoa tbare stood the poat-ohiiae. He\ a^^Vdiii^ fgcoom,>a» ^\^ ^^x «ctw^ "^x^ 



spoke a few words to the postillions, then bur 
ried forward to the little gate leading to the 
pleasure grounds, which he unlocked and en- 
tered. Judith too stopped for an instant, fear- 
ful of being discovered, but the moon suddenly 
disappearing behind a cloud, she again quick 
ened her pace, "unwilling to lose the' sport," 
as she termed it. The post.Uions exclaimed, 
" Hollo ! who's there 1" as she stumbled over a 
stone; so she once more paused, and stood 
stock still behind a tree a few yards distant, and 
in the space of less than ten minutes Mr. Percy 
again emerged from the shrubbery, accompa- 
nied by a female wrapped in a mantle, whom he 
supported on his arm to the carriage, and after 
placing her in it he sprang in, saying to the 
post-boys, 

" Now every minute you lose will be money 
out of your pockets, so drive for your lives," 
and they immediately set oflf at a speed which 
must even have satisfied him. 

Judith, all anxiety to give the alarm and be 
the first to tell the news, crept through the open 
gate along the shrubbery which led to the house, 
determining to wait in a sheltered corner the 
dawn of morning, and it was thus May found 
her. 

" Now you may just go about your business : 
we want nothing more of you here," said Lucy, 
when the old woman had finished her relation ; 
and, closing the glass-door in her face, she re- 
turned to May, who, in a voice grown firm frooi 
the necessity she saw for immediate action, ex« 
claimed, 

" Now, Lucy, a servant must be called up ; 
my father must be sent for : it may not yet be 
too late." 

"Why, miss," said the girl, "they will have 
to pass through C to get to Gretna." 

"Oh, my mother, my mother!" cried May, 
" if she were to awake ! It must be kept from 
her, Lucy — ^it must be kept from all as long as 
possible ; but do not stop : go call some one up. 
Who shall it be 1" 

"Old James, miss," replied Lucy, in a decided 
tone ; " he is the most to be trusted, and he is 
as quick as the wind, and never loses a moment 
by his tongue ; and though he is such a bear in 
manner, he is such an attached creature that he 
would give his life to serve any of the family.** 

And indeed if was in an incredible short 
space of time that James, bearing a few hasty 
lines penned by May's shaking hand to her 
father, set ofiTon the fleetest horse in the stables 
to C— — . However, at about midway from the 
Manor, the spirited animal, startled in the 
moonlight by a heap of stones on the qoad, 
sprang on one side, and backed suddenly into a 
deep dry ditch ; in attempting to extricate itself, 
it fell, and James, on dismounting, found the 
knees were badly injured, and that it would be 
impossible to proceed but at a walking pace. 

In despair, he was obliged to lead the poor an- 
imal by the bridle for more than a mile, which * 
occupied as much time as it would otherwise 

have taken him to reach ; at length, on 

arriving at a small public house, he hired a mis* 
erable hack — the only horse he conll procure 
and after considerable delay again started^ ^\v>. 
the animal haAVi««^\i'w^-'^HOTJ5^^^^'«^%"«25v^ 



she had^kept him in sight, and at the verge^of \m a^Vta cAxVi^ ^\v\w^% "a^cA. ^^sgyt^'^ ^^ s^^ ^^ ^ 
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the dawn was family breaking over the mount- 
ains. Here he met with another disappoint* 
ment : he found that Mr. Sutherland had left the 
preceding evening for Howard Castle, three 
miles distant. 

James, supplied with a fresh horse, set off 
thither, the great clock of the Castle striking 
the hour of iivo as he stopped before the lodge 
gates. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

^ Hark ! to the hurried qaestioii of despair, 
* \Vhere is my child ?' an echo answers, ' Where V ** 

Bride of Abydos. 

In the mean while poor May had crept back 
to her mother's room, fearing that she might 
awake and discover her absence ; she, howev- 
er, found her still in a calm sleep, and throwing 
herself on her bed. May revolved in her distract- 
ed mind the stunning events of the night— the 
necessity of concealing the direful catastrophe 
from her mother until her father's return, or of 
breaking it to her in the least startling manner ; 
for perhaps Mr. Sutherland might be detained — 
and how would it be possible to keep her long 
in ignorance of it 1 

At length, after some hours of agonized med- 
itation, the young frame of the poor girl, unused 
to the stretch of exertion of both body and mind 
it had that night sustained, exhausted by grief 
and terror, gradually yielded to fatigue, and she 
sank into a sort of dreamy state, which soon 
relaxed into that kindly influence which seldom 
deserts the young and innocent. 

She had scarcely fallen asleep when Mrs. 
Sutherland awoke. She lay for some time lis- 
tening to the low breathing of her child, little 
imagining that it was the first hour that weary 
night that her eyes had been closed. 

*' How soundly I have slept !" she thought ; 
and then her ideas immediately reverted to her 
other daughter, and she remembered with anx- 
iety the nervous, uncomfortable state of her 
spirits the day before. 

** What if she has been tossing about, rest- 
less, miserable, and alone, while I have been 
er^oying such quiet repose,** thought (^e anx- 
ious mother. 

Wrapping herself in her warm dressing-gown, 
she arose, and taking the night-lamp from the 
table, she glided from the room as noiselessly 
as May had done, fe^ly and slowly ascended 
the staircase, and entered the sleeping-room of 
her daughter. The window was open as Maud 
had left it. The moon, though less brightly, 
still shone in the sky. Mrs. Sutherland drew 
aside the curtain, and gazed within the bed to 
see the " delight of her heart.*' At first, how- 
ever, there was naught but surprise visible on 
her countenance when she discovered that 
Maud was not there, and she glanced hastily 
" round the desolate chamber. 

*• She must have slept in another room," she 
mused, as she perceived that the form of her 
darling had not pressed the bed ; and she cross- 
ed the room to enter that of Lucy to inquire 
where she was.. But suddenly she paused: 
sbe knew not wby, but a faintness gathered at 
iter bean. She gazed once more round the . 
warn, aad beheld the little embroidered velvet \ 



slippers on the carpet, the night-dress bungwg 
on the back of a chair, the little lace nightcap 
on the toilet. What could all this mean t 

She looked down on the table against which 
she stood, and there, in confused disorder, lay 
pens, ink, and paper: one pen was still wet. 
She raised a scrap of paper on which some 
words were written. She recognised May's 
hand : she read " Dear papa ;" the rest was 
scarcely legible, but the words " Maud" — " Har- 
ry Percy" — " gone," were sufficient. 

There was a convulsive gasp for breath, a 
tight pressure of the hands on the heart, and 
** My child !" issued from her lips in a voice of 
calm, concentrated agony, her eyes raised with 
meek supplication to Heaven ; but soon a wilder 
expression was imparted to them — an expres- 
sion never seen in those soft eyes before ; and 
as if the whole strength of her youth had again 
returned to her, she rapidly descended the 
stairs, and once more regained her chamber 
and stood by the bedside of May. 

" May, awake, child — ^awake !" rang wfldlj 
through the still apartment ; and May beheld ib 
terrified bewilderment the spectre-like figure, 
who, grasping her arm with convulsive pres- 
sure, gazed upon her with eyes which seemei 
starting from their socketa. 

"Mamma, dearest mamma!" cried poa: 
May; and she sprang up, and attempted U 
throw her arms round her mother. Hot Mrs 
Sutherland, still tightly holding her arm, ex- 
claimed, in tones of unnatural cahnness, 

" Your sister. May 1 your sister, my precious 
child — my sweet Maudi Gone, you said. 
where 1 With him — ^with Harry Percy 1 Speak, 
child! tell me. Will you kill mel" she con- 
tinued, more vehemently, as the poor girl, in 
faltering accents, besought her to be composed 

" I will tell you all," she said, " dear, deai 
mamma ; but oh ! for papa's sake be calm." 

" Calm !" she exclaimed, with a deep groan, 
which sounded almost like a scream ; ** oh, yes, 
I will be calm. Speak, May, tell me the truth. 
You never disobeyed me before, why now V* 

"She has gone," murmured the distracted 
girl, "but—" 

A loud shriek burst from Mrs. Sutherland's 
lips, which echoed fearfully through the adjoin- 
ing rooms, and then a dreadful stillness suc- 
ceeded. But the servants had been aroused by 
the unnatural sounds. In a few moments there 
the noise of doors opening quickly, and 






was 

footsteps hurrying on the stairs. Mrs. Power 
was the first to enter her mistress's room, and 
there she found the unfortunate mother fast 
locked in her gentle daughter's arms, and, fear* 
ful to relate, the daughter was bathed in the 
blood which issued in crimson streams firon 
her mother's month. Mrs. Sutherland had tvof 
tured a bloodvess^ at the heart * 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

** Bright smiling *7m> 
Where sunshine lies, 

Undimm'd bj care or sorrow { 
Beam while 70a may, 
And still be gay. 
For ye may weep to-morrow.** 

MB«.Noa«ML 

It was tbe evtnVntL ^^ ^<^ ^^^^ qO&ku ^ ^ i 
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u lovely as ever ushered in that month of flow- 
era, and usually a happy holyday to the inhabi- 
tants of the village contiguous to Sutherland 
Manor. There seemed, however, on this even- 
ing no great signs of hilarity. The Maypole 
was indeed erected on the green, but only a few 
young children gambolled round it. There was 
a party of lads playing at football, and also a 
group of girls standing talking to each other — 
not merrily, but earnestly — on what appeared 
to be a subject of grave import ; and at almost 
every cottage door might be seen mothers with 
their infants in their arms, or old men and wom- 
en leaning on their sticks, all shaking their heads 
sadly, and whispering to one another : none, in 
fact, bearing on their countenances a cheerful 
May-day aspect. 

A carriage — ^the horses bearing marks of has- 
ty travel — was suddenly seen slowly ascending 
the hill on which the village was situated, and 
all eyes were eagerly turned towards the equi- 
page. No glad cheers, however, greeted its ap- 
proach ; no May-flowers were showered upon 
the occupants — and yet it was a bridal party ! 

A solemn silence reigned as it passed : the 
children even paused for a moment in their noi- 
. By play. Some few of the women courtesied, 
and gazed sadly and anxiously at the equipage, 
but many more averted their eyes and turned 
moamfuUy away, though the carriage contain- 
ed one whose " presence should have made a 
holyday," for it was the daughter of their kind 
benefactor— the admiration, the idol of every 
heart — ^returning as a bride to her splendid home 
— the home of a long line of ancestors. But 
she, the beautiful young bride — beautiful, though 
clad in no gay bridal attire— she heeded not this 
eold reception. She leaned back in the car- 
riage, her large black velvet mantle hanging 
toosely round her, displaying the swanlike throat, 
her simple straw bonnet carelessly pushed back 
from her fair brow, her hair hanging in rich con- 
fiision over the shoulder against which she lean- 
ed her head, more lovely thus unadorned than 
nad the costliest trousseau been ransacked to 
ieck her youthful form. 

Such, indeed, was the opinion of him who 
fazed with admiring intenseness on her face, 
watching the varied tints which played upon her 
eheek, the half timid, half shrinking expression 
with which she raised her brilliant eyes to his, 
while by degrees, as they drew nearer and near- 
er their journey's end, her breath came quicker 
and quicker, and faster and faster beat her heart 
against his own. 

*' Is my dear one's courage beginning to fail V* 
he asked, as he imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 

*' Oh, no, Harry, I am only impatient for it f o 
be over—to find myself forgiven, and you, Har- 
ry, received with afl^ection and kindness. But 
indeed you must obey me, and not appear till 
▼ou are summoned. I will plead my cause alone. 
What ! do you doubt my power, my eloquence 1 
do you suppose without your influence I must 
faiir* 

** No, that I cannot do," was the reply ; ** but 
it would torture me4o think my heart's treas- 
ore should, through her generous love for me — 
unworthy as I am — ^be subjected to one harsh 
word, one angry look : it was this that made 
me propoae that we should first repair to the 
Ouuiaeot, depending upon time and absence 



gradually to soften down all displeasure. For 
myself, I am fully prepared for any weight of 
anger which your parents may feel towards me, 
and for so bright a compensation what would I 
not willingly endure 1" 

** That would never do, Harry. Not even for 
your sake could I have left England without see- 
ing my father — my sweet angel mother ! until 
at their feet I have asked them to forgive me." 
And here her voice trembled, and tears sprang 
to her eyes. ** And will they be angry with 
their Maudi No;" and she smiled hopefully. 
" For myself, I expect not many harsh words 
or looks ; and you, dear Harry, will they spurn 
youl treat you coldly — unkindly 1 that would 
kill me ;" and she twined her arms round her 
husband's neck, and buried her face in his bo- 
som. 

They were both sile^^ for some minutes. 
Harry Percy could scar^ly conceal from his 
bride the nervous agitation which, in spite of 
his usual self-possession, he was not able now 
to shake off when he looked forward to their 
arrival at the Manor. Conscience, that troub* 
lesome monitor, was busy within his breast. 
Fain would he have deferred the interview, but 
Maud would not hear of it. 

" But," she cried, rousing herself from the de- 
jection which was stealing over them both, " we 
speak of our parents as if papa was a cruel ty- 
rant, and* mamma — sweet, gentle mamma, a 
haughty, hard-hearted dame, who would wither 
me with a glance. No, I can guess how it will 
be : I shall find them all in the boudoir — but it 
is strange they sent not after us, is it not, Har- 
ry 1 It is a good sign, however : it shows that, 
afler all, they do not consider it such a very 
grievous aflair." 

Harry Percy shook his nead doubtingly. 

" Well !" Maud continued, "I shall throw my- 
self into my father's arms ; if he rejects me, I 
will kneel — ^yes, Harry, you may smile, but so 
will I do. And not only for my own sake shall 
I supplicate, but for yours, dearest ; and do you 
think they will reject their haughty, wilful Maud, 
when on her knees before them meekly suing 
for pardon 1 I will not rise till they promise to 
receive you as their son, and to love you as 
such ; -and then, Harry— Nay, look not so grave, 
but come when you are summoned, and see 
whether or not I have prevailed, and oh ! how 
happy we shall be ! We can all go to Italy to- 
gether. You will soon thank me for not agree- 
ing to your cowardly proposal of slipping off like 
two culprits, and leaving those we so dearly 
love in sorrow and anger. What are you look- 
ing at, Harry 1" she exclaimed, as the eyes 
which tiQ then had been riveted upon her turn- 
ed towards the window. 

" I am looking," said Harry Percy, «* at the 
gay doings going forward in the village. What 
does it mean, mine own t" 

"Oh, Harry," she answered, bending for- 
ward her head, and then seeing many a well- 
known face directed towards her, she hastily 
withdrew it, blushing deeply, " oh, Harry, it is 
May-day !" 

" So it is," replied Harry , " I baA ^ve. Vs^- 
gotten it\ bw\, ^^^^x Vw^^ ^\«x xass^^c^ ''^^ 
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*' Do you not know that it is said that wed- 
dings that take place in May nerer prosper 1" 
answered Maud, solemnly; ** remember the 
Princess Charlotte — ^Lady Jane Grey — the un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots, and — " 

Her lips were closed by a kiss, and a smiling 
banter on her superstition. 

"What! does my Maud intend to murder 
her husband, in imitation of this same Mary of 
Scotland 1 or — who were your other examples 
of the misfortunes consequent on a bridal in the 
merry month of May 1 " 

Maud answered not : for a moment she seem- 
ed lost in thought, but suddenly she turned to- 
wards him, and looking earnestly in his hand- 
some face, she said, in a low but earnest tone, 

*' Harry, tell me, what is it in your character 
that makes you so loved, so admired, and yet 
so condemned by evopr one 1 Why did my pa- 
rents, with the afieflion and interest I know 
they feel for you — why did they shrink from 
giving me to you, and as firmly resist our mar- 
riage as if you were the worst of human be- 
ings r* She paused in her sentence as abruptly 
as she had commenced it, while over the coun- 
tenance of her bridegroom came a half-amused, 
half-embarrassed expression. 

" Oh, upon my word, lady fair," he replied, 
" I am not going to make you my confessor. I 
shall leave my little wife to find out all my sins, 
and it must be her task to cure me of them.'' 

" But, Harry," she proceeded to say, in a hes- 
itating, half-timid manner, " two of the sins I 
have heard imputed to you you must never let 
me find* out. Harry, you must from this mo- 
ment renounce the sin of gaming : I could not 
bear that ray husband should bear the title of 
'gambler;' and — bu| the other fault is quite 
out of the question, of course, perfectly at an 
end." And she coloured proudly as Harry 
poured forth many a fervent protestation, call- 
mg Heaven to witness that no act of his should 
ever cast a cloud over the happiness of her 
young life, and she believed him. 

But the colour now fa^ed from her cheeks, 
and her heart began to beat painfully ; the lit- 
tle hand pressed within that of Harry Percy's 
trembled as she started up and sat erect, with 
eyes distended, eagerly gazing on the outward 
scene, and it was in a suppressed whisper that 
she murmured, 
" Harry, we are just arriving !" 
Percy too looked nervous — agitated, even 
more so than his companion. In silence they 
both sat as the carriage rolled past the lodge 
gates, for it was not to enter there, much to the 
indignation of the gentleman in the rumble, who 
would fain have driven in proper style through 
the stately avenue, and witnessed the sensation 
their arrival would doubtless create. But on 
they proceeded, up the gradually-rising ground, 
till at length, at the little private gate leading to 
the shrubberies, the postillions paused. Framp- 
ton in a moment was at the carriage door, 
' awaiting farther orders. A brief consultation 
took place between those within, and then the 
steps were let down ^nd they alighted. 

Frampton was ordered to return with the car- 
riage to the village, and put up at the Suther- 
land Arms for the present, and he immediately 
obeyed, casting, DeveTthelesa, many lingering 
iooka behind him. There was not zmich to hi 



seen, however, to gratify his curiosity. Tb« 
little gate, still unlocked as it had been left th« 
night before, was pushed open, and the bridf 
and bridegroom disappeared beneath its low 
browed archway. 

Then they paused ; and Maud, after placing 
her hand in Percy's, with a smile on her trem 
bling lips, bade him farewell. 

** How can I possibly exist through the dread> 
ful moments of suspense 1" he said, still detain- 
ing her; ** where shall I go — what can I do? 
If it were not for the confidence pictiired in that 
bright face, I should indeed be utterly hopeless 
of the immediate forgiveness of your parents.*' 

** Harry,'' she exclaimed, ** rely on me — ^rely 
on the love my parents feel for me. I know — I 
am sure that I shall be victorious !" 

Then gazing up with proud fondness into her 
husband's face^ ohe seemed to gather strength 
and firmness fx cni the contemplation of that loved 
countenance. The nervous agitation which was 
depicted upon it seemed to give her fresh ener- 
gy for the undertaking. To relieve his mind oi 
its weight of care was now her dearest object. 
All thought of self vanished ; and tossing back 
the locks from her brow, she made a few re- 
treating steps, waved an aifectionate adieu, turn- 
ed, and soon disappeared from Percy's sight in 
the winding shrubbery, over which the dews of 
evening were gathering fast. I^t us follow her 
in her twilight walk. 



CHAPTER XL 

*' Then was one who held her down to earth, and on hflai 

garment knelt, 
In whose sad eyes an untold depth of speechless aagajak 

dwelt : 
And canst thou — wilt thou leave me thus, mine own b« 

loved one 1 
And must I seek my widowed home thtts desolate and 

lone1"—Anon. 

Maud pursued her way with hasty steps, hei 
heart beating as quickly as it had done when^ 
not four-and-twenty hours before, she had pass* 
ed through that same shrubbery. 

All was calm* and ^tiil except when, ever and 
anon, the evening song of some bird saluted 
her ears. The graoeSil laburnum waved in 
bright beauty above her head, and the scent of 
the seringa and sweetbrier shed their odour 
around. And now she had reached the extrem- 
ity of the pleasure grounds, and stood in the 
open parterre. 

Her home appeared once more before her iii 
all its beauty and ancient magnificence. The 
past event seemed like a dream. She conld 
scarcely believe that she had fled like a culprit 
from her venerated birthplace ; that she had re- 
turned to it — a bride ! 

A rush of happiness filled her heart as she 
gazed around her, and all her fears — ^her doubts 
instantly vanished. She pictured to herself the 
joy her appearance would create ; imagined her 
self clasped in her parents* arms, pardoned, 
and Harry accepted as a son. As these glad 
thoughts danced in her breast, she no longei 
paused, but sprung with the lightness of a rot 
across the parterre, and then again her hearl ^ 
beat quickly, for she was at the very window 
of the bo\xdo\T. ' 

WilYi «L Yiea.vVQf^ \io»oiiL| «:)«(& X^^ixX. ^o^tg^ ^^ 
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' mth a confiding smile upon her lips, she pushed 
open the glass door and softly entered. But the 
room was empty. She glanced round it: all 
within seemed to be exactly in the same state 
as when she passed through it the preceding 
night. The vase which May had said should be 
refilled with fresh flowers in honour of the May 
day, §till contained the same blossoms, now fa- 
ded and withered. The favourite birds flutter- 
ed round their cages, and chirped as if calling 
for food. An almost awful stillness seemed to 
reign in the hoase. 

She passed through the houdoir^ crossed the 
anteroom, and paused at her mother's sleeping 
room. The door was ajar, and low, solemn 
tones broke upon her ear. 

Then, and not till then, did the whole weight 
of dread fall upon her heart, and at those sounds 
a sickening, shuddering feeling crept over her ; 
and well might it so do! for what were the 
words which those deep, solemn tones gave 
forth, as with a look of horror she glided un- 
perceived into the apartment ? 

" Yetf forasmuch as the lime of her dissolution 
draweth near^ so fit and prepare her, we beseech 
theCf against the hour of death." 

She heard no more : her brain whirled, her 
ears rang with a confused sound. Like a spec- 
tre rather than a living creature, she crept to- 
wards the bed where lay her dying mother, and 
there, concealed by the drapery and the waning 
tight of the chamber, she sunk upon her knees, 
irildly gazing on the scene before her. Yes, 
there, supported in the arras of her father and 
lister, 

** la whose tad tyes an tintold depth of anguish dwelt," 

reclined Mrs. Sutherland. Her hands were 
clasped, her dim eyes turned towards the heav- 
en which was about to claim her for its own. 
Night was stealing on as calmly and holily as 
was the calm, holy expression of those features 
which its darkness was about to overshad- 
ow forever. The curtains of the bed were 
thrown back on the side on which the invalid 
reclined, and the cool evening breeze blew 
through the open casement, and gently fanned 
hmr marble cheek. The low warbling of the 
birds and the murmuring of the waters seemed 
to mingle with the sounds of wailing within that 
chamber of death. 

Mr. Merton knelt beside his expiring friend, 
the solemn prayer for the departing spirit issu- 
ing from his lips. 

But suddenly he paused, for the eyes which 
seemed to have been lifted from all earthly ob- 
jects to the contemplation of that new home 
whither she was hasteninig suddenly turned on 
her husband's face with an expression of ear- 
nest, unspeakable love — ^her hMd rank on his 
shoulder — ^her lips moved, bm he alone caught 
the whispered breathing of that deathless afi*ec- 
tion they strove to express. They were answer- 
ed by a burst of passionate tenderness, pronoun- 
ced in stifled accents, and heart-rending, broken 
supplications, that she would not leave him, 
while with frantic energy he folded her in his 
arms, as if his human grasp could detain her. 
But the dying wife cast a look of mild reproof 
vpon him, and raising her eyes, she pointed with 
. WT finger upward, as if to say, 

^There we shall m^et again !" 



•# , 



Once more, however, a voice of sorrow re* 
called her thoughts to earth. She raised her 
hand and pressed it over the head of the heart- 
broken May, who in a tone of bitter grief mur* 
mured, 

** Bless me, mother — oh, mother, bless your 
child !" 

A wandering, searching look of inquiry gleam* 
ed for an instant on the mother's face — an ex 
pression as if some painful worldly care for a 
moment weighed down her spirit — as she felt 
the shining hair of her daughter, and a look, al- 
most of agony, clouded her before placid brow. 
But then, again, a ray from above seemed to il- 
lumine it, and her lips moved as if in prayer for 
forgiveness : again May*s supplicating voice 
called her back to earth. 

" My good May !" she then fondly murmur- 
ed, and she poured upon the head of the weep- 
ing girl, in faint but earnest accents, a blessing 
as full, as tender, hs ever/ell from a mother's 
lips. 

She paused ; her eyes closed, and as her hus- 
band raised her in his arms, he thought they 
were never again to open in this world — thai 
all was over. But what sound was it that sud- 
denly broke the awful stillness of that moment, 
and recalled to earth the fast-departing spirit! 
It was a thrilling, heart-rending, agonizing cry, 
which those who heard it never, never forgot : 
it was the cry of anguish — ^bitter, oh ! howbitter 
— of Maud, as she lifted up her voice and cried, 
" Bless me — bless me also, oh my mother !" 
There was one bright look of eager joy in that 
mother's face — a gleam of reviving life, as fee- 
bly she extended her failing, trembling arms to- 
wards the wretched girl from whose lips the 
passionate cry had issued. 

** Maud, oh Maud !" she faintly murmured, 
and Maud was in her arms. 

Those around, fearful of the consequences of 
this excitement, gently strove to separate them, 
but love — powerftil, invincible even in death-* 
prevailed. 

For a moment the erring child was fast lock- 
ed in the cold, marble-like arms of her expiring 
mother, and she felt not their frigidity as she 
gasped for breath to utter the words, ** Mother, 
mother, take me — oh mother, take me with 
you !" 

Colder and colder grew the arms that eneir- 
cled her, and fainter and fainter the. grasp of 
the mother she invoked. Once more Mrs. 
Sutherland sank back on her husband's bosom, 
once more her eyes wandered with an expres- 
sion of fondness from one individual of the 
weeping group to the other. Her spirit even 
yet seemed bound by some unseen tie — to 
hover and flutter *< as though it could not rise ;*' 
but suddenly there came a gentle sigh : then, 
as if rejoicing at its ecstatic freedom, a radiant 
smile, and the freed spirit had soared above, 
where every earthly aflTection is swallowed up 'a 
a love undying, unchangeable ; a love blissfhl, 
inconceivable, because poured in all its fulness 
on God, not on the frail, sinful creatore. 

There was an instant's reverential hush, as 
if the mourners' wo was soothed by the soft 
flattering of the angel's wings that hA^c^s^ \!^^ 
soul of iVv^vi Vot^.'^. ati'fc \iaa^^^'«sw'^ >i^K^ ^e^»*^^ 
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last look iff earthly love had been bestowed by 
the departed. She looked for a moment wildly 
around her, then clasped her hands convulsively 
over her head, tore with frantic grief her hair, 
and with a fearful shriek, which recalled her 
fellow-mourners to a full sense of their bitter 
sorrow, fell on the lifeless body of her mother 
almost as breathless, cold, and inanimate. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" Toll, toll the bell ! 
Greatness is o'er : 
The heart has broke 
7o ache no more !" 

Walter Scott 

It was in the arms of Mr. Merton that, in a 
deep swoon, the unhappy Maud was borne from 
the chamber of death. 

"Not there, sir, not there," said the old 
housekeeper, in a melancholy whisper, as with 
a face of wo she preceded the good clergyman, 
and saw him stop before the door of the miser- 
able girl's former apartment. " Not there now, 
if you please ;" and, leading the way along the 
gallery, she threw open the door of the grand 
state apartment, fitted up with rich though an- 
cient furniture. In its time it had been more 
than once occupied by royal guests ; moreover, 
it had been, through many generations, the bri- 
dal cham'her of the Sutherland family, and even 
in the midst of her unfeigned misery, the at- 
tached servant's great hobby could not be for- 
saken — her tenacipus regard to the primitive 
customs of the family. 

The good woman acted with the best inten- 
tions, though it did seem to the pitying clergy- 
man a very mockery, when, according to Mrs. 
Power's directions, he proceeded to place his 
poor inanimate -burden on the gorgeous bed, 
with its rich jcrimson velvet hangings, and an- 
cient satin coverlet embroidered with gold and 
. divers coloured silks, now faded and timeworn, 
though still preserving much of its original 
splendour. 

Maud was a bride indeed ; but as she lay, pale 
and motionless, more like the bride of death was 
the poor corpse-like figure. 

The physician had been summoned, and to 
his caro did Mr. Merton leave her in order to 
seek the mourners, who, unlike the insensible 
girl, were fully alive to the consoiousness of 
their misery. 

And much, indeed, of the heavenly b^Um of 
comfort did the bereaved husband r^l, under 
this overwhelming blow ! At his feet, her head 
leaning against his knee, sat poor May. She 
•* had wept her wo to stillness ;" and it was 
only when Mr. Merton gently advised her to try 
to take some rest that she gave way to a heart- 
rending burst of grief, and throwing her arms 
round her father, besought him not to bid her 
leave him. 

" Let her stay,'* said the latter ; " she is now 
all I have to love in this dreary world." 

**AUr thought Mr. Merton; "is, then, that 

poor drooping flower to be now cast away, 

when she so sadly needs the comfort of afiec- 

i/on to revive her V* 

He coul(y not,howe.xi&r, blame his friend, or 

wonder at the shuddbr which passed through 



his frame when he ventured to pronounce 
Maud's name, and reverted to her present state, 
hoping that some softer feeling might therebv 
be called forth which might lea^ to assuage hit 
own afl^icted heart. 

But as the sound of the once-loved name re- 
called with redoubled agony the circumstances 
from which originated the heavy blow, he turn- 
ed towards Mr. Merton a face over which an 
ashy paleness diffused itself, and said, 

" Mr. Merton, you will oblige me by not al- 
lowing that man (whom may God forgive for 
the misery he has brought upon this house) to 
set his foot within these walls, much less to 
presume to seek my presence : it would indeed, 
be an inexpressible relief to me if he were to 
depart hence as soon as possible — as soon'*— 
and his voice trembled and became husky — "as 
soon as that unhappy girl is in a state to accom- 
pany him. Forgive me," he continued, be- 
coming vehement from grief as Mr. Merton at- 
tempted some words of intercession,* " but I can- 
not change my feelings towards those who have 
so cruelly struck my crown of happiness from 
me, nor can you expect, in these bitter moments 
of anguish, perfect resignation ;" and he buried 
his face in his hands and again turned away. 

Mr. Merton forbore to remonstrate ; by sad 
experience he knew the full extent of miserv 
which must be caused by 

"A loss of her 
That, like a jewel, has hung for twenty years 
About his neck, yet never lost its lustre." 

Mr. Sutherland's sufferings were deeply ag- 
gravated, and the good clergyman attempt^ 
not, by fruitless expressions of consolation, to 
check the grief which must, in all cases, harie 
its free course ; he therefore soon left him to- 
execute his wishes with regard to Mr. Percy. 
And, in truth, the feelings of Mr. Merton were 
far from lenient towards the man who had, by 
his selfish, deceitful course, converted an abode 
of light and joy into the dark dwelling of sor- 
row and death. 

When Maud parted from Harry Percy in the 
shrubbery, he watched with fond admiration, not 
unmixed with great anxiety, the receding foot- 
steps of his beautiful bride until she disappeared 
from his sight, and then he turned apd took the 
direction of the common, preferring solitude to 
the idea of encountering the malicious scrutiny . 
of the old guardian of the cottage. He began to 
pace to and fro on the smooth velvet turf with 
quick, impatieet step. Insensibly, however, aU 
the past oarOB (ind oiaharrassments of his life, 
end the nsro^ ed^CjFia^ which might now be 
given to his e»i6^>3n')e by the step he had just 
taken, so engroessd hit mind, that the time flew 
quicker than he imagined, and on suddenly 
awakening from his revery and looking at hi» 
watch, he found the hour had nearly elapsed, 
and all his eagerness and anxiety returned. 
Night was spreading its sable mantle aroan^ 
him, and a calm, peaceful influence reigned ovei 
every surrounding object. 

He remained within a very short distance of 
the little gate, every instant expecting to see 
issuing from it the promised messenger; per 
haps — could he dare to hope it"? — Mr. Suther- 
land himself: but the moments sped, and no one 
I came. 
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t< the passing bell from the village church re- 
ferberated through the quiet air. 

The listener paused.' it caused a shivering 
sensation to pass through his frame, and a 
weight of awe seemed to strike upon his heart. 
He again walked quickly to and fro : again and 
again, at intervals, the dismal knell smote upon 
his ear. At last he heard the sound of voices 
drawing near. For one moment he thought it 
might be some of those for whom he so anx- 
iously waited, and he hastily turned to meet 
them ; but no ! he perceived only some children 
returning with their faded garlands to their 
bomes. 

"For whom is that bell tolling, my pretty 
girlV he inquired of a little maiden who loiter- 
ed behind. The question was asked more for 
the sake of son^ething to say than that he really 
cared for the answer. 

• The child looked up in his face with an air of 
surprise, and dropping a courtesy, said, 

" Th§ lady, sir !" 

" What lady V* he now asked, with some in- 
terest, cfi the elder girls, who returned to hear 
what he was saying to their young companion. 

" Why, sir," they answered, all staring at him 
with grave, surprised faces, " don't you know 1 — 
tl|0 poor lady of the Manor 1" 
■ <*Who1 whatl" stammered Percy, all aghast ; 
fjou cannot possibly mean Mrs. Sutherland 1 
Geed God !" 

" Yes, sir ! Mother says she broke her heart 
when she heard Miss Sutherland was gone to 
he married.** 

^ Sir,'* added a woman, in a sad tone, who 
OQW joined the group, " I have just heard tell 
that the doctor says it was a bloodvessel that 
•urst, and — '* 

But they all shrank back in terror as Harry, 
elapping his hands to his forehead with violence, 
torst forth into a frantic exclamation of horror 
and wo, and with rapid strides darted forward 
and disappeared from their sight. 

It was thus that, on leaving the house of 
mourning, Mr. Merton met him, and all harsh 
feelings melted away at the sight of the fearful 
agony with which the miserable man listened 
to the confirmation of the dreadful tidings. His 
suflTerings, his despair, were indeed heart-rend- 
ing to behold. 

Hh besought to be allowed once more to see 
the face— the angel face of that beloved, perfect 
being— the being he would willingly have died 
to save. Oh ! that he might kneel beside her, 
and in penitence and prayer implore the pardon 
«f Heaven for a sin which all the future years 
of his life spent in bitter repentance could never 
expiate. But Mr. Merton interrupted him, and 
taking his arm, led him to his own house, and 
informed him, as gently and delicately as he 
possibly could word it, of Mr. Sutberland*8 de- 
lire that he should not enter the Manor; but 
when Percy heard of the alarming state of his 
dearly-loved Maud, it was with the utmost difii- 
eulty Mr. Merton prevented him from rushing 
forth to share her misery, and watch over her 
h that k)3ur of agony. 

At len^h, overcome by the arguments of the 
clergyman, and subdued to feebleness by grief, 
ke consented to remain at the Parsonage on 

receive constant ac 



of his precious bride ; and having so promised, 
Mr. Merton departed, leaving Harry Percy to 
the solitude of his own torturing reflections. 



CHAPTER XLIL' 

** There is no crimson on thy cheek, 
And on thy lip no breath, 
I call thee, and thoa dost not speak— 

They tell me this is death. 
And fearful things are whispering- 
That I the deed have done.** 

Mfts. Hbicani 

When Mr. Merton returned to the Manor, he 
was struck with ** the much change in a little 
time" which its aspects had undergone. 

He bethought him of Eden, once so blissful, 
but into which disobedience had brought both 
death and misery. 

Two hours had elapsed, and still Maud had 
not recovered from the deep stupor into which 
she had fallen. 

Mr. Merton leH; the poor unconscious girl to 
repair to the bedside of the widower, who, aflei 
exerting himself sufficiently to give a few neces- 
sary directions, listened, exhausted and subdued 
in body and mind, to the voice of the excellent 
man as he spoke of the life beyond the grave— 
of the joy unspeakable, which the loved and lost 
one was now so purely tasting ! Mr. Merton 
was at length abruptly called out of the *oom by 
Mrs. Power, who weepingly exclaimed, 

" Oh, sir, in mercy go to Miss Sutherland — 1 
mean — alack ! alack ! that I should live to see 
this day — my poor young lady ! I had prayed, 
sir, she might open her eyes once more, but 
never ! oh, sir, it is far, far worse— God grant 
she may not have lost her senses ; but oh ! to 
see herr-to hear her — it breaks my old heart ! 
Lucy is the only one now with her : I sent away 
the doctor — I could not bear that he should 
listen to her raving ; oh, dear sir, come and 
calm her, for the love of Heaven ! Alas ! alas ! 
this is a sore punishment for a piece of yduthful 
folly : but the Lord knows best !" 

And the poor woman wrung her hands and 
bitterly sobbed as she led the way to a scene of 
misery too heart-rending for description. 

Maud had recovered her consciousness. With 
a piercing shriek of anguish, all the awful oc- 
currences burst upon her senses, and when Mr. 
Merton entered the room, she started up and 
sat erect, with frantic agony depicted on her 
countenance, and her large, wild eyes gazing 
round with fearful intenseness, while in a voice 
of thrilling vehemence she called upon her 
mother — her precious mother ! 

** Oh ! well is it," thought Mr. Merton, ' that 
the ears of the mother are closed, as we hum- 
bly hope, to aught but songs of joy — her eyes to 
aught but blissful visions : she is spared much 
of sorrow, caused, perchance, by the child whom 
to hear but sigh once grieved her tender heart.'* 

Fearful indeed was it, during the long hours 
of the succeeding night, to listen to the lamenta- 
tions of a daughter, mingled with self-accusing 

Too loudly, 



cries and groans of remorse. Too loudly, too 
fiercely raged the water- floods around her tem- 
pest-tossed spirit to allow the wordaciCV^H^-wA 
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worse than Cain, for she had killed her mother! 
for her there could be no forgiveness, no mercy ! 
Henceforth she must be an outcast from heaven 
and those she loved on earth, branded, like the 
first murderer, with the mark of guilt on her 
forehead. 

It was not till the morning light streamed 
through the crevices of the shutters, and the 
birds began their early song, that, covering her 
face as if to shut out all light and drown all 
sounds of gladness, at last totally exhausted, 
the wretched girl lay passively listening to the 
voice of Mr. Merton, who, kneeling by her bed- 
side, offered up a solemn prayer for the troubled 
in spirit. Gradually a comparatively calm ex- 
pression pervaded her countenance, then a sort 
of stupor succeeded — sleep it could scarcely be 
caned — and leaving her to the care of Lucy, Mr. 
Merton arose and bent his steps towards the 
Parsonage. 

According to his promise, he had despatched 
a messenger late on the preceding night and at 
tho earliest dawn of morning with intelligence, 
painful as it was, to Harry Percy, therefore the 
good clergyman was not astonished at the pale, 
careworn countenance which he beheld on 
reaching his home. 

And soon he learned that troubles of a dif- 
ferent nature had also intruded their weight into 
the already heavy-laden heart. 

That morning's post, just arrived, had brought 
a letter from Mr. Percy's lawyer, informing him 
that his affairs had reached such a climax that, 
unless pecuniary assistance was obtained, he 
could not answer for the personal safety of his 
client ; he therefore advised his immediate de- 
parture for the Continent. 

But what was to be donel Could he, ere 
the grave had closed on her mother, hurry 
away his bride 1 Yet go without her was im- 
possible ! Mr. Merton, on listening to this an- 
nouncement, was more than ever struck with 
the utter selfishness of Percy's late conduct, to 
say the least bf it, and he trembled to think of 
the wretched future which presented itself to 
the poor girl, who was to be taken from a hap- 
py home to share the disgraceful fortunes of a 
ruined gamester. Had Percy imagined that 
her splendid prospects were to extricate him 
from all difiicultiesi If mercenary motives 
alone prompted him to the act, would the un- 
happy Maud be less an object of pity 1 

Mr. Merton thought it improbable that Mr. 
Sutherland would assist the man who had al- 
ready received such pecuniary benefit from his 
hands, and had so ungratefully abused his con- 
fidence — ^whom he never had so much cause to 
loathe and condemn; indeed, from what had 
fallen from his lips in his last interview, Mr. 
Merton feared that the once-cherished child 
could, no longer even hope for a continuance 
of her father's love, much less expect to stand 
in the situation of heiress to his vast riches. 

And Percy warmly declared that no con- 
Bideration would tempt hun, even if offered — 
which, of course, was quite out of the question 
—to accept farther assistance from his uncle. 
No, he must submit to the evil fate which he 
so fully deserved : he only grieved for her who 
must share it with him ; she, indeed, merited 
a far brighter destiny. 
Me, however, begged Mr. Merton to explain 



to Mr. Sutherland the situation in which ne 
now stood, and to ascertain his wishes respect- 
ing his daughter. He hoped that arrangemeota 
might be made to enable him to depart imme- 
diately for the Continent. In his present 
wretched position, he added, it would be an 
unspeakable relief to depart, and he considered 
change of scene, and his anxious, tender sym- 
pathy, would alone mitigate the violence of the 
poignant grief of his beloved Maud. 

To all this Mr. Merton could not but agree. 
He, however, with grave reproof in his tone, 
mentioned the indispensable necessity of the 
marriage being solemnized in proper form. On 
this, of course Mr. Sutherland would insist. 

" And I trust,'* said Mr. Merton, " that yon 
agree with me on this point, and the neces- 
sity for your journey being postponed a day or 
two — " 

" My dear sir," interrupted Percy, ** I have * 
not a word to say against your proposal. I 
agree to every syllable you have uttered, and 
had, of course, always intended that the mar- 
riage should be solemnized in a Protestant 
church immediately on our reaching the Conti- 
nent. The delay of a day or two, I should not 
think, would matter, but I confess that, under 
existing circumstances, I should not wish ta 
defer my departure beyond that period. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

" Fear me not ; 
I will not rash into the holy presence 
With frantic outcry, and with violent steps 
Most nnbecoming mid the hnsh of death. 
But I, with footsteps gentle as the dew, 
And with suspended breath, will reach her bed; 
There, silent as she is, so will I be. 
Lying' beside my mother in her sleep, 
With my head upon her bosom, cold — cold— cold." 

WiLlOV. 

No obstacle arose on the part of Mr. Suther 
land to the wishes of his son-in-law. Withoul 
comment he listened to Mr. Merton's commu- 
nication that the affairs of Mr. Percy rendered 
his speedy departure absolute; and when Mr. 
Merton, trusting that some tender considera- 
tions for Maud might at last call forth a kind 
inquiry or remark, added, 

** And your poor daughter ! she, I suppose — ^ 

" Must follow," was the answer, *• the for- 
tunes of her husband whose love she preferred 
to—" 

His lips quivered, and he covered his face 
with his hands. 

After a pause he continued in a voice of 
forced calmness, 

<< Merton, I am not in a state to discuss so 
painful a theme. I know what your kind heart 
would dictate, but it cannot be. My over- 
whelming sorrow has completely swallowed 
up every tender feeling ; and, fearful to say, I 
feel that it will be a relief when the child— once 
the delight, the pride of my life — shall have left 
this roof. To see her would destroy me : so do 
not ask it." 

Again he paused and sighed heavily. 

" Of course the marriage must be solemnived 
in a respectable manner ere they depart," he 
at length resumed, "and then let Aim — Mr. 
Percy — know that all farther communications 
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toe meajum ot in; solicitor. You will, my 
good iriend, make sTer; arrangement far tbe 
ceremony ; and let ma be spared tbe pain of 
discoBrsirig upon this subject — let not even her 
name be menlioned before me, lest," he cod- 
timied, vehnmently, " lest I be templed to 
curse it! God Ibrgivs me I Ob, Mary! my 
own sweet, angel wife—'my treasure '." he ei- 
olaimed, wiib an irrepressible burst of grief, 
"forgive me also; but remembering bow ten- 
derly you loved her does but increase tbe black 
iogralilude of this deed of self-willed disobedj- 
eace, wbiob destroyed your precious life. Oh, 
llary ! my beloved — mj murdered wife 1" 

It was with a heavy heart that Mr. Merton 
proceeded to Maud's chamber to prepare her 
for the speedy removal from her home, and for 
tbe ceremony which was to precede it ; bnt she 
listened .with a calm look of hopeless misery, 
which plainly told how incapable was any out- 
ward circumstance from adding to her present 
wretchedness ; she leatiSed no emotion when 
she spoke of her father, sister, or husband, ex- 
cept that a alight shudder seemed 10 pass through 
her frame at the sound of the last name, which 
caused a feeling of rednubled griof in the heart 
of her kind friend. The thought flashed Ibrougb 
his mind, Had she sacriliced all her best hopes 
and happiness for the vain phantom of fancied 

With this fearful idea painfully ;, 
mind, Mr. Merton gently alluded to thi 
nature of the vow she was again about to pro- 
nounce, and afTectionalely pointed out to her 
how, by her exemplary conduct as s wife, she 
might testify her repentance for ber errors as a 
daughter. 

As the good man thus spoke, a faint ray, al- 
most approaching to something like hope, il- 
lomined her wan countenance, and covering her 
face with her hands, she murmured, in a low, 
bellow voice, " Oh, Harry, Harry I" and there 
was a sound of tenderness mingled in tbe tones 
of deep emotion as she pronounced these words, 
which at once reassured Mr. Merton on one 
point, that of ber ardent love for Percy. 

Another weary day had passed over the 
mourners' heads. Mr. Merton had gtven Per- 
cy hopes thai all necessary preparations for the 
ceremony would be completed without delay. 
An old clerical friend was to perform the ser- 
vice, as he would, on that occasion, act as a fa- 
ther to the bride. 

On retnrning to the Manor in the evening he 
wasmet by Lucy, who informed him her "young 
lady" (all shrunk from calling her by her new 
name) bad repeatedly asked for him, and seem- 
ed nwst anxious for bis arrival. 

Mr. Merton, therefore, immediately repaired 
to Maud's room, and found, to bis surprise, tbat 
■he had risen from her bed, and was seated in 
II large, oldfashioned tapestried chair, her hands 
iilasped tightly together, and no farther signs 
of animation visible than the slight heaving of 
her bosom beneath the white wrapper which en- 
veloped her drooping, slender form. 

When, however, the mild voice of the cler- 
gyman broke npon her ear, she started up, and 
laying her band on his arm, fixed bet eyes on 
him, while la alow, husky, but determined vnice 
■he said, " Ur. Mertoa, I must see htr P' 

He whom (be thus addrsesed paused eie be 



replied : be dreaded the effects thai such a sight 
might produce. Still, could the state of tbt 
wretched young girl be worse than it was now! 
Not one single tear had yet relieved her hursiini 
heart. Might not the sight of the calm, heav 
enly face, on which " the rapture of repose' 
seemed so truly painted, yield asoilening infln 
ence, and cause the pent-up fountain of hoi 
tears to flow. 

"My dear child," he al length said, looking 
with deep affection and anxiety on ber enfeebled 
frame, as, unable to support herself, she again 
sank back on ber chair, though her eyes were 
still riveted on his face, " are you prepared for 
such alriall Do you feel equal to look, for the 
first time, on that which, though in its fairest 
form, Is Blill<JeiUA7" 

" I am — I am," was the gasping answer j 
" what now could I not endure % Mr. Merton, 
I feel an earnest, an intense longing to look on 
tbat sweet face once more; and if that look 
were to kill me, I must — I will L Oh ! prevent 
me not," she cried, clasping her bands beseech- 
ingly, "unworthy as 1 am L So soon shall I 
depart, never, never to see her more : oh, while 
I yet remain, let me be near her. I will be 
calm — oh, yes ! near her I thall be calm. Bear, 
kind, best of friends ! you who have not forsa- 
ken me in my bitter misery, complete your aol 
of mercy and take me — oh, take me to her !" 

With a voice almost inaudible from emntion, 
Mr, Merton promised to comply, and shortly at 
ter, supported by him, the mourner entered th« 
chamber which, when last she left it, had i^ 
sounded with her cry of agony ; but now 

"Ttmil.n.mnm 

And ftadj for her la 
Tha pal* fonn like ■ 

She Knelt beside that form, bowed her head, anA 
motioned that she would be alone— ufonE mtk 

Who would presume to paint the feelings or 
remove the veil from that solemn, sacred Iwurt 
Suffice it to say that beneath its influence 

The momenta were not spent in vaiu, bat 
proved in mercy that 

" SmitUm friaDdi ua MogtU Hnt od anuub foil c^ton." 
Would that it were ever so ! 

Mr. Merton had repaired to the boudoiT nhera 
Mrs. Power was preparing a conch, in order 
that Maud, according to her earnest wish, mighf 
spend in it the short time that remained previ- 
ous to her departure. He was meditating on 
the propriety of leaving ber any longer thus 
alone, when he heard a gentle footstep on tha 
stairs, and through the boudoir door, by tha 
light of tbe tamp she carried, he descried a 
young face, on which a touching look of demi 
sadness, mingled with resignation, was depicted. 
It was May ! She approached the door, and 
slowly, with the light tread of one fearful of 
awaking a sinmberer from a gentle sleep, abm 
entered the chamber of death. 

Mr. Merton and Mrs. Power looked at one 
another, the farmer anxiottaly ; but the old 
housekeeper said, the tears starting to her eyes, 

" You need not fear for her, sir ! dear Yoao.*, 
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cratch ing over the cold corpse. It is well," 
she continued, ** very well, that the sisters 
should be brought together ; it will do them 
ooth good ; and it does break my heart to see 
that poor darling child mourning alone, while 
those who are nearest and dearest to her weep 
together and comfort one another, her dear 
name only increasing their grief, and making 
them shudder as if she were really the wilful 
murderer of her sainted mother ; but, though 
headstrong, God knows ! she loved my lost 
mistress as dearly as one human being coukl 
love another." 

The meeting of the sisters, though at first 
agonizing, was truly salutary in its effects. 

When May perceived the drooping figure 
bending over the coffin, for a moment she stood 
motionless, the blood rushing coldly to her heart, 
and Maud covered her pallid face with her 
hands, and shrunk down, as if to hide herself 
from the gaze of intensity which shot from those 
mild, sonowful eyes, which seemed to her to tell 
of horrpi and reproach. 

But what passions save grief and love can 
intrude into the presence of the dead ^ All 
others are ever hushed within sight of that 
♦stern repose." 

Another instant, and the sisters were locked 
'n each other's arms, and the tears of Maud 
mingled with those of May. They were the first 
healing drops that had fallen from her eyes, and 
she shed them on her sister's bosom ; and then 
bieeling, the two fair creatures poured forth a 
4ivent prayer together by the coffin of their 
mother, as from infancy they had prayed by her 
side ; and as that beloved parent lay mute and 
Jiotionless, she seemed still to smile upon them 

^ " Through those soft eyes, 

W&oie light had fleeted to its parent skies." 

Mrs. Power was right. When Mr. Merton at 
(Bugth entered the apartment, one slight figure 
vas leaning for support against the other droop- 
fig form ; they were even as two lilies bent by 
<cfae blast, and clinging together as they faded 
jnd fell, beaten down by the storm. 

A beneficial effect was evident on the heavy- 
tiden heart of Maud, but the comparative tran- 
quillity which had infused itself into her stricken 
Boui was soon to be disturbed by a scene — a 
trial, perhaps, the most severe that the unhappy 
girl had yet endured. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

*' Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend. 
More hideous when thou show'st thee in a chila 
Than the sea monster ! 

That she may feel 
IIow sharper 'han a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !**— SHAKSPEiAE. 

The night had passed. Maud had slept at 
intervals ou the couch prepared for her in the 
bcudoiry but her eyes were far oftener wander- 
ing over every object in the now melancholy 
room. She held tightly grasped in her hand a 
note from Percy, which, through the long, dreary 
hours she never relinquished. 

Mrs. Power alone watched by her, but when 

morning dawned Mr. Merton was by her side. 

Jlfaj-, too, had stolen from her bed, and was 

seated at the feet other sister, from whom she 

trae so soon to part, sharing in the hope — in the 



consolation the sufiferer was deriving from tbt 
words of heavenly comfort which flowed from 
the lips of their good friend. 

Suddenly the door slowly opened. The 
mourners turned their eyes languidly towards 
it, and then from Maud there issued a faint cry 
it was her father ! Yes, it was her father ; 
though in the haggard face, which, bewildered 
by grief, gazed around, almost blinded 6y the 
agonizing remembrances which the sight of that 
room called forth, she could scarcely recognise 
the joyous, smiling, almost youthful counte- 
nance of him who had been wont to hasten to 
this very spot to meet the aflfectionate bursts of 
welcome from her upon whom he bad just 
gazed, now cold, immovable, unmindful of bis 
love — his wretchedness — his presence ! 

But soon he perceived that he was not alone, 
and his eyes wandered from one of the group to 
the other, and suddenly a change came over his 
wan countenance, and he abruptly turned to de- 
part. But, ere he could reach the door, his 
steps were arrested, his knees were convulsive- 
ly grasped : Maud was at his feet ! She raised 
her face to his, and with a painful efifort gasped 
the words, 

** Father ! father ! one word ! one word in 
mercy — oh father !" 

He made an impatient, a violent, but ineflfec- 
tual efibrt to disengage himself from the tena- 
cious grasp, and then looking down upon her, 
he spoke in a voice hoarse and inarticulate . 

"And what must that word be — a blessing! 
Am I to invoke a blessing on the child who hat 
proved a very serpent, and stung even to death 
the angel of my heart — the mother who loved 
her as angels only can love. Ay ! I have looked 
upon her as there she lies, never again to speak 
to me, never again to smile on me ; I have 
kissed for the last time her icy brow, and" — 
he cast an appealing look at Mr. Merton and 
May — " she asks me to bless her — she ! the 
murderer! Why does she hold me thus V he 
again exclaimed, with frantic energy; "does 
she wish me to curse herl She will drive me 
mad !" 

And once more he strove to unclasp her arm& 
from arcmnd him ; but, meeting the agonized 
expression of her upraised face, he seemed 
somewhat softened, and turned to Mr. Mertoo 
as if beseeching him to do so for him. 

" Mr. Sutherland," began the latter, in a tone 
of mild reproof, "let not your grief make you' 
forget whose hand has smitten you : crush not 
by your anger the already sorely-bruised reed 
at your feet. True, she has deeply erred ; but 
still, forgive her ere she leaves you ; forgive 
her, as you yourself hope to be forgiven — as 
you hope to meet hereafter her who, in well- 
founded faith, we trust is now in perfect bliss." 

" Father ! father !" then spoke May, she also 
falling at his feet, ** my sister's heart will break 
if you leave her thus ! Speak, I implore you, 
one kind word. Oh, father ! think what «A«— 
your beloved — would have felt to see her daugh> 
ter thus ! Oh, think — ^remember how she blesft- 
ed her with her last — her dying breath !" 

••She — she was an angel— an angel even 

when on earth," exclaimed the father, passion* 

ately, "and I — ^I am a sinful man, unable to 

bow lo l\\e alToke — ^lo bless the hand that has 

\ smitten me, m\ic\i \caa \o VM^\»5Wti\X:kaVciata\k- 
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luent ol his jast and merited wrath. What 
sharper instrument can be chosen to punish an 
erring creature than a disobedient, ungrateful 
child !" 

A deep groan burst from the wretched Mau(( 
but he continued with vehemence, 

" I well deserved the punishment ; and if her 
ingratitude had fallen on me alone, I could have 
borne it — I had not dared to murmur, for it was 
I who fostered the germes of her wilful spirit. 
I reproved not, I checked not her faults : I left 
them to grow with her growth, and strengthen 
with her strength, and I deserve to reap the 
consequences of my own selfish indulgence. 
Yes, and I told her I could bear it all — anything 
— so that she grieved not her mother. Hush, 
May ! stop me not ! She has forced me to 
speak : these are the last words of reproach she 
will ever hear from me. I would fain have 
avoided this jscene : I knew the sight of her 
would madden me. She heeded not my words 
of warning: she — she did grieve her doting 
mother — she broke her heart! and wherefore 1 
to unite her fate with the false, the dishonour- 
able, the treacherous — " 

*• Father, spare her, oh spare her !" cried 
May, in her turn clasping his knees, for her 
siBter*s arm»had at last relaxed their hold, and 
she was prostrate at his feet. *' Can you see 
her thus, and not pity hert Oh, raise her, I 
bea^cb yoa father — she is so soon to leave 
you — far from hence will she soon be. Oh, fa- 
ther, should you never see her more ! oh ! think 
of this : were you never to behold her on earth 
aAer this bitter parting ! and oh ! to think that 
such angry words should be spoken so near to 
her, who in life loved poor Maud so tenderly !** 

" May — ^May," cried the wretched man, " are 
you too against mel Was I not sufficiently 
miserable that I must yet endure thisi Yes, 
you say true : she did love her, and therefore I 
will not curse the miserable girl — and I will not 
even curse him! the destroyer of my happiness 
— ^the traitor ! For her sake I will refrain, for 
she loved him — yes, she whom he has destroy- 
ed. And I will pray, poor child," he added, in 
a softened tone, and at the sound, she who was 
supported in her sister's arms raised her eyes 
with eager, longing, yearning hope to his face, 
" I wifl pray," be said, " that too late you dis- 
cover not that the heart for which you have 
/ sacrificed so much prove of itself a curse far 
greater than any I could invoke on your head. 
May you never live to see your husband despise 
ihe love you have bestowed so wilfully on him ! 
may your children never bring upon you direful 
misfortune, as one of mine has done — the one 
whom Heaven only knows how I loved! and 
she too — lost angel ! oh God, how she adored 
her — poor, unhappy child !" 

These last words were uttered in a tone sti- 
fled and subdued ; and as if softened by some 
tender recollection, Mr. Sutherland suddenly 
raised the half-fainting form from her sister's 
arms, strained her for one brief instant to his 
bosom, then gazed for another in her face with 
eager tenderness, while her head sunk on his 
shoulder. 

Oh, gladly would she have died in that bliss- 
ful moment. May clasped her hands and look- 
ed up, tears of thank fulneaa streaming from her 
^res, bat this seosation was of short duTation. 



The next instant a convulsive shudder passed 
over the father's frame ; he averted his head, 
for a small white hand touched his, and on the 
third finger he beheld a wedding; ring — the badge 
of his daughter's disobedience — and he shrunlh 
rick as if he had touched a poisonous reptile. 

** What am I about !" he gasped ; " do I ho.d 
in my arms the destroyer of her mother 1 Take 
her away! take her to him to whom she no^ 
alone belongs! Do you hearl take her fron 
me, lest I am tempted to dash her to the ground, 
and call down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
her." 

Weakened by his passionate emotions, Mr 
Sutherland's arms unconsciously relaxed their 
hold, and Mr. Merton, who had retired from the 
apartment on perceiving signs of Mr. Suther 
land's relenting, was recalled by a cry from May. 
He found that Mr. Sutherland had sunk, half 
fainting, on the sofa, his face buried in the 
cushion, and Maud lay at his feet, while May 
hung over her pale and weeping; Motioning to 
May to withdraw her father from the room, Mr. 
Merton raised the almost lifeless form in his 
arms : she was indeed again insensible to her 
misery. 

" Poor stricken lamb !" exclaimed the good 
man, " God help thee ; and now that thy earth- 
ly father has forsaken thee, may He be thy Bup* 
port !" 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

" What ! 

No bridal pomp, no hymeneal song !'* . 

MiLMA?!. ^ 

The first words that Maud spoke on recover 
ing from the fainting fit were to beg that sbf 
might be taken to Harry. 

" What right have I to remain here !" she 
exclaimed. " Does he not ask for me 1 does he 
not wish to see his unhappy Maud 1 if not, 1 
am indeed desolate." 

Mr. Merton soon satisfied her on that point, 
and it was decided that all should be arranged 
for her departure on the morrow. 

May, with a bursting heart, busied herself 19 
making arrangements which might promote Yk&: 
sister's comfort, and the attached Lucy was 
easily persuaded by May's entreaties to follow 
the changed fortunes of her young lady. 

*^ I am as ready to go with her now," she 
said, "as if, in happiness and riches, it had 
been with dear Captain Arthur. Poor young 
gentleman ! The servants who come from the 
Castle with inquiries say, Miss May, that he has 
been very ill— for two days in great danger— 
quite out of his mind, like — and no wonder, loo.*' 

"Yes, poor Arthur," murmured May, "we 
seem all to have forgotten you in your misery !•* 



The morning came. Maud, at an ear>y hom 
and alone, entered the chamber of the departed, 
and came forth from it with features as calmly 
rigid as those she had gazed on for the last 
time, was pressed convulsively in the arms cf 
her broken-hearted sister, and then gave a sign 
to Mr. Merton that she was ready to depart. 
Unconscious o^ ^xi^vX. ^xwisA^\«^^^^^ T^rasRR^ 

vexed \\ie wctm^^ ^>ca^V ^^y.^^^^^'^^^^ 
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village church At the porch stood Harry Per- 
cy, in a state of great agitation. 

He sprang forward, caught his bride in his 
arms, and sQently pressed her to his heart ; her 
Yeil shrouded her face. 

** I can walk, Harry," said a voice so calm 
that he in a measure recovered his own com- 
posure, and gently assisted her to the ground. 
Arm in arm they approached the altar, and 
stood side by side before it. The venerable 
clergyman who was to perform the ceremony 
was already there. 

Mr. Merton took his place by the side of the 
bride, and Mrs. Power and Lucy stood behind. 

And thus was a Sutherland married : no gay 
troop of smiling friends — no crowds of tenants 
— of faithful dependants — of happy children 
showering bright flowers on the bridal path ! 
An awful stillness reigned around. 

Flowers indeed decked the bosom of the bride, 
but they were a faded bunch plucked from her 
dead mother^s Coffin ; and close to the altar, a 
few paces from the spot on which she stood, 
yawned the open vault, already prepared to re- 
ceive that mother's cold remains. Mrs. Power 
stood, her hands claspedf her head shaking 
from side to side, her eyes upraised : " Icha- 
bod! Ichabod! thy glory has departed!" she 
might indeed have exclaimed. 

It was at the moment when the answer of 

the bridegroom was to be given to the solemn 

« question which precedes the plighting of troth, 

t^ for an instant no answer came, and there 

4il a painful pause. 

^ It was broken by the sound of a suppressed 
Chuckle — a hyena-like laugh — behind the bridal 
party from old Judith, who had entered un^ob- 
served. Mr. Merton sternly signed to the in- 
truder to. withdraw, who, muttering some inco- 
herent words, was heard slowly retreating down 
the aisle. This brief interruption afforded the 
bridegroom time to collect himself, and he gave 
the necessary reply ; and shortly after the 
words were repeated by the low voice of her, 
the sight of whose marble face — for she had 
removed the thick crape veil which had hither- 
to shrouded it — had caused iiim to lose the 
power of speech, and to doubt whether it could 
oe the same bright, animated being who, but a 
few days before, at a far different altar, had 
plighted to him her faith. 

And Mr. Merton, as he marked her altered 
aspect, remembered how Sunday after Sunday 
he had watched our heroine as she entered the 
church, with firm step and head erect, in the 
pride of youth and beauty, conscious that every 
eye was admiringly fixed upon her. Her full 
voice, joining in the singing, still vibrated on 
his imagination ; but — and he sighed as he re- 
membered it — she had ever stood in front of the 
large family pew, as if she fancied herself a be- 
ing more to be worshipped than to worship. 
Although her lips had moved throughout the 
service, her heart had not seemed to bear its 
part in the solemn, awful words, when she pro- 
nounced herself to be a ^* miserable sinner ;" 
but the work had been done by a hand which 
knows how to strike. 

The service was concluded, and, supported 
djr her husband and Mr. Merton, the bride again 
'98ed down the aisle. 
Vhe traveUing carriage stood ready at the 



door. The good clergyman who had held her 
at the font when she was christened — who, in 
the days of her happiness, had been her friend, 
and in her hours of agony her only stay — he 
pressed her in his arms, and with tears mur- 
mured a solemn blessing: **The Lord keep 
thee and bless thee, the Lord lift up the light 
of his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace for evermore." 

Maud faintly murmured " Bless you !" then 
threw herself into the trembling arms of the old 
housekeeper, who sobbed out iti broken accents, 
** My darling ! my beauty ! your poor old Power 
will love you to her dying day, in spite of all." 

A small drizzling rain was falling, and the 
sun was veiled by a heavy mist : the air was 
damp and oppressive. It was the Sabbath, but 
no idlers had collected in the churchyard : the 
good feelings of the poor had told them they 
were far better away. No person was to be 
seen but the old sexton, who stood leaning 
against the gate, and one other, who sat on a 
flat tombstone by a ready-made grave, her aged 
body bent nearly double over the stick on 
which her hand rested, while, with an iuquisi- 
tive leer on her face, she watched the party as 
they advanced, and then, as they passed on, 
lifted up her skinny arm, and cast a nosegay at 
the bride composed of funereal flowers. The 
damp blossoms struck the hand of Maud ere 
they fell to the ground, and she shuddered fear- 
fully. Harry Percy suddenly paused, and turned 
angrily towards the aggressor. 

" I did but give your bonny bride a wedding 
posy," chuckled the crone ; *' let them bide 
here : they'll serve for her when next she 
comes, and maybe by that time you'll not care 
much what be flung upon her, roses or rue." 

These words were muttered as she hobbled 
by the side of poor Maud, who hurried on with 
her husband to the carriage. • 

They were the last parting accents which 
met her ear. Mr. Merton was too much agita- 
ted for aught but a yearning look of pity and 
love, and an earnest pressure of her cold hand. 

And thus Maud departed from her home ! 

♦ . ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" My life ! my angel ! one word — one look 
to tell me it is my own Maud who once loved 
me !" • 

These were the earnest, thrilling tones of ten- 
derness which at length seemed to awaken her , 
from her stupor. 

" Harry, my j oor Harry," she replied, in a 
tone of deep pity, and covering her face ; then, 
in deprecating accents, she continued: "My 
poor Harry ! Yes, I am Maud — the wretched 
Maud to whom, in a rash moment, yon bound 
yourself : and will you too curse her — scorn her 
— cast her awayl" 

She was pressed to his heart, and words and 
protestations, poured like a strain of rich and 
soothing music on her ear, broke the spell into 
which misery had thrown her every feeling, and 
hope — almost joy — rushed back into her nearly 
paralyzed heart. The pent-up torrent of tears 
again broke forth and flowed on the bosom of 
her husband, who, while each tear was dried op 
with kisses, spoke words which, for their equal 
in fervour, in tenderness, perhaps rarely befoiB 
revived a Yromaii?B \oVti^, Vi>asx;\w\^, ^\Sx!^>aak% 
heart. 
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rhe poet has written. 

** Woman, thy tows are traced on aand." 

Wrll might that devoted sex roion, 

" And man, whoTe thine V 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

<* Low she lies, who bless'd oar eyes 
Through manj a sunny day ; 
She may not smile, she will not rise. 

Her life hath passM away ! 
Yet there is a world of light beyond. 

Where we neither die nor sleep : 
She is there of whom onr sonls were fond, 
Then wherefore do we weep %" 

Mrs. Norton. 

That man, strong man, iyless able than the 
feebler sex to bear with fortitude the first agony 
of affliction, is aniversally acknowledged, and 
Mr. Sutherland was a striking instance of this 
fact. 

Even the one look he nerved himself to take 
of the pale, lifeless form of his beloved wife, 
proved too severe a trial for his fortitude, and 
for a time robbed him of the resignation he had 
been striving to acquire. From that moment he 
never again left his own apartments until he 
passed their threshold to follow to the grave her 
from whom naught but the stern ravager, Death, 
could have parted him, and on returning to his 
widowed home, his chamber was again his soli- 
tary refuge. There he determined to spend all 
his hours during the short space remaining, ere, 
accompanied by May, he should depart for Scot- 
land, where he intended visiting, ader an ab; 
sence of several years, an estate he possessed in 
that part of the world. 

Change, Mr. Sutherland felt, was absolutely 
necessary, and when the plan was suggested, he 
agreed to it immediately, little caring where he 
carried his stricken heart. He was only impa- 
tient to escape from the singing of the birds, the 
perfume of the flowers, which made their way 
through the closed shutters and casement of his 
darkened room. For where was she who had 
so delighted in them 1 What now was light and 
?ong to him but agony 1 
. With May it was far different. She wandered 
over every spot which most recalled her moth- 
er's image, gazing on every object, listening to 
every sound most loved by her. With a sinking 
heart she anticipated the hour which was to 
separate her from this, her sad, her only earthly 
solace. 

Ever communing in imagination with the de- 
parted, she, who in life had been her constant 
companion, still seemed in spirit to hover round 
her path like an angel of comfort, and when she 
■ought her father. May could speak of the bliss, 
the joy that blessed spivit was enjoying, till the 
same sweet thoughts would calm the listener's 
stricken heart. 

It was the week after the funeral, while they 
were thus employed, that Lord Percival was an- 
nounced, and on his entrance he cast an anxious 
glance after the slight figure in her sable dress 
who retreated by an opposite door. 

To satisfy Mr. Sutherland's anxiety respect- 
ing Arthur Balfour, he was thus early admitted. 
At the melancholy ceremony of the interment 
of Mrs. Sutherlaad, little did the chief mouTneT 



like Crusaders and their stately dames. H4 
scarcely knew that it was on a young, strong 
arm he leaned as he passed to the church, along 
the pathway lined with the village school-chil- 
dren in mourning dresses, who, with looks of 
serious awe on their faces, gazed on the cofiliv 
which they could scarcely believe, in reality, 
contained the remains of their (benefactress, theii 
ever-kind friend. 

The heart-stricken widower knew not who it 
was that, with the gentle tenderness of a son, 
supported his half-fainting form in that dreadful 
moment when, forever, the loved relic was hid 
den from his sight, nor who grasped his hand at 
parting with a pressure which told that it pro- 
ceeded from one who truly felt for him. 

K was not until some hours afterward that he 
learned from Mr. Merton that it had been Lord 
Percival, who could only prevent Arthur Balfour 
from setting off^ ill as he was, to be with his 
uncle on the painful occasion, by proposing to 
take his place ; and unable from weakness to 
make any farther opposition, the afiSicted young 
man was forced to submit. 

On the evening succeeding the funeral, Mr. 
Merton informed Lord Percival that Mr. Suther- 
land was desirous of seeing him, to learn if Bal- 
four were really capable of the exertion of a 
journey to Scotland. • 

A gleam approaching to pleasure had lighted 
up the widower's wan face when the idea was 
first suggested. The society of his young rela- ' 
tive — ^he whom his beloved wife had cheri^|^ 
as a son, whom in her last hours she had men* 
tioned with such tenderness — ^it would indeed be 
a solace ; and even May smiled, fur the first time 
for many a weary day, when the proposition met 
her ear. 

Mr. Sutherland, although he at first dreaded 
the exertion of seeing Lord Percival, in the end 
felt cheered by the conversation of the kind- 
hearted young man, and with Arthur Balfour fot 
the subject of their discourse, the time passed 
quickly by. 

As Lord Percival was descending the stain 
after taking leave of Mr. Sutherland, he encoun 
tered a lady-like looking person, who, having 
returned his bo>Y, entered a room, from which, 
ere she had closed the door, he heard a voice so 
sweet, so sad, exclaim, 

" Is Lord Percival still with papa 1" 

Lord Percival inquired of the servant, " Who 
was the lady !" 

" Miss Meyer, my lord, the lady who was gov 
emess here for many years." was the answer. 

<* I wonder whether I might be allowed to 
speak to her fbr a moment 1" persisted Lora 
Percival, as he glanced at a basket of hothouse 
strawberries he had left on the hall table ; ** but 
pray do not let me disturb Miss SutherlapcL** ho 
said, as the servant withdrew to perform hm er 
rand. 

Returning quickly. Lord Percival was ash 
ered intt) a large, cheerful apartment, the fop 
mer schoolroom, in which for so long Miss Mej 
er had exercised her too easy, yielding sway- 
so she now thought with sorrow and self-re- 
proach. 

On hearing of Oxa o^^t'^V^^rajSc^.^TfiSLvsscss^^ 



know or heed those who stood around him \i\Uve\me^\^x^\5 ^c^ va ^«ft\ \s«x «^^^'«='^^/^^^ 
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that kindness and consideration which had ren- 
iered her situation as governess one of extreme 
tappiness. Her pupils loved her tenderly, and 
fvell worthy of love and gratitude are those vat 
aable persons who bear with never-failing pa- 
tience the toil which mothers shrink from un- 
dertaking. 

A full return for her devotion did Miss Mey- 
er receive from her pupils, not more from the 
gentle, submissive May, than from Maud, with 
all her impetuous self-will, who seemed, by her 
alter affection, desirous of atoning for all the 
pain and trouble her heedless childhood had in- 
dicted. 

The poor governess! how her heart bled 
when she looked round the cherished school- 
room, and recalled the career of that idolized 
*♦ lovely torment," and then turned to weep and 
to think of all that might have been done to have 
given her erring pupil's character a different 
bias. And then she thought of Harry Percy, 
and it was with extenuating feelings that she 
remembered him : she thought of the affection- 
ate, agreeable creature peeping his handsome, 
merry face into that very room, and who, in 
spite of his fun and miith. could nevertheless 
converse both in a cultivated and rational man- 
ner. Good, prudent Miss Meyer! perchance 
you were too good looking and agreeable to be 
quite safe from the charmer's influence — from 
the weapons with which he used indiscriminate- 
ly to attack. 

lut to return to Lord Percival. 
^aking a hasty glance round the room, he 
apologized for the intrusion, but said ho had 
promised Mr. Balfour — 

At that morpent the room was suddenly dark- 
ened by a sabble-clad figure at the glass-door 
which was about to withdraw, but on Miss Mey- 
er saying, " Come in, dear May ; it is Lord Per- 
cival, and I am sure you will be glad to hear of 
Mr. Balfour,*' she entered, her eyes bent sadly to 
the ground, and the delicate colour, like the bloom 
of a wild rose which the air had produced, dying 
away as she languidly held out her hand to him. 

The heart of the young man filled with ten- 
derness as he gazed on her sorrowful face ; and 
as he marked the quivering lip, the tears which 
trembled in her eyes as he spoke of Arthur Bal- 
four, Lord Percival longed to take her in his 
arms, and bid her weep those tears on his bo- 
Bom. How ardently he desired to be permitted 
to confess his love ! but he felt this was not the 
moment : he might only take her Tittle hand in 
his (he dared cot even raise it to his lips), ahd 
speak cold, courteous wc^ds of kindness. 

** Our cousin, I assure you. Miss Sutherland, 
has been well nursed by my sisters a: Howard 
Castle." 

" Yes, you have all been very good," and for 
the first time she raised hnr eyes — and they 
■ were full of gratitude-^while she again placed 
her hand in Lord Percival's, who ventured to 
retain it, while, in an inquiring tone of interest, 
the continued, 

« And he is really better— well enough to ac- 
lonipanyusl" 

" You will find him, I fear, much altered -in 

•ppearance." 
" Of course-^of coarse," she replied, in a hur- 
rJeJ, nervous manner; **do wonder ! we have 
ma bad tnach to alter us, not only in looks, but 
»fcr — and be — " 



She turned away her head abruptly, withdrew 
her hand, and ftew from the room. 

The young man, afler earnestly following her 
with his eyes till she disappeared from his sight 
behind the flowery shrubs in the parterre, lin- 
gered a moment with Miss Meyer, remarking 
feelingly on the sad events that had occurred, 
and while he spoke, he stooped to raise a flow- 
er which had fallen from May's bosom at his 
feet ; for an instant he held it in his hand, but 
on seeing Miss Meyer's quiet eyes turn upon 
it, he coloured slightly, and with an embarrass- 
ed air laid it upon the table. 

" If you are fond of flowers, I would advise 
you to keep that one," said Miss Meyer, com- 
posedly ; *' it is the finest specimen I ever saw 
of the— " 

Then followed the longest o^ long botanical 
names, and he thanked her as, with the borrow- 
ed air of a connoisseur, he examined the unpro- 
nounceable flower, and expressed his desire to 
accept it in order to show to his father's scien- 
tific gardener at home. But Miss Meyer also 
smiled in her own quiet way. She was not so 
blind as he supposed. She was perfectly aware * 
that a field-daisy would have been equally ac- 
ceptable and precious had it chanced to have 

fallen from the bosom of the gentle May. 
******* 

The sun was sinking in all its expiring gran- 
deur, darting its glorious beams through the 
high Gothic windows of the large, silent hall, 
casting gleams of light on the ancient portraits 
— the calm, solemn faces — seemingly gazing 
down upon their young descendant, so pale and 
sad, who had glided noiselessly in, as if she 
feared to break the stillness that reigned around 
even by the sound of her light footstep. 

May paused by the round table in the centre 
of the hall, and stood with one hand resting on 
it, the sun gilding her fair hair to a deep golden 
tint, while she unconsciously fixed her eyes on 
the composed, handsome face of one of the fe- 
male portraits, which seemed to look down upon 
her as though it said, 

" We have all in our time suffered ; in a few 
years, all earthly joys and sorrows will have 
passed away for you, as for those who are gone." 

But no such stoical thoughts found their way 
into the heart of May as she thus stood desolate 
and alone. She was recalling to her mind the 
merry Christmas party assembled there such a 
few months before. And now the best loved— 
the dearest of the group — was in her dark, cold 
grave ; the brightest — the loveliest— an outcast, 
banished from that very roof by the fatBer who, 
from the happiest of the happy, was now bowed 
down by misery. And Harry Percy — he who 
had been the life, the gayety of the party, had 
he not proved the serpent crawling beneath the 
roses which had poisoned the happiness of Ar* 
thur Balfour— of all 1 

Desolate indeed she felt, poor May, wht' thus 
mused on the eve of the day fixed for their de- 
parture from the Manor. She had just lefl hei 
father's side, the lawyer summoned from Lon 
don to transact some important business having 
arrived. Suddenly she was roused by the sound 
of a carriage rolling rapidly to the door, and as 
the great hall b^U pealed londly through the 
qulel bouse, Y\eT \\eatx. seem%^ \.o tS,\^^\V.Vvvw her 
\ In aiiolhex momeul KiVtiTix ^Ato\« «Xwi^\i\^Xw% 
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er. In one brief glance she saw what ravages 

grief can make. 

******* 

When, afler a time, Arthur Balfour was suf- 
ficiently composed to sustain an interview with 
Mr. SutherlanO, and entered his uncle^s room, 
the lawyer, Mr. Merton, and Williams, the but- 
ler, were leaving it by an opposite door, and at 
^he table where Mr. Sutherland sat lay sundry 
parchments and papers, one newly sealed with 
black, and bearing on its corner, in large let- 
ters, the ink scarcely yet dry, "My Will," giv- 
ing testimony to the nature of the business just 
transacted. 

The next morning a barouche containing 
Mr. Sutherland, May, Arthur, and Miss Meyer 
drove from Sutherland Manor. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

** A foreig^n land is now her choice, ^ 

A foreign sky above her, 

* . * * * * 

And circling flatterers hera her in, 
Assiduous each a word to win ; 
Hut fitful were her smiles, nor long 
She casts theni to that courtly throng." 

Taylor. 

It was on a sultry day in August that, by the 
open window of an apartment in the principal 
hotel of that fashionable summer resort Wisba- 
ien, was languidly reclining on a sofa a lady in 
deep mourning. 

She was young and lovely, but the expression 
o( her fair face told that she had not been with- 
out sorrow. On a second glance, however, it 
was difficult to determine whether melancholy 
or happiness at that moment predominated 
within her heart ; for though at intervals the 
colour would fade from her cheeks, and an ex- 
pression of deep mental pain expand itself on 
her countenance, her large eyes assuming a 
leaden, fixed look, as if remembrances fraught 
with agony were absorbing her thoughts, still 
the dark clouds would pass away, the eyes again 
become animated with light and life, and a 
gleam like the roseate hues on the snow-peaked 
Alps diffuse itself over her cheeks, while a proud 
-smile curled her lips, and her bosom heaved as 
if some overflowing joy, painful even in its in- 
tensity, was beating at her heart. 

And.thjs was Maud Percy: she whom, when 
we parted from her three months before, had 
sunk into overwhelming — apparently hopeless 
misery, bowed down by sorrow ! 

And the fatal remembrance had taken deep 
root in her nature, although the poignant grief 
"had been lulled by the fresh joys and hopes 
which, in the buoyant heart of the young, will 
aaturally spring forth. But the sorrow was sdhl 
^here, 

** Like a dead, leallearlnHMb^Q the snmmer's light ray.'' 

Bat what was the obariHi which could dispel 
dark thoughts aDuS Ifaad^m gloom into light 
and gladness] It was the wife's happiness 
which softened the dOaghierU anguish. 

Three months had been spent bythe Percys 
m visiting the picfiiresque neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, but even that magnificent scenery failed 
to delight or interest the sad bride, and many 
were the looks of pity, mingled with admiraliou 
ttod c'jriosity, cast upon her by the fellow-trav- 



ellers they chanced to encounter, and numerou 
were the conjectures as to who and what wa 
the being, so fair, so dejected, although tendei 
ness the most devoted was lavished on her b} 
her husband. If, as it occasionally happened, 
the Percys fell in with persons to whom Harrj 
was known either personally or by repute, the 
pair were regarded with still greater interest, 
for the rumour of the elopement and its direftil 
consequences had not failed to spread far an^ 
near. 

We English are far from being a cruel or 
hard-hearted people, hut (low be it spoken) we 
are most assuredly a very gossipmg race. Our 
lethargic natures require excitement, and scan- 
dal — that magic word, will animate the dullest, 
the most phlegmatic of our natives. Right glad 
were those fortunate mortals who could return 
to London with the news that they had caught 
a glimpse of Percy and his bride touring on the 
Rhine ; she, certainly a lovely, interesting crea- 
ture, but looking most unutterably wretched^ 
and he, the gay Lothario, become an exemplary 
Benedict — so devoted, so absorbed in the duties 
of his new vocation ! Some added that cer 
tainly they had heard a report (not that they be- 
lieved it) that the lady had been cut off with a 
shilling by her father. Others made their tal6 
still more acceptable by stating that rumours 
were afloat that already the poor girl had reason 
to me her fate — ^that Percy treated her shame- 
fully, even in those early days — that she was 
dying of a broken heart ! 

And how really stood the'case 1 

The drooping flower was reviving, and grad- 
ually raising its head, under the fostering care 
of the most "devoted love. 

And who among the most suspicious, the 
most wary in the deceitfulness of mankind 
would have deemed Harry Percy aught but per- 
fectiouy had they witnessed not only his devoted 
afl!ection, but listened to the eloquent words of 
even religious consolation with which at times 
he astonished his young wife ! and then she 
would turn to weep as she thought that if her 
mother had but lived to see Harry now, and 
hear him speak thus, how needless would have 
been her fears for her child's happiness. Oh, 
he was only too good for one so unworthy as 
Maud inwardly confessed herself to be ! It was 
gratitude for her husband's unfailing devotion 
that inclined her to struggle to arouse herself 
from the apathy of misery which bad weighed 
her down, and at last enabled her to appear 
more cheerful, her face to wear a more animated 
expression ; till by degrees she, in her turn, be- 
gan to study and watch each change, each look 
in the counteii^nce of her husband, and it be- 
came her pai^^o sopthe him when often a doud 
of dejeclion overshadowed its bright expression. 

For his sake she endured with patience the 
extreme annoyance of mixing in the society of 
two or three young men, acquaintances of Percy, 
whom they encountered on board a Rhine steam- 
boat, as the idlers were hurrying from post to 
pillar, and from pillar to post, in order to kilf 
time, and who were too enchanted to meet with 
** such an agreeable fellow'* as Harry Percy, and 
thus found an ample inducement l<\ '^^^svv^^ \:^ 
IheVt a\tci\fe^^, Q\i\w,V\'e9» ^wa^^^ "asx^ \^\s\'«>Kv -*. 
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The London men flattered themselves that 
they were performing a very charitable part in 
thus enlivening the banishment of a poor unfor- 
tunate devil completely cleared out — and mar- 
ried ! and Maud, although at first she shrank 
with distaste and dread from even the sight of 
strangers, felt at last almost grateful, when, un- 
der the influence of the gay and certainly agree- 
able conversation of those young men, she be- 
3 held Harry return once more to what he used to 
be ; his bright eyes, of late so heavy and mel- 
ancholy, assuming again their peculiar arch ex- 
pression, his own animated smile enlivening his 
countenance as in days gone by ! and his smile 
'was to her darkened heart as light, when it 
streams upon a prisoner through the bars of a 
dungeon. 

Nothing either could be more considerate or 
pleasing than the demeanour of her husband's 
friends towards herself. Refinement of manner 
!8 indeed a charm, and although we know that 
it exists often in the most depraved, still it 
stands alone in its fascination. The loveliness 
of Mrs. Percy, over which a peculiar air of in- 
terest was thrown by her deep dejection, and 
which was still farther enhanced by her being 
80 entirely wrapped up in her husband, seemed 
to elevate her in the estimation of these worldly 
men, for in the frivolous society they frequent- 
ed such a character was indeed a novelty. 

But to return to the window of the Englischen 
Hofi near which Maud was reclining, listening 
io the merry voices of the group returning from 
that place of public resort the KursacU, and 
where, afler dinner, the party had rambled to 
enjoy the cool shades of its walks and shrub- 
beries, the lively sight of its motley assemblage, 
and also (low be it spoken) to risk money, only 
four s'amtLser, in those gambling chambers at- 
tached to the establishment. The party which 
approached , the hotel were handsome, noble 
specimens of Englishmen, and they sauntered 
on, laughing and chattering gayly, till they ar- 
rived within some yards* distance from their 
place of destination, when one, the " stateliest 
there of all" (so at least thought Maud, who 
watched their approach), hurried on before the 
rest, and disappeared within the house, not, 
however, before he had paused a moment before 
the window to speak in a voice of subdued ten- 
derness a few gay words to our heroine, who 
had started from the sofa and leaned eagerly 
forward to greet him, her eyes glistening bright- 
ly, her cheeks glowing with pleasure, and thus 
highly gratifying the curiosity of some musta- 
ched Germans, who, having once before caught 
a brief glimpse of so fair a being, lingered near 
the spot in the hope of again beholding her, and 
were heard by Percy's companibns to inquire 
the name of the " die schdtie," anfl th^n move 
•lowly oflf, leisurely pufling their "meer- 
ichaums." 

"I hope we have given our worthy friend 
time to deliver the eloquent lecture he had been 
preparing for you, Mrs. Percy," said the Hon- 
oarable William Gore, as he and two other 
Toong men entered the Percys' sitting-room, 
and approached the window where Maud sat, 
her husband by her side, his arm encircling her 
waist. 
At the sound of the voice she suddenly looked 



Harry Percy rising, broke the sptU ot perleei 
happiness that short Ute-h-tiie had woven round 
her. But she answered Mr. Gore's speech with 
a faint smile, which changed in its charactei 
when she looked up to her husband's face to vtt 
quire its meaning. 

** Why, Maud," said the latter, with an arck 
smile, ''I only said that I thought you must 
have fancied yourself seated at your window at 
the Manor, with only the birds and deer to 
stare at you, forgetting that there were diflferent 
kinds of gazers at Wisbaden." 

A stifled sigh and a bitter pang shot through 
the young wife's heart when the Manor was 
mentioned — ^in thought she had indeed been 
wandering to that much-loved spot — ^but she re- 
plied with a smile and a blush, 

" Oh, I am sure, Harry, I could not be seen 
from where I sat — could II The evening air 
was so reviving after the sultry day, that it has 
quite taken away my headache." 

" The removal of your headache, Mrs. Percy, 
has caused a severe heartache, I am sure, to a 
whole bevy of Herrs^ whom Percy's appearance 
put to flight," remarked Lord George Darner. 

A Maud Sutherland curl of the lip was his 
lordship's reward for the implied compliment ; 
and on the servant entering with lights, Mrs 
Percy arose, and taking her netting, seated her- 
self at the table, and entered into conversation 
wUh her guests, her husband having in the 
mean time retired into a distant corner, where, 
with his head resting on his hand, he was peru- 
sing some document, which ah occasional groan 
told was not of a very pleasing nature.- • 

The handsome Mr. Lionel Yesey informed 
Maud, by way of an agreeable piece of news 
that they had just heard that Jjord and Lad} 
Templeton were expected that week at Wisba 
den — ^indeed, that Lord Templeton bad writtei 
to engage a suite of rooms at that very hotel 
and he congratulated Maud on the acquisitioi 
her ladysHip would be to her. 

Maud did not express much delight at this in 
telligence, and, indeed, her heart sank within 
her at the idea of having to exert herself to play 
company.and associate with a gay London lady, 
which she would now be compelled to do, for 
the Templetons were intimate friends of Harry 
Percy. She determined, at any rate, to implore 
him to remove her to another domicil. She was 
not at all equal to the undertaking, and the 
sketch which Lord George proceeded to i^ve ol 
Lady Templeton by no means lessened her dis- 
comfiture. 

** Though reckoned a fine lady, she is a very 
agreeable woman when she chooses," heended^ 
by saying, " and of course she will be on h^iTy 
good behaviour to you.'* '; 

Irhe bare idea of the finej^ was safficid|fr .; 
for Maud, and she glancq^'towfiPis her husbadl^' 
as if to implore him lo^anxi the infliction. 

*' Come, Percy, mv^ood ftttow/' cried Will- 
iam Gore, ** Mrs. Fmj te almdy beooming 
jealous of the undivilMi'Vtenftion you are be- 
stowing upon that lettii|«iid wishes to be made 
a partaker of its eihilarating contents." 

" Ah ! indeed I won't troume her with them 
just now," replied Percy, rising, while he stuflT- 
ed hastily into his pocket the Lincoln's Inc 
episUe ; aud. iu OTdet to dWett the anxious, tea- 
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odiice, exclaimed, in his usual gay voice, ** By- 
the-by, Maud, I am sure I beg you ten thousand 
pardons for not giving you this before, but, by 
Jove ! that confounded despatch put it out of 
my head,** and he abstracted a sealed letter 
from his pocket, and threw it on her lap. 

Maud eagerly seized it, and the sight of May*s 
handwriting brought a flush to her cheeks and 
glistening drops to her eyes, while in a tone of 
delighted surprise she said, 

*' Oh, my dear Harry !" then added, in a tone 
of mild reproach, ** And do you really mean to 
say you forgot it 1" 

** No, Mrs. Percy, donH believe him ; but I 
am sure we are indebted to him — we should not 
have kept you so long with us,*' said Lord 
George, courteously, as Maud arose and was 
recreating froni the room, with her letter in her 
hand. 

"Yes, that is always the way with ladies 
when they receive letters," said Percy, as he 
stood with his back to the fireless fireplace. 
** Come, Maud, I must have a song before you 
go ; if you once set off with that volume, we 
shall have no music. Come, stay ! read it here ; 
hese good people promise not to disturb you." 

Maud paused, and turned her beautiful face 
towa^'ds her husband, as if uncertain whether 
to obey the impulse of her own feelings or his 
fancy. The eyes of Percy were fixed with a 
pleased expression on her graceful figure. She 
understood the look, and wavered no longer, but 
ensconced herself in the same quiet corner 
which Harry had previously occupied, to 'ead 
his despatch from England. 

William Gore placed a lamp on the table be- 
^re her, and shading her face with her hand, 
he was soon lost in the contents of her letter, 
arhich she perused with breathless eagerness. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

'* 1 had not thought to hare anlockM my lipt 
In this unhallowed air.** — MlLTON. 

It was not the first letter Maud had received 
Ucm home. May had written soon aAer their 
reparation, but since that time all intelligence of 
her father and sister had been received through 
th.e medium of Mr. Merton. 

It was some time before she could realize the 
sense of the words of the epistle, for the paper 
#eemed to swim before her eyes, her heart beat 
sinfully, and her hands trembled so violently 
that she could hardly hold it ; but at length she 
understood that May wrote that they had been 
making a tour in Scotland, which accounted for 
^er previous silence, but now they were settled, 
aad she promised her sister to write constantly. 

Tears were bedewing the letter — tears drawn 
from mixed sources. The afiectionate feeling 
which ran through every line went to her very 
heart, but still stie felt that it was not the letter 
a newly-married woman was wont to receive 
from home^ for a visible restraint mingled even 
with every word of sisterly afifection. Well she 
tnderstood the cause of this, and bitterly did it 
wound her ! How could full confidence— en- 
tire tenderness, be lavished on one who was 
linked to the man whose name was a forbidden 
•oond, to whom she, the gentle, forgiving May, 
•voided making the slightest allusion. 



And yet this despised be.ng had become part 
of herself— was doted on with an affection too 
deep for expression. Every word and act of 
odium or unkindness directed towards him must 
strike her equally, for he was her all in all ! 

A bitter, angry feeling for a moment dried op 
her tears, which not even a sentence in a post- 
script which she saw had been interlined and 
rewritten could subdue, although that sentence 
was 

** My father, dear Maud, desires his love.** 

She pictured to herself kind May imploring 
for permission to insert those few cold words, 
and drawing at last from her father his reluc- 
tant consent to this message of love, granted ; 
only for the sake of the petitioner. How could 
that love be sent but as a mere empty form to 
one who, with his own lips, he called "the 
murderer'*— oh, dreadful name — " the murder- 
er of her mother — a curse — a serpent in his 
bosom !" 

A feeling of darkness and dreariness was 
&(trong upon her. The letter dropped from the 
hand against which she leaned her burning brow, 
and she mused for some minutes, till by degrees 
her feelings softened and she raised the letter, 
pressed it to her lips, placed it in her bosom, 
wiped away the tears which again trickled down 
her cheeks, and turned to seek him who sho 
knew by one smile could dissipate all her linger- 
ing gloom. 

Not till then did she become aware of aught 
that was passing around her, or mark the con- 
fused, and, to her ear, novel sounds that broke 
upon her perception, for she had been seated 
with her back to the rest of the party, and en- 
tirely absorbed by the agitating emotion caused 
by the perusal of her letter. 

She now heard a sdccession of quick, rattling 
noises, followed by loud, excited exclamations 
of a description not the most edifying or pleas- 
ing to a lady*s ear. 

She directed her eyes towards the spot from 
whence the sounds proceeded, and at the far- 
thest extremity of the unusually long apartment 
saw assembled the four gentlemen, two seated 
at a small table busily engaged at backgammon, 
the others bending over them, exciting the per- 
formance and themselves by a volley of anima- 
ted betting. Maud gazed for an instant, and 
then became aware that her husband was one 
of the players, and that his usually musical voice 
was the loudest raised amid the discordant din 
of confused expressions and inharmonious ex- 
clamations. In short, for the first time, Maud 
beheld her beloved Harry engaged in the much- 
dreaded pursuit which had ruined him. She 
thought not of the word in its worldly sense, but 
only remembered that it had ruined him in the 
good opinion of her parents — of her lost moth- 
er ; that it was a pursuit which she had fondly 
hoped he had renounced forever ; in fact, she 
beheld him engaged in what she supposed must 
be gambling ; that act, the very name of which 
made her tremble with horror. 

She knew not that, compared to his idea of 
the employment, the manner in which he now 
was playing was but mere baby^s sport, and 
poor Maud felt as much horrified as if she had 
seen him -in the most deteasvv^&^ ^!^ss^<^^% 
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spot, and theii she arose and glided across the 
room, unperceived by any of the preoccupied 
party, and stood behind her husband's chair, 
just as, having banged the dice-box furiously on 
the board, a shower of oaths, echoed by a hearty 
bur3t of laughter from his companions, issued 
Orom his lips. 

She laid her hand gently on his shoulder, and 
murmured, in trembling tones of mingled alarm 
and entreatj", " Harry !" 

He turned quickly round, and the gentlemen 
who were net playing glanced with surprise at 
the pale facu of the young wife, whose eyes 
turned with an expression of such unfeigned 
horror from Percy's excited face to the dice-box. 
They began a string of apologies for their 
forgetfulness in having, as they feared, disturb- 
ed her. The colour rushed back to her cheeks, 
for she perceived an air of impatience cloud for 
an instant her husband's countenance as he ex- 
claimed, in a careless tone, 

" Well, well, we will be with you in an in- 
stant, fair lady!" He gave another throw— 
another exclamation, and then dice-box, board, 
and all were suddenly precipitated from one 
end of the room to the other, and, amid the irri- 
tated remonstrances of his antagonists, and his 
terrified wife's reproving exclamation of " My 
dear Harry !" he arose, saying, 

** By Jove ! there is no playing against such 
devilish luck !" 

" Yes, Mrs. Percy, it is too bad of him, is it 
notr* drawled out Lord George, as he stooped 
to pick up the fallen dice and scattered back- 
gammon men ; *' but if you take any interest in 
such things, and will honour us with your coun- 
tenance. Gore and I will have a hit or two, 
which I promise you shaH be conducted in a 
more quiet, comnosed manner, and that none 
of these late ebuUiiions of violence shall be ex- 
hibited. You don't know him yet, Mrs. Percy ; 
he can be in a rage, I assure you." 

" Thank you. Lord George ; but you would 
oblige me far more by ringing in order that 
these things," and she pointed to the offending 
apparatus, *'may be taken away, never again 
to be introduced into my apartments." 

Once more Lord George apologized, though 
he was somewhat at a loss to divine in what he 
had erred, unless it could be that she fancied 
they had been guilty of disrespect in playing 
before her. He could not imagine that the 
mere act of a harmless hit of backgammon could 
be so deprecated by the wife of so notorious a 
gambler as his friend Harry Percy. 

** And now," said Maud, in a tone of gayety, 
as she followed her husband to the table, where, 
taking up a newspaper, he had seated himself, 
" now I shall be happy to sing to you." 

The gayety, however, of Maud was but as- 
sumed, for Percy had murmured as he darted 
an irritated glance at her, " My dear love, what 
nonsense !" It was his first look — ^the first ac- 
cents of the slightest approach to disapprobation 
towards herself, and it was with a trembling 
voice that, taking up the guitar which Harry 
had lately given her, and fixing her eyes upon 
him, she commenced one of his favourite airs. 

For some time Percy raised not his eyes 

firom the paper, in which he seemed Completely 

absorbed, nor did he make any remark, though 

»ae song was ended and another begun ; but 
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gradually she saw his glance stealthily wander 
towards her face, and the flush on his cheek die 
away. Their eyes met — he smiled — her cooo- 
tenance brightened, and her sweet notes gush- 
ed out in all their fulness and melody. 

** You wicked Harry," said Maud, playfhUy, 
as he accompanied her into the vestibule in or- 
der to light her candle, *' how could 3rou darett 
shock me as you did this evening 1 Promisi 
never to do so more !" 

" Never ! my own darling, if it displease! 
you," and Harry affectionately embraced her 
He returned to his guests, and Maud, perfect!) 
reassured on this point, as she ran up stairs 
heard, without th^ slightest misgiving, the vio- 
lent ring of the sitting-room bell, which imme- 
diately A)llowed Percy's closing the door after 
him. She did not hear the subsequent order 
i.ssued by her husband, viz., that a card-tabls 
should be set out immediately. 



CHAPTER L. 

" Tain the casnal, transient glance. 
Which alone can please \xj chance ! 
Beaat]r which depends on art. 
Changing with the changing neart. 
Which demands the toilet's aid. 
Pendent gems, and rich brocade !" 

Db. JOHKSOIk. 

" Mr dearest Maud, you will oblige me vei? 
much by exerting yourself to overcome the re- 
pugnance you express to the idea of meeting 
Lady Templeton. Though it may be an inflic- 
tion at first, I am sure you will soon find hei 
society an acquisition. I think it would really 
be a blessing to you to have a lady companion.** 

" I want no ond but you, Harry ! I am not 
in spirits to make myself agreeable to strangers, 
and I always detested fine ladies; but if yoo 
wish it, of course — " 

" Thank you, thank you, my own sweetest, 
I knew you would ! Yes, I really do wish it 
Templeton is an excellent fellow, a great friend 
of mine, and the acquaintance of such a person 
as his wife will be an advant^e to you, partic 
ularly when we return to England. It is every 
thing to a newly-married woman getting into a 
good set at first, and I am sure my beautiful 
Maud need not be afraid of any fine lady in the 
land : among a host she would shiht^ the bright- 
est." 

"Afraid! Oh no, Harry, not afraid," she 
answered, with a slight curl of the lip ; ** but 
indeed," she added, with a sigh, as she glanced 
at herself in a mirror, " I am not very brilliant 
just at present," and she leH; the room to pre- 
pare for a walk with her husband. The day 
afler this conversation the Templetons arrived. 

" Well, if that's a fine lady !" said Lucy, who 
was dressing her mistress's hair for dinner 
when the dashing of the travelling carriage up 
to the hotel door, the cracking of the postill- 
ions' whips, and the animated welcome of 
Harry and his confreres^ who were sauntering 
about, was succeeded by a confusion of sounds 
on the stairs, among which loud bursts of mer- 
ry, hearty laughter, in a female voice, were the 
most audible, " if that's a fine lady making such 
a rumpus," continued Lucy, "she's no more 
like one than I am ! Well ! did I ever— no, 
never \ A.nA xYiextfa \\x%^^^<& fct 'jwlV^ iSda 
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added, as she leaned forward and cast a glance 
at the multitude of packages which, under the 
superintendence of a Frenchified-looking maid 
and valet, were being removed from the vehi- 
cle. " What ! not aU yet 1 no, another, and — 
another! Now come the dressing>boxes : I 
suppose the largest is my lady^s ! Bless me, 
if there isn't a couple of pillows in blue silk 
cases ! Oh, look at my lord's dandified velvet 
and gold cap ! Now five, six, seven volumes 
of books — novels, I suppose — and newspapers 
never ending ! Well ! did I ever see — ^no, 
never ! I wish her joy, that parlez vous woman, 
when she has to unpack all that : she'd better 
not waste time in standing flirting and shrug- 
ging her shoulders at that silly creature, Mr. 
Frampton. Well, she does talk pretty gibber- 
ish ! Why can't folks put up with maids of their 
own country, I should like to knowl But I 
suppose those foreign bodies are more clever 
at padding, and painting, and patching in false 
hair, and such like abominations. For my 
part, I cannot abide foreigners." 

Lucy, having been from a child it the Manor, 
bad assumed a freedom of speech when address- 
ing her young ladies which even Maad*» posi- 
tion as a married woman had not yet checked. 

*'Come, Lucy, make haste and dress me," 
said Mrs. Percy, smiling, " and do not talk any 
more nonsense." 

At this moment a loud ringing laugh, such 
as had before astonished Lucy, was heard close 
to the door of Maud's apartment, accompanied 
oy Percy's voice, who entered looking highly 
diverted 

"Harry, is that the fine ladyl" inquired 
Maud. 

" Certainly not — the countess is quite done 
up by her journey — that's Lavinia Grantley, a 
cousin of Lady Templeton, whom they have 
Drought with them to break the insipidity of n 
conjugal Ute-h'teUy which they vote a mon- 
strous bore. Lavinia is a good-natured girl, 
and the best fun in the world — noisy, as you 
may hear ! She's dying to see you, and would 
have come in just now if I had given her the 
slightest encouragement." 

Does the reader understand what is intendeO 
by the term sometimes used when describing 
a young lady as "the best fun in the world 1" 
To us it does not sound well. It appears to 
signify one who has the courage (we would 
fain not use the word boldness) to allow things 
to be said and done which a more modest, pure- 
minded girl would shrink from with disgust- 
nay, even fear : one who loves a good romp ; who 
will listen to, and, what is more, can understand 
the mysteries of a double entendre: in short 
(harsh as it may sound), who know how to put 
men quite at their ease with them ; but this is 
not good taetf to say the very least of it. Few 
men are to be found, worth having, who think 
the fun sufiSciently valuable to carry into mar- 
ried life; few young ladies who are *Hhe best 
fun in the world" marry what we consider well. 
Phej go on from year to year amusing and 
deli^jtiog the male species, but at the age of 
thirty or to, too often find themselves becom- 
ing rather wu»i, and their fun growing stale ; 
their playiSlows wellnigh weary of the game; 
and their mdy remaining chance 
then ia catebing a superannuated 



tared by attentions and adulation, or some raw, 
shy youth, who ofiTers on the score of very grat- 
itude for being tnoii^ u^i <o. No! depend upon it, 
young ladies, if you will cast an exploring look 
around, you will find the quiet, retiring, modest 
girl, with even only moderate looks, preferred, 
when the beautiful highflyer is still single. 

Even among the most profligate, modesty in 
woman is duly appreciated, and be assured, if 
once a man discovers that there exists the 
slightest laxity of conduct, he will act accord- 
ingly. He will amuse himself: laygh — ^talk — 
romp-r-pay exclusive attentions— but then he 
will go away, and what will he do 1 Abuse — 
ridicule — disparage — and show up^ in the most 
unsparing manner, the poor girl who has been 
** the best fun in the world." 

" How well my darling looks !" Percy ex- 
claimed. " I do not think that either Miss La- 
vinia or Lady Templeton can boast of anything 
to be compared to this;" and he admiringly 
passed his fingers through one of Maud's beau- 
tiful ringlets. 

There had been a time when Harry, under . 
the plea of disliking ringlets, had prevailed on 
Maud Sutherland to alter her style of coiffure ; 
but his object had been of a piece with the rest 
of his conduct: it was only to triumph over 
Arthur Balfour, and display his power over the 
mind of his victim. Now he was as eloquent 
in praise of her shining curls as he formerly 
used to be in advocating the superiority of plain- 
ly braided-hair. 

" Do you think there are any ringlets in the 
whole world as beautiful as these, Lucyl" he 
exclaimed ; then added, ** By-the-by, you must 
scrape up a little French, or you will never get 
on down stairs with so many mamselles.** 

** Thank you, sir, but I have no wish that 
way," drawled out Lucy. 

Maud indeed looked beautiful as, leaning on 
ber husband's arm, she entered the room where 
the party assembled before dinner, and was in- 
troduced to Lady Templeton and Miss Grantley. 

The earl, who was standing near the window 
talking to Lord George Damer, stuck his glass 
in his eye and took a long survey before he ex- 
erted himself to cross the room. 

** Ton my soul !" he at length said, in a 
scarcely suppressed tone, ** she is rather good- 
looking — wonderfully so, indeed, for an heiress ! 

Really, rather like the Duchess of , the 

only woman I ever thought worth looking at.** 

*' What would the countess say if she heard 
that speech 1" inquired Lord George. 

** Devilish fine hair — splendid eyes !" contm- 
ued the earl, heedless of the interruption. 

** Yes, Percy knew what he was about,'' ob- 
served Lord George. 

«« Oh— ah ! ran away, didn't they 1 Well, she 
looks as if she had plenty of the right sort of 
spirit-^ monstrous fine girl, certainly!" added 
Templeton, as he dropped his eyeglass, lounged 
towards Mrs. Percy, and, as dinner was an- 
nounced, oflTered his arm to her ^ith a look of 
perfect msouciance. 

Poor Maud! how distasteful and jarrinz to 
her feelings were the noise and bvity of that 
the first dinner-party at wWcfc^. ^»a V'«A.^"<»e«v 
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ICiar O )-DtIey, which rang coofaaedly on her 
ears, were painful and grating to her ; and had 
it not been for an expressive glance now and 
then from her husband, she would have sat in 
perfect silence. 

Bui the earl did not seem to appreciate the 
exertion which, to please Harry, she made to 
converse. He appeared completely engrossed 
in the important business of tasting, abusing, 
and dismissing with apparent disgust most of 
the dishes handed to him. All his ronarks had 
reference but to one subject — the culinary 
science ! — and they were addressed to the gen- 
tlemen. It was only during the intervals of 
nsing his toothpick that he honoured her with a 
hearty stare and a little lisping tattle, inter- 
spersed with capital jokes, which were perfect- 
ly unintelligible to Maud, though they were re- 
ceived with unbounded applause by Lavinia 
Grantley, who thereby showed that she was 
quite a proficient in the double entendre so much 
the fashion in that circle in which Lord Tem- 
pleton ran his course. The only notice he be- 
stowed upon his countess was a look of the 
mosti supreme contempt when, after her lady- 
ship had twice asked him a simple question, he 
felt obliged to give her some sort of answer. 

Maud at first felt distressed for Lady Tem- 
pleton, but her pity soon faded away when she 
perceived the air of perfect indifiference with 
which she met this treatment from her lord. 
She was about thirty, and by her simple but 
strictly elegant demie toilette^ and the languid 
uonekaCance of her manner, formed a striking 
contrast to Lavinia Grantley, with her rather 
overdone fashionable dress and unrestrained 
exuberance of spirits. 

Lavinia was, however, what might with rea- 
•on have been called a " very fine girl,** and a 
real acquisition Maud deemed her when she 
Ibund herself alone with the two ladies ; for, had 
it not been for her assistance, how heavy would 
the time have been ! What ideas, she thought, 
could she have in common with the artificial, 
cold, frivolous being, of a sphere of which she 
knew so little, and cared still less ? 

Mrs. Percy soon gave up attempting to take 
any part in the conversation, though a smile 
was involuntarily often called forth by the 
strange speeches and observations of Miss 
Grantley, who seemed charmed when she suc- 
ceeded in producing an efifect on one who, in 
her own mind, she began to determine was in- 
dined Co give herself monstrous airs. 



the room, and seating herself at the piano^-B»> 
gan a set of Strauss*s waltzes, which, in nHf 
of several wrong notes, and one or two complete 
break downs, and Lady Templeton*8 depreca- 
ting exclamations of ** Oh, Lavinia, my poe» 
head !" she continued very indefatiirahly Atnil»> 
ming till the gentlemen appeared. 



CHAPTER LL 



" But I met a dimlj monmfQl glmaoe 
In a sudden ton ofUie Hjvag dano* 
I heard the tone of a heavj eirh 

In a pause of the thrilling melodty ! 

****** 



They began, at last, to be excellent friends. 
Lavinia gave Maud an entertaining account of 
Paris and the fashions, entreated her to have all 
her bonnets in future from Herbaut, told her 
•he was the most fortunate woman in the world 
to have married such a dear, charming, hand- 
some creature as Harry Percy, and concluded 
by declaring that she must confess she was 
dreadfully in love with him herself. 

The young lady then proceeded to inform 
Maud that shj^was the loveliest person, without 
exception, she had ever seen, and appealed to 
Lady Templeton for the truth of this assertion, 
who could, of course, do no less than give a 
polite smile of acquiescence as she languidly re- 
eiwed on a chaise Umgue sipping her cofiTee. 
At length, on bearing that Mrs. Percy was \ with Lady TemvXeXon. 
^md of music, Lavinia jumped ap, flew across \ fuUyV 



Away, for thy thoughts from the scene hmf lied, ^ 
And the lore of thy spirit is with the dead." 

BCkcHskahs. 

Thb earl quietly dropped down on the sofa by 
the side of Maud, much to her discomfiture, for 
she had just moved to make room for Harry, 
who was approaching, and who now moved off 
to Lady Templeton ; and to the spot where her 
husband sat, Mrs. Percy's thoughts and eyes 
continually wandered, even though his lordship 
was taking the trouble to be, as he thought, 
particularly agreeable. 

Soon she saw Harry rise and propose some 
scheme to Lavinia, which seemed greatly to d»> 
light her, who was still seated at the piano^ 
chatting in a most animated manner to Loro 
George and Mr. Gore. Percy then approached 
Maud, and told her that he had sent for a mu- 
sician, who lived a few doors off, that they 
might have a little waltzing. 

She could, of course, make no opposition to a 
plan which seemed to be so universally ap- 
proved ; but when the room was arranged, and 
the musicians struck up one of Lanner*s liveli- 
est airs, and she saw Harry with the countess, 
and Miss Grantley with Lord George, whirling 
round the room, a sort of faintness came ovet 
her heart, and she bent her head to hide the 
tears which would start to her eyes. 

She heard Mr. Gore ask her if she waltzed, 
and making a violent efifort to regain her com- 
posure, she declined his ofifer. 

Lord Templeton had not yet rdinqtiished hi« 
seat by her side, although his conversation had 
somewhat flagged of late, but he suddenly ex- 
claimed, in a condescending tone, 

** It is what I have not done for ages — dan- 
cing's a monstrous exertion — but really, Mrs. 
Percy, I think I must take a turn with you. I 
like the tune the man is playing !" and his lord- 
ship arose and oflTercd his arm with an air of the 
most perfect confidence. 

Maud shrunk back and shook her head. 

»*What! not waltz!" 

" I would rather not, I thank you,** she an 
swered, quickly. ** I see Miss Grantley has tired 
out all her partners ; I am sure she would be de- 
lighted to dance with you.** 

'*I dare say,** said Lord Templeton, with a 
simper ; " but really Miss Lavinia is ao fat, and 
so monstrously heavy on hand, that it would be 
rather too much. Now you have just the fig 
ure !** and he glanced admiringly at her slender 
waist. 

** Oh,** exclaimed Maud, " I see, now, Hany 
is dancing with Miss Grantley ; then take a tarn 
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" What !" cried the earl, staring in amaze- 
ment, "what! waltz with my wifel Good 
neavens ! — he ! he ! he ! — that certainly would 
be a little— 'pon my word, Mrs. Percy, you are 
too bad — ^you are quizzing. How satirical you 
are !** and he looked highly diverted. 

"And why notV* said Maud, her eyes flash- 
ing ; " is there anything so very extraordinary 
in a husband waltzing with his wife V* 

Lady Templeton had been attracted by the 
sound of her name and the mirth of her lord, 
and as she passed by, leaning on the arm of Mr. 
Gore« she said, with a seemingly careless smile, 

" Pray who is taking my name in vain V* 

The earl replied with the same provcking 
laugh, which was very ofiTecsiva to Maud, 

" Oh, Mrs. Percy is amusing me excessively, 
Julia, by proposing for us a conjugal waltz. It 
is certainly some time since we committed such 
a deed ; but come« suppose we try it : a novel 
performance it will certainly be, will it not T* 

Maud saw a very slight flush pass over the 
face of Lady Templeton, on which she had im- 
agined no feeling of emotion could have been 
called forth, and with something approaching to 
a quivering lip and nervous eagerness, she with- 
drew her arm from that of Mr. Gore, and said, 
with assumed unconcern, as she courtesied 
gracefuily with mock gravity, 

" My lord, I shall feel highly honoured." 

His lordship passed his arm carelessly round 
her waist, and held the tip of his lady's finger as 
if fearful of soiling his kid glove by the contam- 
ination ; but Maud could perceive a tremulous 
beam of pleasure in Lady Templeton's counte- 
nance — an unusual sparkle in her fine eyes, 
as they thus stood fur a second ; but the next 
moment Lord Templeton had sunk again upon 
the sofa, murmuring, 

"Oh, 'pon my soul, Julia, it won't do; you 
must excuse me ; I really — " and Julia stood 
alone ! Our heroine's eyes flashed fire, and she 
£ould not forbear casting a look of extreme dis- 
giiai on the earl. 

The smile on Lady TempIeton*s face did not 
depart, but it immediately resumed its artificial 
character as, marking Maud's look of indigna- 
tion, she said, in a tone of forced levity, 

" See, Mrs. Percy, what you may expect when 
you have been married five years !" and then 
placing her arm within that of Mr. Gore, she 
was soon again heard laughing and talking with 
hor former indiflference. 

A shudder passed over Maud's frame at her 
last words, but she raised her eyes as " Come, 
Templeton, why are you so lazy, my good fel- 
low V* was uttered by Percy, who, as he stood 
before her (with Lavinia Grantley on his arm, 
looking red and heated by her exertions), pat- 
ted his young wife's cheek aflTectionately. She 
looked up into his handsome face, and her heart 
bounded with glad confidence. 

The earl informed Percy that he was really 
expiring to take a turn with Mrs. Percy, but 
" she was go cruel !" 

" Oh, Mrs. Percy," cried Miss Grantley, " do 
dance with Lord Templeton ; he is such a deli- 
tunu waltzer !** 

" Come, come, Maud," said Harry, after sev- 
«'al entreaties had been resisted by her with the 



Maud looked at him beseechingly ! she longed 
to say, " Let it, then, be with you — anybody but 
that man !" But she became nervous and con- 
fused with the noise around her, and whea her 
husband whispered in her ear, " For my sake,*' 
she arose in despair, and in another instant was 
revolving rapidly round with Lord Templeton, 
amid the murmured applause of the three other 
gentlemen and the more demonstrative expres* 
sions of Lavinia Grantley. 

Graceful indeed were the movements of Maad 
and her partner, who was formerly wont to be 
considered one of the best waltzers at Almack's ; 
and, pleased with himself and the admiration ho 
knew he was exciting, he continued unwearied 
for some time, little aware of the feelings of 
deep repugnance and agony which were swell- 
ing in his partner's breast as almost mechani- 
cally she performed her part. When had she 
last waltzed 1 and where 1 What eyes had then 
gazed upon her that evening, so eventful from 
its consequences 1 The eyes that had then 
watched her — ^how little had she heeded their 
expression then ! — rose up before her now, but 
changed were they indeed ! One dying face 
/Seemed gazing upon her, and all were weeping, 
and reproaching her, that she who had made 
them thus, as if untouched by the misery she 
had caused, was participating in the frivolous 
amusements of the light-hearted and gay. 

At length, becoming dizzy from agitation, she 
faintly uttered, " Oh stop ! pray stop !" 

It was by the door that she found herself 
when Lord Templeton, in obedience to her en- 
treaties, paused, and when, after mopping his 
somewhat heated face with his highly-perfumed 
handkerchief, he turned to look at his fair part- 
ner — ^behold, she was gone ! 

She had flown to the solitude of her own 
room, and kneeling on the ground with her head 
resting on a couch, was weeping convulsively ; 
and as the sprightly music and merry voices 
from below met her ears, she bitterly cried, 

" Oh that I were in some quiet spot, where I 
could weep and pray in peace ! What have I 
to do with gayety, with music, and dancing 1 Oh 
that there was some one near me who could en- 
ter into my feelings of self-reproach— of agony ! 
Oh, May, that you were here to throw your dear 
arms round me, though you could not comtbrt 
me!" 

Arms were indeed thrown tenderly round her, 
and lifting her from the ground, Harry's voice, 
in a tone of gentleness, reproached her for de- 
siring aught but him. He told her that equally 
obnoxious to him was the gayety in which they 
were forced to mix : why forced, he did not say. 

His caresses and soothing words somewhat 
restored her to composure, and drying her tears, 
she sobbed and smiled alternately, like a tired- 
out child, with her head resting on his bosom; 
and then he explained to her that he had pro 
posed waltzing to avert what he knew would be 
even more painful to her — ^that Lady Templeton 
could not get through her evening without dan- 
cing or cards. 

With the tact and address he so peculiarly 
possessed, Percy endeavoured to impress upon 



her the necessity of overcoming the repugnance 

^ she felt to the uvt^ft^^^x \^«ia&^wv vi\ t^ ''i??^^^ 

g^me determination, "just a turn •," and theii\ftame ot ^i^t^v-^ xc^Ni'^^saK*^ ^\cs52vv ^^^^J^ 



ne detennmation, "just a turn •," and thenV ^ame ot ^i^t^v-^ xc^Ni'^^saK*^ ^\v\^^v ^ v>^ 
hwe/hd b'm voice, and addoO, "anytWng\axoae^xom\iCt\\R^^^^^^'^^^'^^^^'^^^^ 
ier UuuaoMke % fvAa abciiii.'* ^ 
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really constituted gaiabling ; and then he clev- 
erly insinuated that her marked abhorrence of 
8 little harmless play would only expose her to 
ridicule ; that the strictest, the most strait- 
laced persons could not object to the kind of 
play she might chance to witness ; and earnest- 
ly implored that, especially while the Temple- 
tons were in the house, she would accustom 
herself to sanction it without disgust. All her 
arguments he overruled ; but she could not re- 
frain from exclaiming, with her own peculiar 
curl of the lip, 

** Harry, is this the set in which you are so 
anxious I should mix — which is to be of such 
advantage to my future prospects in lifel Such 
a man as Lord Templeton ! Oh, Harry, how 
can he be your friend, so different from your- 
selfl He looks on his wife with evident dis- 
gust, and she ! her whole soul is absorbed, as 
you yourself confessed, in heedless dissipation. 
Dear Harry, why not take me to one of those 
lovely, tranquil spots which we visited during 
our tour, where you said it would be bliss to 
live with me, and only me: there, forgetting 
the world and its vanities, we might profit by, 
and sanctify, the affliction sent to chasten our 
sinful hearts. You said, Harry — and oh, how 
it comforted me to hear those words ! — that in 
the seclusion — in the retirement of one of those 
peaceful valleys, we might calmly prepare our- 
selves for that blessed abode where none but 
the pure and holy can hope to enter. In such 
a world as this, Harry, of whose votaries the 
people around us are specimens, how can we 
ever hope to acquire tastes or feelings fit for 
Heaven V 

Harry Percy, with all his tact, was at a loss 
bow to reply to this energetic appeal, and she 
therefore continued, 

" Tell me, Harry, has the world, to you who 
know it best — have tried it most eagerly, and 
enjoyed it the most unscrupulously — has it, with 
all ite attractions, its luxuries, anything to offer 
which can stand a moment's competition with 
the hope of a future but yet certain inheritance'! 
Oh, my beloved, let us away from this weary, 
worldly society, and seek for the peace which 
the world we live in can never give." 

Harry Percy affectionately embraced his 
sweet enthusiast, as he called his excited young 
wife, protested that he was ready and willing 
to go with her to any spot in the wide world, 
but at the present moment he felt that it was 
for her benefit and comfort that he should join 
a little in society, in order to become a more 
cheerful companion for her ; and he concluded 
by saying, as he pressed her to his heart, 

"If you loved me as you say you do, you 
would repose perfect confidence in your hus- 
band, and rest assured that his every action is 
influenced by his ardent desire for the welfare 
•f his much-loved wife." 

What then could Maud say t 



CHAPTER LIL 

^ Behold the woes of matrimonial life. 
And hear with reverence an experienced wife ! 
To dear-bought wisdom give the credit due, 
And thinJ^ for once a woman tells 70a true." 

Fo?l. 

^i/^ of the same clique as the Temple- 



tons soon congregated at Wisbaden, which 
much thronged with company that autumn, aod 
the beautiful Mrs. Percy became quite the rage, 
and a universal favourite among her new ac- 
quaintance, even in spite of her dejection, tier 
almost total avoidance of the gay scenes of 
amusement, in which they passed their time; 
notwithstanding even the singularity of her al- 
ways unremitting attendance at the only publie 
place of resort which they did net patronise— 
the house of God ! and, above all, her unfash- 
ionable and preposterous love for her husband. 

Maud discovered that, to balance the comfort 
and indulgence of being permitted by Percy to 
remain chiefly in seclusion, she had to relinquish 
much of his society. He declared that he found 
it almost impossible to escape from the circle 
of which, she was aware, he was so popular a 
member. But then he ever returned to her 
side with renewed afi!ection and delight, vehe- 
mently lamenting that even such temporary 
separations should unavoidably take place be- 
tween them. 

Lavinia Grantley had in a degree won the 
regard of Maud by her extreme good-nature, oft- 
entimes insisting upon absenting herself from 
her lively friends in order that she might strive 
to entertain her " dear Mrs. Percy'* by^ her 
merry conversation ; and she sometimes suc- 
ceeded in eliciting a smile — even a laugh from 
the melancholy Maud, who was grateful for her 
attentions so kindly meant, though often she 
would fain have been alone. 

In her droll way, Lavinia would endeavour to 
make her companion more aufait in the private 
history of the different persons around her. She 
gossiped on the subject of Lord and Lady Tem- 
pleton's conduct towards each other, and rela* 
ted anecdotes which were startling and repug- 
nant to Maud's conjugal feelings ; but to Lavinia 
they were only a source of entertainment, and 
topics on which she could exercise her satirical 
powers. Often did Maud lament that, in her 
amusing friend's different relations, there al- 
ways seemed to lack the one attribute — Charity ! 

In compliance with her husband's reiterated 
desire, Maud had at last consented to become a 
witness of " the harmless little amusement of 
cards,'* and even to tolerate them in her own 
apartment. 

In spite of Lady Templeton's affected world- 
liness and her card-playing propensities, some- 
thing like a softened feeling had imperceptibly 
sprung up in Maud's heart towards her. Per- 
haps it might have been caused by perceiving 
how different the countess's manner was to- 
wards herself than to the other members of her 
own peculiar set: the trifling kindnesses and 
consideration — a look — an expression — though 
still tinctured with the same cold, worldly man- 
ner, but which most strongly evidenced that in 
Lady Templeton's bosom there still lingered a 
germe of those feminine feelings which the 
world and its pursuits so often blunts or quite 
destroys. The time was passing away; the 
season of Wisbadcn was drawing to a close : 
the gay birda of fashion were one bv one de- 
parting, and the lately favoured spot was soon 
to be deserted and neglected, so to remain un- 
til another hunting season had fled — another 
London spntig, wViVi \\.a e^etVaaXvcv^ 'mviwd ol 
\ ceaseless dvaa\paX\oii, \i^d vj^Yiiix^ ei5aa>\"a\«:& 
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Cne luxnrions frames of its votaries. Then, 
perhaps, the baths, which we are told **are 
good for the stomach— good for the skin — good 
for ladies of all possible shapes and ages, and 
for all sorts and conditions of men — ^for head- 
ache, gout,** <&c., &c., might again be desirable, 
and Wisbaden would once more exchange its 
gloomy, comfortless aspect for a scene of bus- 
tle, animation, and sparkling delight. 

It was the evening preceding the day of the 
Templetons* departure for Paris, in the middle 
of October, that Maud was seated in the count- 
ess's apartment, having been dining with her. 

Lavinia Grantley, afler weeping m a most 
energetic manner over her approaching separa- 
tion from her " dear, sweet Mrs. Percy," with 
whom she had been so happy, as well as at the 
departure of William Gore, who had left Wis- 
baden that very morning, and who had been so 
attentive — indeed, would certainly have propo- 
sed had not Lord Templeton, so excessively ill- 
natured, laughed at her about him in his pres- 
ence — ^perceiving that her auditors were looking 
rather weary of her and her lamentations, or, 
as she would have expressed it, were " shock- 
ingly slow,** ran off to superintend the packing 
of her dresses, and to see that her exquisite pink 
crape might not be injured. 

The countess was languidly reclining in her 
arm-chair, mechanically turning over the leaves 
of a French novel, and Maud sat on the sofa, 
ler embroidery frame beside her. 

A few sent<;nces, however, had been iexchan- 
ged between the two ladies after the retreat of 
•-he vivacious Miss Lavinia, but the conversation 
soon flagged, and for some time a perfect si- 
lence had ensued. That Mrs. Percy's thoughts 
were not with her companion might easily have 
^een guessed by the perpetual wandering of her 
eyes, and her sudden change of colour and eager 
expression at the sound of every carriage that 
passed the door and each noise that reached her 
?ar, as well as the look of disappointment which 
passed over her countenance when the sound 
ceased without bringing the expected result. 

At length, turning an involuntary glance, as if 
for sympathy, on one of these occasions, upon 
her companion, she observed that the count- 
ess's eyes were fixed upon her with a smile, as 
if of curiosity, and who, seeing that Maud re- 
marked it, said, with a slight laugh, though the 
tone of her voice was kind, 

** My dear Mrs. Percy, how long do you in- 
tend to continue the unfashionable custom of 
existing only in the presence of your husband!** 

Maud coloured, and murmured an apology for 
her absence of mind. 

" Oh, I quite excuse you : I am only envying 
you for having so charming a sposo to expect — 
one who does not deem it derogatory to honour 
his wife with a kind look, or even a courteous 
word," added the countess, in a tone of forced 
lightness, and with a scornful curl of the lip. 

Maud knew well at whom this speech was 
aimed, but she was silent. She had no inclina- 
tion to listen to the taunting remarks of a neg- 
lected wife. 

" IJut you will answer my question,'* contin- 
ued the countess, in the same tone, tapping her 
Dook with her mother-of-pearl paper-cutter, " ox 
BhHll I, Who, by experience, am most qualifted 
to do 80, answer it for jou V* 



Maud opened wide her large, sad eyes. 

** You will continue your present course 
long as so outri a practice is agreeably received 
by your husband — ^perhaps a little longer ; tiU 
at last, in self defence, you will begin to weaiy 
of keeping up what meets with so poor a re- 
turn, and then you will fall into the general in- 
souciance maintained by married couples. Nay, 
do not look so fiercely at me with those beauti* 
ful flashing eyes," she added, laughing. " No 
wonder you can keep even Lord Templeton in 
such good order ! I wish I had such eyes, then 
perhaps I might have held my sway a Uttle lon- 
ger. Ah me!" and Lady Templeton sighed 
heavily, and then continued: *'But, Mrs. Per- 
cy, tell me truly, what would you do if matters 
came to the pass with Mr. Percy and yourself, 
as you can plainly see they have reached be- 
tween my lord and me 1 I really am curious to 
knew." 

** Die !" was Maud's abrupt, emphatic, eager 
answer ; and erecting her head, she raised her 
eyes, as if the very supposition filled her mind 
with horror too great for expression. And then 
the colour mounted to her cheeks at the idea of 
having exposed so sacred an emotion to the 
cold, heartless observation — perhaps ridicule- 
of her worldly companion, and her long eyelash- 
es dropped, and again she was silent. But there 
was no ri(Ucule in the tone in which, after a 
brief pause, the countess resumed, 

" And what, then, do you think of me, Mrs. 
Percy 1 How do you think I have escaped dy- 
ing 1" 

Maud was at loss for an answer. Tears were 
actually glistening in her ladyship's large, light 
blue eyes. 

"You. would not believe, perhaps," she con- 
tinued, as she dashed them away, <*that I could 
ever have felt a particle of the sentiment you 
now feel for your husband ; but I did love liord 
Templeton, and deeply ; and more than that, 
for the first six months succeeding my marriage 
I seemed to exist in a different world : a purer 
— a better one. I do not mean to say that we 
were ever so eperdument amoureux as you and 
Mr. Percy, but my husband was very attentive, 
very kind,'* and tears again glistened in Lady 
Templeton's eyes, " and I was very happy, for 
kindness and attention from one like him is 
more flattering even than from a disposition 
like Mr. Percy's, who is all heart. But soon — 
very soon — I found myself standing alone in the 
new world my happiness had created. Yes,'* she 
continued, with her light, "bitter .laugh, '* alone, 
as you saw mo on the first night of our arrival 
here, when my lord's fancy for what he ftUed 
conjugal waltzing so suddenly vanished, and 
he left me standing by myself^ with feelings of 
mortification — feelings which have at length 
wellnigh extinguished the lingering sparks of 
afiTection which have been smouldering in my 
weak heart, ready to burst forth at the slightest 
breath of kindness. Once I really think he loved 



me 



i»» 



The countess paused as if overcome by bitter 
recollections, and for jin instant closed her eyes, 
and Maud beheld tears forcing their way through 
the closed lids. At le^^^ ^Vsftk ^^'^\s!c«iR.^o»>^'*>^ 

as«\iv aYi^Ng«a«vVe\iX.^xA.Vi^^^^^^^ ^^"^^ 
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.he iiast circumslanceH mare viridly before her 
mind ; " I was dangerouBly ill, and Cbarlei sal 
hree whale days bj my bedeide, and naa bo 
(Ind — so anxioua 1 He would sometimea take 
roy hand in his. and presa it with aSectionate 
MrnesineBB ; and once'' — the countess appear- 
ed almoEt choked with emotion — " once, when 
[ had closed my eyea, I fell the pressure of his 
Ips on Diy throbbing Tarehead. Oh 1 blissful 
moment I would that it had been my last I Oh, 
Mrs. Percy, how I longed to die 1 Tor I knew 
that if I recorered, tbe happy dream would soon 
Ade away : and 1 was riglit, alas 1 And I oft- 
en think now," and Lady Templeton agaiii burst 
into her ringing, bitter laugh, <■ that my husband 
was kind only because he thought hia wife was 
iclually dying, and that he would soon be for- 
ever relieved of the malrimanial shackles which 
bound him to me." 

Lady Templeton, in the agilatinn Ihia unwogt- 
ed burst of feeling had produced, had risen from 
her seat, and after standing for a moment be- 
fare her half-frightened listener, sunk on the 
safa by her side. 

Maud, taking I/idy Tern pleton'a hand in hers, 
lifted her eyes towards the countess's face with 
an air of compassion, but at the last few words 
Bhe almost unconsciously relinquished her hold 
with an involuntary shudder. 

You may well 'shudder, Mrs. Percy ; never- 
thelesa, my words are true. But I am not the 
only woman in (he world who ia doomed to feel, 
or, at any rate, to tear neglect and the loss of a 
husband's affections, though I beliere few con- 
tinue to feel acutely SO long as 1 continued to 
suffer, though I am quite att'aro you do not give 
me credit for aught so mauraii ion." 

Maud was silent : she knew not what to say. 

" Death is at preeent your idea of a woman's 
refuge from the wretchedness of scorned alftc- 
tion, and mine when I found that the charm 
which had lured me was but an illusion. 'With 
colder morning flown,' my refuge waa plunging 
deeper aod deeper into that same world from 
which, for a brief apace, I had emerged. I flirt- 
ed — more from the faint hope uf awakening a 
little jealousy in my husband than from any 
pleasure I experienced in so doing — and I waa 
properly rewarded for my pains." 

Maud looked aghast ; she listened with in- 
tenae interest to this extraordinary confidence. 
Lady Templeton continued t 

" But t need not trouble you with that part of 
my story. Cards I next, tried, and found the 
pursuit far more exciting': now I cannot exist 
without them. ■ But really, my dear Mrs. Percy, 
1 oujbt to apologize for having lormenied you 
willrthis detail of iny grievances; you mast 
really think me mad, and you da look veryp^le. 
But perhaps it is but kindness to let you into 
Ihe private politics of thia virtuous world into 
which you have been introduced, and for which, 
truly, you seem so little prepared : yau are far 
too good for ua !" 

" Good ! Oh. Lady Templeton, aay not that," 
murmured Maud, in a suppressed, hurried, and 
■(itated voice, " say not that : 1 pannot allow 

EI to call me good. If you only knew the sin- 
ness — the weight of guilt whi;h lies on my 



" Oh, Lady Templeton, people may talk light- 
ly of sin who have never felt the anguish of t» 
morse — the pangs of conscience ) but let tbeiB 
for one hour endure this torment, and the long- 
est day to which their mortal lives may be ex 
[ended will never cast the veil of forgelfutnest 
over that hour ofsufl^ring." 

And then, recalled to more composare by 
Lady Templeton's look of surprise at her and 
den burst of emotion, she continued, in a calm 

"There is no punishment in this world great- 
er than I dtitrue; but I fear I shall never be 
prepared to meet with resignation the loss nf 
my hnsband's love-.-h is devotion — his kind, con- 
siderate attentions: it ia all," murmured Mauc, 
"all I now have on this earth tolive for — tod» • 



" Then God help you, poor creatme !" cried 
a voice behind her ; and though Maud, on turn- 
ing suddenly, discovered that tliese worda pro- 
ceeded from the hecdleas, jesting lips of Lavinia 
Graptley, atiU, in the weak atate of her nerves, 
vhich had been much excited by the previoiu 

inversation of Lady Templeton, the ominous 

nlence fell heavily on her heart, atkd she burst 

to a passionate flood of tears. 

Not perceiving Maud's agitation. Lav inia coit- 

God help any poor woman who has no- 
thing to depend upon hut the constancy of ft 
charming man, ' of the right sort.' like Mrs. Per- 
cy's delightful husband — though I wish he were 
mine, for all that !" And the young lady began 
gayly humming the words of a lively song : 

(lir gwil-iiieliL U Ihec, lane, m fsir gimd-iiighl Ip Ihtt, 






laluL 



^avinia, don't be such a fool !" cried Lady 
Templeton, in alarm. '-liing the bell! Mrs. 
Percy is ill : no, run into my room— make haslo 
— and bring some eau de Cologne. My dear 
.Mrs. Percy 1 Good gracious, here are tbe gen- 
tlemen !" 

Maud, pushing aside the essences which Ladj 
Templeton and Lavinia were offering her,sprang 
up and left the room by one door as Lord Teo^ 
pleton and Harry Percy eolered by tbe otbw. 

CHAPTER Llir. 



" I wi« told," cried Harry Percy, as, having 
oast a glance from one to the other of the la- 
dies, he dropped into a fauteaii. •• I sboiild find 
my fair lady here : where has she flowi> '" 
■ "She is not very well: she — " ana I^dy 
Templeton rather hesitated. " Oh, donv alarm 
yourself," she added, as she perceived Harry'a 
look of apprehension ; " only a slight hystorical 
attack !" And with a faint sigh she again sank 
upon her seat as she saw him hurry off. the eart 
remarking, with a supercilious simper, to Lord 
George, who had just entered, 

"It is really very strange that ladies are m 
subject \a \i^alei\ca — ^5ai\.\«i\aiVj !i.ftet «iiatA , 



1 wtou left lo itomaeVfw," 
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but our heroine's tears soou vanished at the 
sight of her husband's face of anxiety and ten- 
derness, and they were more effectually dispell- 
ed b^ the ridicule which he cast upon the cause 
of her emotion. The idea, he said, of Lady 
Templeton attempting to get up anything like 
sentimentality ! it was all moonshine, her pre- 
tending to have a heart ; and he would really 
thank her ladyship not to put such nonsensical 
ideas into his wife's head by getting up such- 
scenes, but keep to her whist, which was much 
more in her line. 

Nevertheless, when Harry left Maud to play 
a farewell rubber with Lady Templeton, she 
retired to rest with the idle words of Lavinia 
Grantley, ** Then God help you, poor creature !" 
ringing fearfully on her ears, in the tone of a 
grave and solemn knell ; and the bitter words 
and looks of anguish called forth that night from 
the woman of the world, whom she had before 
thought so heartless, would rise before her ima- 
gination ; and whether they were acting or no^ 
for some time the remembrance of the scene 
caused a painful feeling to oppress her spirit to 
an extent for which she could hardly account. 
However, the gloomy reflections which had 
been excited by the countess's domestic history 
entirely faded away and were forgotten in the 
ensuing happy month, which was passed in the 
quiet enjoyment of her husband's society in 
their journey towards Belgium, which they per- 
formed by slow degree?, stopping for a day or 
two at any place on their route they thought 
deserving of notice. But suddenly, as one 
awakened from a pleasant dream^ Maud found 
herself in a gay and bustling metropolis, her 
husband again surrounded by importunate 
friends and acquaintance, on whom he once 
more bestowed much of the time and attention 
so precious to the heart of Maud. 

And she, in obedience to his wishes, would 
force herself to smile on others instead of on 
aim alone, and assume a courteous gayety she 
felt not. 

How scornful would have been the expres- 
sion of Maud Sutherland's beautiful face if, in 
the days of her pride, she had been told that 
the time would come when she would find her- 
self constantly giving up, with hardly an inward 
murmur, or even a thought of self, every incli- 
nation, every justifiable indulgence of her own 
feelings, to a word — a look — an impelled wish 
of another. But so it was ; and Percy marvel- 
led when, day by day, he more fully perceived 
that, instead of being the husband of a self-will- 
ed girl, to whose proud, rebellious spirit he had 
looked forward as rather a pleasant excitement 
to the monotony of his domestic hours, he was 
linked to a being who seemed to know no will 
but his— to shrink with almost terror from the 
bare idea of incurring, by any denial of his 
merest fancy, the slightest breath of his dis- 
pleasure. 

And Percy — such is the diversity of human 
nature — he hardly knew whether to feel a shade 
of disappointment at this metamorphose, or a 
sensation of gratified triumph. 

Truly Maud Percy was changed. There is 
an eflectuai power which will firmly establish 
itself in the truly humbled heart of the penitent 



were mercifully removed, and bhe saw herself 
as she really was, in all her sinfhlness. 

From that mon.ent she spared not hers^f. 
In her many hours of solitude she communed 
with her heart. In bitter, repentant sorrow she 
passed much time, and the fruits of this com- 
muning were gentleness and self-denial, meek- 
ness and charity, plainly showing at whose feei 
she had laid the offering of a broken and a con- 
trite heart. 

But still Maud had not relinquished all. 
Chastened' and softened as was her heart, still 
a darling frailty clung to her nature, and was 
cherished with the tenderest care. She bowed 
to an earthly idol : her love for her husband, so 
intense, so all powerful, came as a cloud be- 
tween her soul and heaven. 

The feeling Mrs. Hemans so beautifully de- 
scribed was indeed the language of poor Maud's 
heart : 

" An earthly imaffe comes my soul between. 
And thy calm glory. Father ! throned above." 

God help thee, poor young wife ! well indeed 
might be said. 

A few weeks after their arrival at Brussels 
the king issued commands for a grand court 
ball. 

" There, Maud !" cried Harry Percy, in a gay 
tone, as he threw the card upon his wife's knee, 
*' here is something which will no doubt be 
agreeable." 

And he watched her coQntenance with a 
smile as she cast her eyes over it with a very 
different expression to that generally called 
forth by such invitations. She scarcely made 
a remark upon it, but passed with a sigh of care 
to that most weighty of all trifling subjects, 
dress ; for no fond mother's hand had with 
pride and pleasure sent her forth from her home, 
supplied with every anticipated want, such a» a 
young bride's trousseau usually affords. 

** Oh ! don't worry yourself on that sc'jtj^ 
dearest," said Harry, when he discovered ibe 
cause of her perplexity ; " leave all that to ue. 
I'll manage that for you.'* 

Perhaps our fair readdfs will hardly he^ieve 
it when they learn that Maud took him lirerallj 
at his word, and, in truth, did not trouhle her- 
self any more about the matter, but left every- 
thing, as he desired, to him — ^indeed, gave it not 
another thought until the day before the ball. 
On that afternoon a box from Paris arrived, di- 
rected to herself, and amid the admiring excla- 
mations of Lucy, several dresses, bonnets, dec., 
<&c., of the newest Parisian fashion, were drawn 
forth and displayed before her astonished eyes. 

Maud knew it must be her husband's gift^ 
and on his entering the room, just as a case 
containing a pair of splendid diamond combs 
had been placed in her hands by Lucy, she flew 
into his arms to thank him for his kindness ; 
but as she again turned towards the jewe^^'to 
gratify him by a more minute and interested ex- 
amination of the sparkling ornaments, she said, 
** There is, however, unfortunately, nothing 
here that I can wear for some time yet : they 
are all beautiful, dear Harry, most beautiful, 
but would it not have been better had Mmsa^ 
Grautle^ ^^xv\ ^wsva ^x^'s*'^^'^ V5\ ^^x^'a^x^. v«r>-^ 



lo whom it speaks, and Maudu;a< humbled. B^ \ fot Pe\c^ \v«l^ VcAvi\\sv^\>aBt ^^^ ^ "^ '^''^^^ 
tne coma of her mother, the scales of daT\iaesa\ leiv^^esX ol xXvax ^witv^\^^^>^v^^^^ ^'^'^^'^^ 
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assisted by the more refined t&ste of Lady Tem- 
pleton, to select this trousseau^ for so it might 
be called. ** She must have known,'' added 
Maud, sorrowfully, "that I was in mourning." 
To her great surprise, her husband seemed to 
think that any of the dresses before h\er, seven 
or eight months after the death of the nearest 
relative, might be worn with the utmost pro- 
priety -si": the approaching/?^*. 

** How I do long to see my beautiful wi/e," 
he said, fondly kissing her, "with these dia- 
monds sparkling in her hair, and that melan- 
choly garb replaced by this — what do you call 
it, Lucy r* he added, as the abigail held up with 
an admiring survey a ball-dress, which, by its 
lightness and elegance, certainly did honour to 
the taste of those who had selected it, as well 
as to the unrivalled powers of the Parisian ar- 
tiste. " Brussels lace, is it 1 Oh, just the very 
thing, I declare !'* 

At that moment he was called away, and for 
the rest of the day there was no opportunity for 
farther discussion of the matter. Percy did not 
return home till late that night, or, rather, early 
the following morning, and, in consequence, did 
not leave his bed till the day was far advanced, 
and then he looked ill — said he had to write 
letters that plagued him, and that he felt quite 
done up. 

Dinner-time came : and when that repast was 
hastily despatched, he had still another letter to 
write. Percy had, however, remarked that 
Maud looked pale and sad all the aflernoon. 

" You are monstrous lively, my darling," he 
tt length said, as he stood on the rug a VAnglaisey 
with his back to the fire. " Why looks your 
grace so heavily to-day 1 We must brighten up 
ourselves a little for this gay affair to-night. I 
expect that we shall look very brilliant with our 
diamonds and Brussels lace — eh ! lady minel" 
He paused, for he beheld a nervous quiver of 
her lip, and a tear glistening in her eye. She 
arose, approached him, and leaning her forehead 
against his arm, said, in an agitated voice, 

"Do not think me ungrateful, Harry, but I 
feel so great a repugqance to the idea of going 
in such a gay dress to-night — especially when I 
look at this." 

And she held up a deep black-edged letter, 
received that very morning. 

" Oh, Harry, it seems so very soon. What 
would they think of me, who, of all, has most 
cause to mourn 1 And I find that already they 
have heard of the society we were in at Wisba- 
den, and imagine we have been very gay." 

" And what business has any one, I should 
like to know, to interfere with the society into 
which I choose to introduce my wife 1" inter- 
rupted Percy, in a quick, angry tone. " I shall 
really thank your sister to keep her remarks to 
herself" 

" Harry, Harry," exclaimed Maud, placing 
her band before his mouth, " you are not going 
to say an unkind word of darling little May 1 
Nay, read her letter : you will see there is not 
1 syllable—" 

" Then who has put this nonsense into your 
head ?" he resumed, pushing the epistle she 
held somewhat ungraciously aside ; and, taking 
ap the one that hy on the table, he hastily 



The letter was from Mr. Merton, and mom 
touching and truly eloquent in its style was the 
composition. Free from any tinge of what the 
most fastidious and prejudiced could denominate 
cant, it was equally calculated to raise up those 
that were falling as to strengthen those that 
stand, and this was the object the writer had in 
view when he penned it, for prayerfully had the 
good man sighed over the reports which had 
"reached even his secluded home of the danger- 
ous paths into which the cherished lamb of his 
flock had wandered. But he knew who was 
her conductor — her director ; and it was with 
the most judicious tact that he worded his grave 
but gentle warnings, in order that they might, 
without offending, meet the eye of the husband, 
and, by the blessing of God, perhaps prove ben- 
eficial to Percy, who, in the days of bitter 
mourning he had spent at the Parsonage, had 
astonished Mr. Merton by the fluent eloquence 
with which he could discourse on the most sa- 
ored of all subjects ; but* he grieved to think 
that words producing no fruits are but as the 
" sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal," and 
may even be ranked among those idle words 
for which man is to be brought to judgment. 

But Maud, as she anxiously watched her 
husband's countenance, saw, instead of a sofl> 
ened effect, the flush deepen on his cheek, and 
that quick movement of the eyelids, always a 
sure sign with Harry that he was not well 
pleased, and when he had hastily run his eye 
over the conclusion, he crushed the paper in his 
hand, and without any remark walked to the 
window. He then broke forth : 
" Maud, I must put a stop to this !" 
" What, Harry !" 

I* Why, I cannot have my wife turned Meth- 
odist ; and these sort of canting productions 
such as you are constantly receiving are deci- 
dedly making you one. You are, I assure you, 
quite a diflferent creature since we married — 
quite different. Upon my word, I should not 
know you for the same. You used to be all 
brightness and animation, and now — " 

Maud withdrew the hand she had laid upon 
his arm. 

" I*am sorry, Harry, you think me so much 
changed for the worse," she said, her heart 
bursting with wounded feelings ; " but you 
should consider: — " 

" Oh, yes, "I have had much consideration," 
he replied, interrupting her ; " far more, I must 
say, than you have, Maud, for me. It is neither 
grateful nor flattering to one's feelings to have 
everything one does to give pleasure received 
as the greatest misery or the most heinous sin. 
You ought to have* considered, before it was 
too late, that you were not going to marry a 
parson, or — What, tears! Really, Maud, I 
would give the world to see you in a passion^ 
anything rather than this continual weeping. 
You must get over the habit, indeed, dear, you 
must ; tears may do for some men, but the};al« 
ways irritate me. There, now, put this well- 
meaning but absurd epistle into the fire. Mr. 
Merton should know better than to endeavour 
to disgust a wife with the station of life in 
which her husband is placed, and which it is 
decidedly her duty to pursue without repining. 



glanced over the contents, while Maud stood \ Come, 1\\tow \l away, axvd I vjUI write to our 
fent/jr by his side watching his countenance. 1 worthy fnetid my o^mVow oiv \\i^ sviJa\^^\.^^ 
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And, 80 sajfing, Percy committed the letter to 
the flames. Maad made an inefTectnal attempt 
to save it, and then her eyes shot forth one of 
their fierce flsdhes of days gone by, and she re- 
treated from her husband*s side and seated her- 
self at a distance from him. 

Harry's words had wounded her to the qaick ; 
and when, afler a brief paase, daring which he 
stood looking at her with a smile lurking in his 
eye, he approached his young wife, and patting 
her cheek, said, 

** Well, how is Mistress Merton now V* 

Maud did not raise her head, which was rest- 
ing on her hand, nor did she pay any attention 
to his inquiry. 

" What, sulky !" he angrily exclaimed ; "oh, 
that will never do for me ! If there's a thing in 
the worldl hate, it is sulkiness : a sulky wom- 
an — ^horrible ! I won't trouble you any farther," 
he continued, speaking rapidly, Mbut shall be 
off instantly. Really, could I have only guess- 
ed that my unlucky present would have led to 
this ! However, pray please yourself to-night ; 
don't let me, on any account, force you to act 
against your inclination : dress as you like, or 
stay away if it suit your wishes ; it is very easy 
to make the excuse of illness. Rather a bad 
beginning, I must say, to let your husband go 
everywhere without you — but mind, I give you 
carte blanche : do exactly what you like," and 
he hastily left the room, and she heard the out- 
er door bang violently. 

He led her seated in her dark dress, with pal- 
lid cheeks and hands clinched tightly together, 
her large eyes dimmed with tears, struggling 
lot to overflow; he returned to find standing 
Ml the same spot a radiant figure, which appear- 
id to him a fairy vision of beauty and brightness ; 
ihe diamonds. sparkling amid her shining hair, 
ihe graceful folds of the lace robe falling round 
her like drapery round a Grecian statue, while 
with a half confident, half nervous feeling, as 
she heard a well-known footstep approaching, 
she stood erect, her eyes flashing eagerly, her 
lips parted, her cheeks 8ufi!used with the bright- 
est hue ! Truly 

** She now seem'd fonn*d to revel 
Tn the sun&hine of a throne." 



CHAPTER LFV. ' 

** And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Ifer beautj and her chivaliy, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spoke again.** 

• Btroit. 

Maud did indeed shjne that night, and uni- 
versal was the admiration called forth by the 
** English beauty." It proceeded even from the 
lips of royal personages, and much kind notice 
did Maud receive from the fair young queen and 
the monarch, who perhaps looked with peculiar 
interest on the lovely flower of that country, 
once his own happy home. 

In after days Maud's thoughts often flew back 
to that bright evening, and it ever appeared to 
her mind in the form of a confused though daz- 
zling dream— a scene of unnatural brilliancy. 
In the weak »tate of her nerves, so sudden a 
innsportatioa tato light and animation was ex- 
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citing to a diegree, and in the midst of the admi 
ration poured upon her from all quarters, to 
mark one smile beaming on her alone with such 
fond, such tender delight, whispering words of 
approbation and admiration in her ear, it was 
almost too much for her to bear, although she 
could scarcely define the feeling that then fitted 
her heart. And when she passed from " iBe 
halls of dazzling light" into the cool night air, 
leaning upon her husband's arm, the spell hai' 
not departed, for he was with her still. 

Percy placed Maud in the carriage, and was 
about to follow, when some one in the throng 
spoke to him ; and then he ordered the coach- 
man to move on, in order to make way for the 
other carriages, saying he would join them in a 
moment. 

It was necessary to proceed some short dis- 
tance to be out of the way of the crowd of car- 
riages, and the driver took his station close to 
a spot where stood two gentlemen, who proved 
by their conversation to have been guests at the 
ball. The fumes of the pipe of one of them, ev- 
idently a German, were wafled through the 
open window of Maud's carriage, as were also 
the words of both. At first they fell unheeded 
on her ear, but their purport soon roused her 
attention. 

Maud heard herself named by the Englishman 
as the beauty of the room, to which assertion 
the German, afler some little hesitation, assent- 
ed, and added he had often seen Mrs. Percy at 
Wisbaden, \^here there had been a great many 
English this year. 

"A good setr* demanded his companion. 

*'That depends upon what you call good io 
your country," returned the other. ** There 
were handsome, fashionable women and their 
husbands, many of rank, but they mjced little 
with us except at the tables. They patronised 
rovge et noir very much. Your countrymen 
seem fond of play. That pretty woman's hus- 
band is a regular gambler." 

"Oh, Percy!" said his companion; "ol 
course you may be sure that wherever he is 
there must be plenty of playing going on. He*a 
one of that clique of my worthy compatriots, 
who, having gambled away other people's mon- 
ey as well as their own, find it convenient to 
come to your country to economize, as they 
call it." 

** And live the life which in their own coun- 
try would be called swindling," replied the Ger- 
man. 

"I believe you are right," said the other: 
"for instance, a ruined man like Percy, over 
head and ears in debt, dressing his wife in lace 
and diamonds! Did he play high at Wisba- 
den 1" 

" Mein Gottj ja ! and with all his heart and 
soul too, whenever he could get away from his 
beautiful wife. I must say he seemed a much 
more attentive husband than your fashionable 
countrymen generally appeared to be." 

" Ah, poor thing ! that may not, perhaps, con- 
tinue long. There cannot be much happiness 
in store for a gambler's wife.** 

" My dearest Maud, you may go home ; I will 
follow presently," were the next words iVsaJ. 

a\oae, n^VlY^, a» \\. >«e\e,^^R^\^N. ^'^\^'^^ ^^ 
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oer heart. For some time she felt stunneS — 
stupefied. 

** A gambler* s wife /" she at length murmur- 
ed, and she pressed her hand to her forehead. 
The cold jewels met her touch ! She shudder- 
ed, her hand dropped, and she sat as if some 
noxious reptile were on her brow, which, in 
spite of the horror it inspired, she could not re- 
move. 

What a contrast would poor Maud have af- 
forded a few hours later to the radiant beauty 
who had been gazed upon by all with admira- 
tion, although with some it was mingled with 
envy. 

She was seated before the expiring fire in 
her apartment, her eyes riveted, with a fixed 
look of earnest thought, on the smouFdering 
embers, the flickering lamp burning dimmer 
and dimmer, and as the Cathedral clock chi- 
med the successive hours of three and four, she 
started from her seat to listen for an instant, 
and then relapsed into her former abstraction. 

It was nearly five o'clock when Harry Percy, 
with haggard cheeks, and a worn, anxious look, 
stole noiselessly up stairs towards his dressing- 
room. As he entered it, he perceived the op- 
posite door open, and a white figure stood be- 
fore him : it was his young wife ! 

An exclamation partaking of some displeasure 
broke from his lips. 

** Do hot be angry," said Maud, in a sad but 
firm voice, as she approached him, and looked 
earnestly upon his jaded countenance ; ** I 
could not go quietly to sleep with the dreadful 
fear in my mind that you were in scenes where 
there can be no rest either for your soul or 
body, Harry !" and she fixed her large, dark 
eyes upon him with a searching glance, which 
was, perhaps, more overpowering to the con- 
science-stricken Percy, from the mild look she 
blended with it. He could detect no anger in 
her expression as she continued . to gaze upon 
him, in the hope of discovering from her hus- 
band's countenance, more than his words, the 
truth of her suspicions ; for alas ! it began to 
dawn upon the poor young creature that his 
assertions were not always current coin. 

And she judged rightly. For an instant Har- 
ry Percy quailed beneath the power of her 
searching look, and hastily averted the eyes 
wont to be so confident in the knowledge of 
their power over the heart of her who stood 
before him ; and then in a hurried, confused 
•manner he stammered forth some incoherent 
sentences of angry equivocation, denying all 
knowledge of what could be her meaning. For 
the first time a drop of gall mingled in Maud's 
cup of pure and perfect love for her husband, 
and it caused her lip to curl and her eyes to 
flash with indignant scorn. It was a feeling 
Approaching to contempt that took possession 
of her soul. For the first time in her life, she 
heard one whom she loved sully his lips with 
#hat she knew was untruth. 

But the next instant that bitter drop was 
Hgulfed in the mighty tide of soflened feeling 
into which it flowed. 

'*Hush, dear Harry, hush!" she said, in a 

tane of tender but solemn earnestness. " What 

avB]]a jt io conceal aught from a mortal like 

yoarself—an erriag creature, too deserving of 



Percy, evidently much annojrsd by the wwii 
and looks of his wife, entreated her to ktte 
him and to seek her bed. 

But Maud would be beard. Slfe cried, 

*i Harry, dearest Harry, listen to me ;** aod 
she seized his hand. " Sit down, and let me 
sit beside you;" and she gently constrained 
him to place himself on the sofa. 

*' My darling girl, to what is all this to leadl" 
and he reluctantly yielded to her gentle away. 
*< You will make yourself ill with all this folly, 
and me too ;" and he passed his hand over his 
brow. 

Maud then proceeded to repeat the conversa* 
tion of the two persons she had heard that 
night, and, regardless of the expressions of an- 
ger and impatience which the recital elicited 
from her husband, continued speaking*: 

** You little know, Harry, how I sufiTer from 
apprehension on your account — ^how I dread the 
vice which I know is your besetting sin. I nev- 
er close my eyes but I dream of horrors, all con- 
nected with the idea of gambling. Do you re- 
member," she continued, with deep earnestness, 
" that Sunday at Wisbaden, when I walked oat 
with Lady Templeton and some of her friends 1 
I was behind with Lord George Darner, and we 
followed the rest, when suddenly I found my 
self in one of those dreadful places which in 
England is, I believe, called a * Hell !* " At this 
last word she shuddered and lowered her voice : 
" And well might it be so named, for there can 
be no other scene so calculated to give one a 
faint insight into the horrors of that dread abode. 
Oh ! the expression of those wretched faces, on 
which the dim lamp, hanging above them, was 
casting its pale light ! such degrading, dreadful 
eagerness, such despairing agony, when they 
threw their gold upon the table, and saw it 
swept away by those who stood so composedly 
by, with demon-like smiles, watching for their 
prey ! And, Harry, there were among the group 
some I had been daily meeting, and with whom 
I had held social intercourse ! Never, dearest, 
from that hour was I able to cast from me a 
feeling of loathing when in their presence — a 
sort of sickening shudder when they approach- 
ed me." 

" Pshaw !" muttered Percy to himself 

Maud continued : 

'* I stood gazing on it all as if spellbound to 
the spot. Lord George, I suppose, thought I 
was amused ; and then — how that face has 
haunted me ever since ! — a man bent forward 
and said — the words still ring in my ears — * Met' 
traije pour vous sur Id table, madame 7* I cannot 
tell how I looked or what I did; but Lord 
George, perceiving 'his mistake, kindly drew 
me away, and then, Harry, you know you met 
us coming out, and you were angry that I should 
have gone into such a place." 

"Yes, dear, yes," said Harry, quickly, ** I re- 
member that perfectly ; but again I ask. What 
does all this mean 1" 

" I never told you till to-night," she contin 
ued, heedless of the interruption, " all I then 
felt. I wished to banish the remembrance from 
my mind, but I cannot. I am always fancying 
you, Harry, in those scenes of horror, your 
countenance distorted by anxiety, so changed 
— so\vv\d\" 
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ed with an almost wild expression of eager in- 
tensity into her husband's face. 

" Harry !" she again began, " to-night I heard 
myself called a gambler's wife ! Look not so 
angry, my own dear husband ; the past cannot 
be recalled ; but now — ^now, before it is too late ! 
oh, Harry, be not thou the instrument of my 
punishment : for a gambler^s vnfe there can in- 
deed be no happiness ! Tet it is not for my- 
self alone I supplicate ; but, Harry, think of 
yourself-— your immortal soul ! Can you pray 1 
can you kneel before a holy throne fresh from 
Bcenes of such iniquity 1 and can your thoughts 
rest on her — our blessed, departed mother, for 
whom you wept such bitter tears, and for whose 
Bake you vowed to forsake the vices, she so 
dreaded for the welfare of her child 1 You turn 
away : one moment more, and I have done. Let 
me implore you, for the sake of your happiness 
hereafter — ^for the sake of the wife you now 
love, and to whom your love is so precious" — 
her voice dropped to a whisper, and tears fell 
fast — " for the sake, also, of the being to be bom ! 
dear Harry, let not our expected treasure be a 
gambler'' 8 child P* 

And what effect had this affecting appeal on 
him to whom it was addressed 1 Why did his 
ever fluent tongue allow it thus to flow pn un- 
interruptedly 1 As he looked upon the beauti- 
ful young creature he had lured from her happy 
home to share his uncertain lot, did not his heart 
smite him 1 

It did ; for there were tender chords still un- 
broken in the heart of the gambler, and he loved 
his fair young wife, although all he had to he- 
stow was tainted love. When she first raised 
her eyes with such suppl^pating earnestness to 
bis face — in the first impulse of that moment, 
he was about to press her in hij arms« and pour 
forth, as was his wont, vows, and soothing prot- 
estations and promises, which he felt, with a 
pang of remorse, were only promises to be bro- 
ken ; but something like a twinge of conscience 
arrested his usually eloquent lips and prevent- 
ed his uttering what he knew he had neither 
power nor inclination to fulfil, and gradually the 
wordling returned to the absorbing interest of 
self— to devise some means of securing the 
peaceful enjoyment of his pursuits, without the 
future recurrence of scenes such as the one just 
enacted. 

There was something in the brilliancy of .those 
eyes — in the gentle, though firm earnestness of 
voice^the majesty of youth and innocence with 
which the young wife addressed him, that at 
first almost awc^d Harry Percy. He felt that he 
was in the presence of a superior being ; but the 
remembrance that she was a woman — a devo- 
ted, loving ifoman — soon came to dispel his 
fears and scniples, and he instantly determined 
on what course to pursue. 

He arose from his seat, paced up and down 
the room with hasty steps, his eyes bent sor- 
rowfully to the ground ;'then paused, and stood 
by the still kneeling Maud, who fixed her glance 
with eager inquiry on his face. 

"Maud," he began, in the softest, saddest 
voice, "you kave, indeed, fully impressed me 
with my errors — my wretched selfishness! 
Ck>uld remorse or agony atone for them, my 



to link your fate with one totally unworthy oi 
you— one in whose nature, tastes, and passionf 
exists that which, of course, you cannot under 
stand. You know not the heart of man — how 
should you 1 — ^you cannot make allowances for 
its failings. You expect a miracle— that, af 
once and forever, I should renounce %I1 my im- 
perfections of character ; but that is quite im- 
possible !" 

Maud continued to gaze wildly on her hut^ 
band. 

" I had hoped that, by degrees, the influence 
of your love, and my attachment for you, which 
increases day by day— the anticipated tie, which 
will bind us still closer in the bonds of affection 
— ^I did fondly hope I might in time become all 
you could desire ; but, alas for human frailty '. 
One excuse I can urge in my behalf: I did not, 
when I wooed you, conceal my faults : not from 
the lips of the world alone, but from mine own, 
you heard that I was^a gambler ! Yes, though 
you shudder nowt you did not then ; you vowed 
you would gladly follow me through sunshine 
and through storm — through weal and wo— in 
temptation — in peril — in the midst of reproach ; 
that. Whether fortune frowned or looked kindly, 
you would still smile on me, and love even my 
imperfections, because they were mine, Maud, 
can you deny thisi" 

As Percy had proceeded in his speech, his 
enunciation became loud, and energetio, vrA 
rapid in the extreme. He now paused for one 
instant for very lack of breath, but before Maud 
could speak, he continued, in a suppressed tone 
of deep pathos, 

" But think not that I mean to reproach you, 
my own beloved — and beloved you must evei 
be, come what may." Percy heaved a deep- 
drawn sigh. ** No ; myself alone I condemn, 
and I will not shrink from the agony"— and he 
pressed his hand tightly on his ibrehead*— " the 
torture, with which I am now about, for your dear 
sake, to propose an expedient. Maud," he con- 
tinued, solemnly, " I see a film has fallen from 
your eyes ; you are wiser now, perhaps better, 
than when, as Maud Sutherland, you promised 
me your devoted love. You find that you can- 
not tolerate now what then you only viewed in- 
distinctly. You begin already to despise me— 
in time, would not the feeling increase 1" 

Maud endeavoured to speak, but her utterance 
seemed paralyzed ; and Harry continued : 

" For myself, adoring you as I do" — and again 
he hastily paced the room — " I will confess that 
I dread the effect such scenes as that which has 
just been enacted might produce. No roan can 
endure being watched — suspected! I should 
tremble for the efiTect all this might have upon 
the love I bear you. I dread to think the time 
might come when you and I, Maud, should find 
ourselves sunk into that cold, indiflerent intei^ 
course we see existing between others— ths 
Templetons, for instance — and mark me ! snob 
a state of affairs is commonly brought about b? 
the wife expecting too much from the husband. 
I should anticipate worse than indiflerence— 
even hatred ! for, from the height our love mua^ 
fall, it is not probable that it would stop at tbf 
middle course. I candidly t.<eJ&.'^^^^\^a^a.^^'*^«^* 
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Mtage of our union, we should^-parl ! Yes, bet- 
ter far now to part in love and amity than — 
than—" 

Harry Percy had expected, nay, fully intend- 
ed, that these words should not be without their 
due effect. He now feared he had overshot his 
mark. 

There, on the ground before him, still knelt 
Maud, but as if turned to stone ; no marble statue 
could have appeared more inanimate — ^lifeless ! 
Her head had sunk upon her bosom. She had 
not fainted — no cry escaped her lips ; but when 
he raised her in his arms, there was a look of 
fixed horror and wretchedness in her distended 
eyes which terrified him, and in an agony of re- 
morse he called upon her to speak to him, pour- 
ing forth a shower of tender expressions and 
reassurances^ mingled with bitter self-accusa- 
tions, which as speedily revived the drooping 
flower as his former words had seemed to crush 
it like a violent storm. 

" Harry, Harry, you were cruel," she mur- 
mured, as the colour returned to her cheeks, 
and life to her eyes ; ** but you could not know 
all I feel for you, or you would never have ut- 
tered such dreadful words. Oh never, never, 
Harry, let me hear them again !" 

** My own sweetest ! I was cruel," he replied ; 
" but I am sure you will not regret the tempo- 
rary suffering I have caused you, for has it not 
shown me that you really love me, when I was 
beginning to entertain that fearful, dreadful 
doubt-^a doubt which would have so continu- 
ally agonized my heart that I should not have 
endured it long — it would have destroyed me ! 
No, Maud," he ^ontinueO, more earnestly, " you 
shall, I promise you, never hear such words 
fram ray lips, if—" 

" Oh, Harry, stop ! say no more !" exclaimed 
Maud ; and a shudder passed through her frame, 
and the colour once more fled from her cheeks. 

And Percy said no more. He saw nothing 
farther was required ; that he had saved him- 
self, by his address, from all future annoyance 
and disquiet, and therefore he obeyed her and 
was silent. 



CUAPTER LV. 

" He had not leam'd 
Of sorrow till that hour, and therefore tnm*d 
In wearineea from life.*' — Mbs. IIsmans. 

It was not until the end of July that, after 
touring through the most beautiful parts of 
Scotland, Mr. Sutherland and his daughter took 
ap their abode at Langdale, which had been 
long deserted, owing to the climate having 
proved too keen for Mrs. Sutherland's health. 

It was a lovely possession, and Mr. Suther- 
land now determined to spend there, in strict 
seclusion, the remainder of the first year of his 
widowhood. 

Arthur Balfour still formed one of the little 
group, though Mr. Sutherland often entreated 
him not to linger on his account ; for, though 
the mourning husband felt that seclusion was 
the only state bearable to himself, still he judg- 
ed that to his young relative, whose case was 
BO widely difierent, such perfect retirement 
/u/^'/ft prove prejudicial in many ways, under 
o/s peculiar sorrow. Active and cheerful so- 



ciety, he thought, would be more salutaiy ■ 
Arthur's case than close retirement, sharei 
with those whose presence must every monMul 
remind him of her whose hand had inflicted thi 
blow which had been struck to his dearest hopes. 
Mr. Sutherland also considered that the unibr 
tunate circumstances of the case— the knoni 
edge which had circulated of the engagemeol 
that had existed between Arthur and his erriof 
child— made it imperative that be should appeal 
in the world, and act in a manner most lixeljr 
to dispel all idle speculations. 

But Arthur Balfour seemed unwilling to sepa^ 
ate from the sad little party, to whom he felt he 
was an acquisition and comfort. He knew that 
it was solely on his individual account that Mr. 
Sutherland proposed bis departure, and he saw 
the gleam of pleasure which lighted up his mel- 
ancholy countenance when he answered in a 
cheerful tone, that if his host did not absolutely 
drive him away, he should remain, at least tiU 
May and he had perfected themselves under 
Miss Meyer's valuable tuition in the German 
language — till he had explored a few more 
mountains, and until he was able to boast of 
some feats of slaughter on the moors, for which 
the environs of Langdale were renowned. 

Mr. Sutherland wrung his hand in silent emo- 
tion. He thought of the wound — ^the galling, 
grating wound — ^that young, noble heart bad re- 
ceived, and he remembered who had dealt the 
blow. 

Among the bereaved man's many torturing 
reflections, one feeling stung him to the quio£ 
Some sorrows carry with them their consola- 
tion : the hand of a merciful, pitying father is 
seen immediately dir^ting the event, bringing 
with it manifest solace, clearly showing to the 
afflicted that th^ir God is a God of mercy ; but 
there are also sorrows which are far harder to 
bear than even the loss of the dearest and best ; 
sorrows which, to the sufierer, dim for a mo- 
ment the eye of confiding faith. Under their 
withering influence, they look upon their Judge 
no longer as the God of mercy, but of ven- 
geance ! And thus it is when the conviction of 
sin— of well-merited punishment, first bursts 
upon the chastened heart of the penitent ; when 
we feel the scourge which our own sins have 
made, and which our frailties have drawn down 
upon us.' 

And Mr. Sutherland remembered with bitter 
'dgony that Arthur Balfour was the victim of the 
over-indulged,^e unrestrained will of his child ! 
Who, then, had been the cause of the evil— who 
butliimselft Placed, as he had been, as the 
husbandman over the garden of that child's 
heart, he had suflTered to spring up, unchecked, 
the thorns and briers of unruly passions : like 
Eli, he had reproved her not. 

Affliction had taught Mr. Sutherland to exam- 
ine his heart, to know wherein he had oflTended. 
He had been awakened from the dream of self- 
con^dence, into which gieat prosperity is apt to 
ensnare even the most virtuous and unblemish- 
ed characters. The world in which he had 
gloried had become more barren, more desolate 
than the wide and waste howling wilderness. 

But we crave our readers' pardon for thus di- 
gressing. We are aware that it is better policy 
to let every one who takes u^ a book of this de- 
scription deduce from \l \i\« vnii \&»t^ ^& \». 
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piooeeds, and surely the unhappy father's ^enor 
and its consequences convey its lesson. 

September still found Arthur Balfour at Lang- 
dale. His absences had been merely temporary, 
to his regiment, in order to arrange fresh leave 
of absence. Mr. Sutherland had ceased to urge 
his return to gayer society, and now begged him 
to invite some friends for the vhooting season ; 
and although Balfour had little inclination to 
change the even, quiet tenourof his present ex- 
istence, he accepted the proposal that he should 
invite his cousin, Lord Percival, to spend a few 
^eeks at Langdale. He knew how agreeable 
a visit to the beauteous spot would be to him, 
even setting aside all other attractions, and he 
felt it would be selfish to deprive his cousin of 
so much gratification ; but, although Lord Per- 
cival was his best and dearest friend, still he 
dreaded his arrival. 

Many who, like Arthur Balfour, have experi- 
enced severe distress or bitter disappointment, 
which has shaken their enjoyment of this world 
and its pursuits, and totally changed the current 
of their ideas — the |[ianner of their existence, 
will be able to enter into his feelings of repug- 
nance to break the lulling charm, which almost 
insensibly was healing the wound within his 
heart. 

Some, perhaps, might doubt the efficacy of 
such a course, and mock at the very idea of a 
life of seclusion soothing the anguish of an out- 
raged spirit. The world and its exciting pur- 
suits are too often considered more efficacious 
in easing "the mind diseased ;" but Arthur Bal- 
four thought not thus. The rational and healthy 
relaxations of a country life — intellectual study 
— the companionship of those by whom he felt 
himself beloved and appreciated (and what balm 
is so healing to a wounded spirit as affisctioni) 
— the pleasing consciousness of being a source 
of comfort to those around him, exciting him to 
exertion, and, it may be added, the workings of 
h proper pride, all induced a more salutary ef- 
fect than had be striven 

*' In thoughtless throngs and eniptj noise 
To conquer half his bosom's salluess." 

But Still it had been a mighty struggle to attain 
the point of resignation and composure to which 
ne had now arrived. Those who witnessed the 
quivering lip, the deadly pallor which would 
overspread his face when any chord wfs struck 
which jarred upon past remembrances, could 
well perceive that he was not yet the conqueror. 

The name of Maud never passed his lips. 
Though the cousins, and sometimes Mr. Suther- 
land himself, would converse of her who was 
cone from them forever, striving to recall words, 
looks, and actions of the departed, the once- 
loved name of the living lost one seemed to have 
become a forbidden sound, though perhaps not 
for an instant was she absent from the mind of 
each, cherished there unconsciously with more 
soft tendcness than either would have allowed. 

And it was with feelings which would have 
wrung poor Maud's heart, could she have known 
;bem, that they would sadly and silently peruse, 
with no comments but a sigh or a tear, accounts 
of the scenes of gayety and dissipation it which 
she was now moving — she, who had made 
their' home desolate ! They knew not what 
her feelings were. Human nature 



Lord Percival wrote to accept the mvitatiot 
to Langdale with unconcealed delight. ' 

The party were at breakfast when his lettc 
arrived saying that he would be with them in t 
few days ; and when Arthur Balfour made thr 
announcement, Mr. Sutherland expressed thr 
pleasure he should feel in seeing him, lavishinf 
warm encomiums on the young man, in whict' 
Arthur gladly joined. He rejoiced at this f» 
vourable opening for Percival's hopes, and in- 
stinctively glanced at May to observe what et* 
feet these praises produced on her. Miss Mey- 
er, too, looked towards her pupil, and called tc 
mind the scene in the schoolroom. But a slight 
sigh had been May's only notice of Arthur's an- 
nouncement, and now she was grave and ab- 
sent, with no expression of interest in the sub- 
ject visible on her countenance. 

This was unsatisfactory, and Arthur felt quite 
impatient for Lord PercivaKs intere^s. It had 
not failed to strike him that it was plain his 
friend had not made the desired impression on 
May's heart; still he did not yet despair for 
him. He argued that her heart had hitherto 
been monopolized by home afiTections ; that no 
other love had as yet been admitted into it ; 
but now, alas ! some of those ties had been 
broken : the mother — ^the sister and companiott 
of her early days — ^their vacant places must be 
supplied, and Arthur, untaught by experience, 
settled that Lord Percival should fill the vacuum 
in the heart of the young May ; and with more 
of zeal than discretion, he made use of the in- 
fluence which he felt that he had acquired ovei 
her mind to prepare the way for Percival's suit, 
by striving to paint him as the very model of 
excellence. He would dwell on the happiness 
in store for the being so fortunate as to win his 
love ; and so bright was the colouring he was 
wont to give the picture, that May could not 
sometimes resist one of her merry laughs, and 
then she would sarcastically compare the inti- 
macy of the two friends to the far-famed friend- 
ship of Pylades and Orestes ; still, at the same 
time, she listened with such pleased attention, 
such glistening eyes, that Arthur was fain to 
congratulate himself that his plan was working 
to his heart's content. 

He was, therefore, quite disconcerted at the 
want of interest and emotion of any kind mani- 
fested by May at the intelligence of Percival's 
proposed arrival, and as they rode out together 
that morning, he turned to her abruptly, asking 
whether she was not glad that Lord PerciviS 
was coming to Langdale. 

" Not at all," was the ready answer, too in- 
genuously spoken to admit a doubt of its truth. 

Arthur, though feeling provoked, could not 
forbear laughing as he inquired why. 

*' He will be a more cheerful companion foi 
you than I am. May, and you must like him for 
my sake.'* 

" Oh yes, I always did like Lord Percival,' 
she replied, " and after all your eloquent pane- 
gyrics, I ought to be prepared to esteem bin 
still better; but we have been so quiet, so 
peaceful !" and a sigh involuntarily heaved her 
bosom, and then she continned, hesitating and 
blushing, •* It will certainly be more lively foi 
you : but what will become qCquxQl^x^sc^^- 
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the delight of each other's society to be able to 
think of aught else." 

<' Oh ! I think Miss May wUl find herself 
wrong in her judgment in this instance," re- 
joined Arthur, in a dry, significant tone, as, 
with an arch expression lurking in his eyes, he 
fixed them on her sweet face. '* I have an idea 
that Orestes, as you so impertinently style his 
lordship, will not be so entirely engrossed in 
that quarter as you seem to imagine. Do you 
ically wish to make me believe, fair cousin, 
that you are not aware that there exists a far 
greater attraction for Percival at Langdale than 
your humble servant 1" 

May blushed. She could not mistake his 
meaning ; but there was no very gratified ex- 
pression on her countenance as she gave her 
pretty palfrey a stroke with her light whip, and 
broke into a canter. 

When they had again slackened their pace, 
and were allowing their horses to walk slowly 
up a steep hill, they happened to fall in with a 
party of equestrians, composed of some of the 
lairds and ladies of the neighbourhood, to whom 
the recently arrived tenants of Langdale were 
naturally a source of universal curiosity, com- 
ment, and interest — an interest heightened by 
the strict retirement in which they lived ; and 
when they chanced to be encountered, as now, 
in their walks or rides, they were looked upon 
Xf'iih an admiration which indeed each individ- 
ual of the party was well calculated to inspire. 
The distinguished bearing of the still handsome 
though dejected Mr. Sutherland, with his young 
daughter by his side, whose large, soft hazel 
eyes were beaming upon the aristocratic youth, 
was a worthy object for any female eye to rest 
upon, and which, at first, bade fair to turn the 
aeads of many an unsophisticated lass of Lang- 
iale. But when the pretty maidens made the 
important discovery that he was not the brother 
of the graceful young lady, then came a whisper 
that he was her lover — nay, soon it was pro- 
tested that they were engaged ; and the dam- 
sels began to console themselves by thinking 
how much they should dislike such a proud, 
melancholy-looking swain ; one who never 
deigned to bestow a smile or a glance as he 
passed, but rode or walked on with his head as 
high as if he were a crown prince. 

This report of an engagement between him- 
self and May had reached Arthur Balfour's ears, 
but it had made little impression on him hith- 
erto. On the present occasion, however, the 
scrutinizing look with which they were regard- 
ed by the riding party brought the circumstance 
back to his mind, and his lip curled as he thought 
how ready people always were to take upon 
themselves the arrangement of the concerns of 
others : the quiet spot in the country is as busy 
with gossip as the bustling metropolis. 

Lord Percival, jestingly, had 'concluded his 
letter to Arthur by saying, 

*' In short, my dear Balfour, I think it high 
time to come and look after my own interests, 
for the on dit now is that you and a certain 
voung lady, in whose heart you profess to be so 
generously creating for me a favourable impres- 
sion, are destined to be united; and as you 
know our great poet says, 

" 'Fneadship is conat&nt in all things 
Save in the ofSce and af^in of We- 



I am determined to take the advice he so 
ly gives : 

" * All hsarta in Icnre uaa their own tongwn 

Lac arery aya negotiata for itaalf, 
. And troat no agent.* " 

**Ah."' thought Arthur, as a bitter pang 
blanched his cheek, " long will it be before-^ 
ever — another love can heal the deep woan4 
which Maud so cruelly inflicted." 

But OP such painful and fruitless reminiscen* 
ces Balfour seldom allowed himself to dwell ; 
and to divert his miserable thoughts, he turned 
again to his fair companion, in order to bring 
back the subject once more to Lord PercivaL 

"Do you know. May, what Lord Percival 
told me in his letter this morning 1" 

He paused. The clear, fresh air and health- 
ful exercise had brought a rich glow to May's 
cheeks. The extremely delicate hues of her 
complexion alone prevented h#r from being as 
lovely as her sister, whom she so much resem- 
bled in other re&pects ; and as the young girl 
now bent her beautiful eyes, beaming with un- 
wonted brightness, upon ^im, a sudden shock 
passed through his frame : he could have fan- 
cied it was Maud by his side. After a moment's 
pause he recovered his self-possession, and con- 
tinued, though in a saddened tone, a mournful 
smile quivering on his lip, 

"They say. May, that you and I are en- 
gaged." 

There was a rapid change in the expression 
of the soft eyes fixed upon his face — indeed, ia 
the whole countenance, which might have as- 
tonished Balfour had he been allowed time for 
longer observation ; but the next instant May 
had flourished her Jight whip, and as her horse 
sprang forward, a ringing, mocking laugh burst 
from her lips, in tones of unnatural wildness. 

It was long since Arthur had heard a note cn) 
gay, so peculiar, and his thoughts again flow 
back to days gone by, 

" When with their whole happy hearta 
They loved and laugh'd away their time.** 

But May's laugh soon died away, and both 
were grave and absent during the remainder of 
their ride. 



CHAPTER LVL 

" Never have the stars above 
Chronicled aach utter love."— L £. L. 

Thbbb is, perhaps, to a casual observer, no 
scene which conveys a stronger idea of cheer- 
fulness and comfort than the picture presented 
by a social party assembled on a winter's eren- 
ing in a well-l'ghted, well-warmed drawing- 
room. 

But a brief glance it must be ; one that wOl 
not penetrate into the thoughts of the several 
individuals gathered together.; for then, ahis! 
the pleasing illusion might too often be destrav- 
ed, the brightness turned to gloom and daiic- 
ness, for the next look might discover bleeding 
hearts — spirits yearning and weeping for mt 
with whom 

** The flower, the tone, 
The mnaic of their being* 

have departed. 

But it is not to the melancholy aide of tht 
\ picture V7e aVi^^ tvonv ^vteox. x\\^ ^\.\«ck\^»ti ^^Q(* 
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rekuer in sketching the iDterior of the drawing- 
room at Langdale. We will not intrude into 
the meditations of the widower, who, seated 
apart, rested his head on his hand, apparently 
in deep thought, but turn to the other individu- 
als of the group. 

Engaged in the sober game of chess was Ar- 
thur Balfour and a pretty, graceful girl, the 
Lady Cecilia, who, while her opponent was 
gravely considering an important move, leaned 
back in her chair, and with an arch expression 
larking in her merry eye, cast ever and anon a 
sly glance on two others of the party — her 
brother, Lord Percival, and her young hostess. 
May Sutherland. 

• In the demeanour of May there was not much 
to attract observation, as, seated by Miss Meyer 
at the work-table, she calmly and silently lean- 
ed over her embroidery frame, but Percival did 
not appear equally composed. He had been 
very unsettled and restless all the evening. At 
one moment he would plane himself by the 
work-table, and fix his eyes on the delicate fin- 
gers flying so actively over the flowers they 
were tracing, but if the embroideress chanced 
to raise her eyes or attempted to lead him into 
conversation, he would answer so abruptly, so 
almost impatiently, that, meeting with no en- 
couragement, May again relapsed into silence. 
Then Lord Percival would suddenly rise, pace 
the room, stop for an instant by the chess-play- 
ers, gaze as if absorbed by interest in their 
game, then start oflT to the farthest extremity 
of the apartment, and seat himself for a short 
space ^ith a book in his hand, which was again 
almost immediately put aside, and thus he went 
on for some time. 

** Do you know. May, whether there is such 
a hook in the library as a work on chess 1" in- 
quired Arthur ; " Cecilia and I dififer in opinion 
concerning one of the rules." 

** I rather believe there is," she replied, 
** though I can scarcely tell you where to look 
for it. Let me see — I think I shall be more 
likely .to find it than you : I will go and seek for 
it," and, lighting a candle, she moved with 
good-natured alacrity towards the door, which 
she was about to open, when another forestall- 
ed her intention. The words, *' Allow me to 
assist you !" pronounced in a somewhat trem- 
ulous voice, sounded in her ear, and she pro- 
ceeded to the library, not alone! The door 
was closed, and for an instant May stood in the 
midst of the dimly-lighted library as if delibera- 
ting in which direction she should commence 
her search, but in the next moment all ideas on 
that subject were dispersed, fcr her hand was 
suddenly taken, and she heard that the future 
- happiness or misery of a life rested on her deci- 
sion. In other words, one of the richest coro- 
nets of Great Britain was laid at the feet of 
gentle May Sutherland, with as true and warm 
a heart as ever beat within the breast of a young 
English nobleman. 

Firmly and decidedly, though tearfully and 
gently. May pronounced his doom : he wu re- 
\ised f 

Two months had elapsed since Lord Perci- 
val's arrival at Langdale, and on the next day 
he was to take his departure with his sister, 



countess her mother, who had passed a night 
there on her way from the northern estate oi 
the Balfour family. 

During the brief visit of Lady Balfour to the 
Sutherlands, she had drawn from her son the 
secret of the attraction which had caused him 
to linger so long in a secluded mansion in S^t- 
land, instead of being in Warwickshire, assist* 
ing in doing the honours of his father*a house 
to the. numerous guests lately there assembled. 
She ended her discourse by saying, 
' " Well, my dear Percival, if you are deter- 
mined against Lady Fanny Beresford, which, I 
assure you, is a sad disappointment to me— 
still, I say, as you have quite made up your 
mind on that point, it is of no farther use my 
naming the many advantages of that alliance. I 
am a great advocate for rank marrying with 
rank: however, there is nothing objectionable 
to your union* with the daughter of one of the 
oldest families and the richest commoners in 
England, particularly if it is true that the other 
sister has been disinherited." 

"Mother!" was the indignant interruption 
of the son. 

" I would advise you," pursued the countesS| 
not heeding it, ** to do nothing hastily — ^rashly : 
you have plenty of time : the young lady looks 
very youthful, and, though certainly an exces- 
sively pretty, graceful creature, will be none the 
worse for a little acquaintance with the world, 
to give her more of the ton requisite for the sta- 
tion she would fill as your wife." 

** My dear mother," again exclaimed Perci- 
val, " let us understand each other at once. It 
is my intention to propose to Miss Sutherland 
before I leave this bouse. Fortunate should 1 
indeed deem myself if I succeeded in winning 
her as she ig. Contact with the world indeed ! 
Why, dear mother, even poor little Cecilia's one 
season in London has much spoiled her in my 
opinion : she is not half so natural and unaf 
fected as she used to be. I am glad you arc 
going to leave her here : Miss Sutherland's so 
ciety will be a real advantage to her. Bu» 
good-night : come, give me a kiss, and wish me 
success." 

"Success!" repeated the countess; ''why 
have you any doubt on the subject 1" and^shc 
gazed proudly on her noble-looking son. 

"If I had none, be assured, mother, the af 
fair would have been arranged long ago," was 
PercivaPs answer, in a tone so earnest and 
mournful that the mother's feelings turned in 
their course, and her heart was at once enlisted 
in his cause. 

Lord Percival had entertained doubts, or 
surely he would not have allowed opport,ttuity 
after opportunity to pass away, which a hopeful 
lover would have seized upon with avidity, 
without bringing his fate to a decisive point. 
And yet there was nothing repellant in the de- 
portment of May towards him ; her heart, ever 
susceptible of kindness, bestowed upon the 
young man sincere fViendship, and with thia» 
for some time, he was satisfied 

But aa weeks flew on, and aa his anxioM 
feelings caused words or looks to escape him ol 
deeper import, May's lar«a^ «.\fiA& «%^»i ^^*^ 
o^eu v?\A^ ^*vX\i ^xv ^\\ ^^ w«^ge^wik^ ^^^ "^^ 



who, a fortnight before, had, at the request ol\ Nvo\i\^ cYiwi^s^ Vet ^^^»^^^Y^'«^'^'^^'^ 
lA* Satberland. been left at Langdale by the\ ow. wv^ \««^\s^^ ^"^^ ^^^ ^^^^***^'^ 
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was forced to return to his original more distant 
manner when addressing her. 

Lord Percival grew restless in spite of Bal- 
four's entreaties that he would be patient ; in 
ihoYi, he doubted ; and a fortnight had passed 
in continual fluctuations of hope and fear— in 
.onging, but dreading to take the bold step, and 
at once decide bis destiny. And now the step 
was taken, and he stood by May Sutherland's 
; ide rejected — refused — but not yet vanquished. 
May did not accompany Lord Percival back 
o the drawing-room ; and when Lady Cecilia, 
about an hour afterward, tapped at her door, 
and then entered with a significant smile, and 
archly inquired what had become of the chess- 
book, and why they had been so long deprived 
of her society, she saw by a glance that all was 
not right. 

With burning cheeks and quivering lips now 
stood the calm being she had so lately seen 
seated at her workframe, and much puzzled as 
to what construction to put upon the matter. 
Lady Cecilia cut short her pleasantry, and soon 
withdrew. 

Mr. Sutherland soon afler entered his daugh- 
ter's room, and folding her in his arms, play- 
fully reproached her for forgetting to give him 
his nightly kiss, and then May murmured, 

'*Papa, Lord Percival proposed to me to- 
night." 

" And you would not leave your poor father !" 
be replied. 

May hid her face on his shoulder, and was 
silent. 

" Well," he continued, with an affectionate 
smile, *' I have told them they must not expect 
any assistance from me, and I came to warn 
my darling to take care of herself to-morrow." 
May looked up with such an expression of 
alarm that Mr. Sutherland could not forbear 
laughing; but her maid entering at that mo- 
ment, he again kissed her and withdrew. 

The next morning, at breakfast. May scarce- 
ly lifted her eyes from her plate, and when the 
weary meal was completed, she hurried to her 
room, unmindful that her fair guest was to de- 
part that very morning, and that politeness de- 
manded her presence. 

And why should she be so cowardly 1 Even 
if the rejected lover were again to request an 
interview, could she not repeat her refusal 1 

True, that was in her power ; but could she 
brook the repetition of a question breathed in 
her ear — a question which, though her lips had 
evaded, her heart had answered in a manner 
which had filled her with dismay 1 

It was some relief when, from her window, 
she beheld her father, accompanied by Lady Ce- 
cilia, sally forth towards the stables to see a 
horse brought for her ladyship's inspection. 
This would, at least, fill up part of the time be- 
fore her departure, and permit her to remain in 
security ; but still, every step she heard made 
her start and tremble, till at last she could bear 
it no longer. She would follow her father, and 
from his side she would not move till the coast 
was clear. She might have taken refuge with 
Miss Meyer ; but lately she had remarked how 
JnTariably, when Lord Percival entered and 



and stealthily she glided down stairs and reatm- 
ed the hall, but a voice there greeted her ean 
which made her suddenly turn round, and thei 
start off like a hunted hare. 

A quickly advancing footstep told her she wai 
followed, and she flew along the galjery tovardi 
her father's study, and into it she darted ; bu' 
when, breathless, she stood within that sanctu 
ary intently listening, she found that her fligh? 
had availed her nothing, for a steady footste| 
was heard fast approaching. 

She was in despair. The window, but a fe\i 
feet from the ground, was open : she sprang 
forward, and in another instant would have e& 
caped in safety, had not her progress been im- 
peded by her veil catching in the blind; and 
though she hurriedly extricated it, it was too 
late : an arm encircled hei waist, and with gen- 
tle violence detained her. 

Was it Lord Percival who p»-enu*«cd thMst 

She turned with flashing eyes ard hnrpitt 
cheeks, speechless with Indign^tliM, a^^d btheJU 
Arthur Balfour. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

** Maiden ! sinoq T saw thee last. 
O'er thy hrow a change hath pan*tf , 
lu the softness of thine eyes, 
Deep and still a shadow ues ; 
Prooi thy voice there thrills a tone, 
^ever to thy childhood known. 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain ? 
Maiden ! thou hast loved in vain !" 

Mrs. HiMAKt 

'* Forgive me my dear cousin," said Arthu 
Balfoitr, laughing, as he drew his unresistinf 
captive to a large arm-chair, into which sh» 
sank exhausted and abashed. " Why, May." h% 
continued, with a sigh, ** this chase reminds ni« 
of the happy days of our childhood at Suther- 
land Manor, when we used so merrily *to hun» • 
the hare ;' but the little hare never tremblef^ 
then as she does now." 

"I thought — I thought," murmured May. 
** that it was Lord Percival ; and indeed, Ar- 
thur, I do not wish to be farther importuned; 
therefore, if you come from him, tell him here 
ceived my answer last night. What can h« 
have more to say on the subject 1 I was going 
to join Lady Cecilia when you stopped me : I 
have already lefl her too long ;" and- she made 
a movement to rise, but again was detained by 
Balfour, who, in a tone mild but firm, and which 
May could not resist, said, 

'*' I am sure. May, you will not refuse to hear 
me for a few short moments, so let me remove 
this cumbersome affair," and he gently untied 
the strings of the heavy crape bonnet, with its 
thick veil, which entirely concealed her features, 
and placing it on the table, he seated himself 
exactly opposite to her. 

*' It is true. May," he began, " that I am come 
as ambassador from poor Percival, though not 
to ask mercy— only to demand justice : justice 
which I never can believe that, on calm consid- 
eration, my gentle cousin can withhold, although 
last night, on the impulse of the moment, she 
refused to grant it, and in so arbitrary a manner. 
To reject the addresses of Lord Peroi^al, you 
have certainly a right to do, and he onlr again 



/band tbem together, she had made some pre- y 

ext for lea ring them tiie-d-tite. \ enUe^la ^oxi, XYnoxi^^ m«. tax. \^ ^^vii>uibl U 

Jnsuufiharmatant she was equipped. Haalily \ depait peifecvVf \io\^\Qaa^-^ 
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*' May," Arthur continued, in a trembling, sti- 
fled voice, *Mf you had ever known what it 
was to love earnestly, devotedly — if you knew 
the agony of having your very existence wrap- 
ped up in a beloved object — ^to love, and then to 
find your fondest hopes suddenly dashed to the 
ground, never, never again to rise" — he was 
eilent for a moment, and averted his face—** had 
vou any idea of this torture," he again contin- 
aed, " you would have paused, at least, ere you 
had dealt the final blow. Thank God ! my own 
Bweet cousin, you have been spared the ordeal 
I have been picturing, and may such utter mis- 
ery never be your portion ! Speaking from ex- 
perience, I know how to feel for my friend, and 
entreat you to listen to the supplications of one 
whose love is a prize which oujght not to be thus 
hastily rejected." 

Arthur did not observe, so engrossed were 
his thoughts and feelings, the deadly pallor 
which gradually overspread his listener's face 
S8 he spoke, and continued : 

'* But to come to the point : allowing, as you 
lid last night, that you entertained sincere 
rriendship and esteem for Percival, he now only 
supplicates permission to live on the hope that 
time, farther acquaintance, and the knowledge 
of his unalterable attachment may at some fu- 
ture period change into a warmer feeling your 
present sentiments. All this he would have 
pleaded for himself but for the peremptory com- 
mand you gave him to address you no more on 
the subject." 

May offered no interruption to this speech, 
but remained resolutely silent. 

^ Although your father could not be prevailed 
upon to take any part in the matter, he truly 
sympathized in poor PercivaPs distress," con- 
tinued 'Balfour, "and the flattering terms in 
which he expressed himself was a real conso- 
lation to the wounded feelings of my friend. 
Indeed, he told him that to no one would he 
more joyfully bestow his child than himself, but 
he would never influence her choice by any ex- 
pression of his own sentiments. And may I 
hope" — and Arthur took May's little hand in his 
and affectionately pressed it — '* that you will 
regard the words of one who, though he cannot, 
as he once did" — again his voice faltered — 
** hope to claim the dear relationship of brother, 
must ever love you as a sister 1 Tour kind- 
ness and sympathy, dear, kind May, has been, 
indeed, comfort inexpressible in my bitter sor- 
row, and many days both of mourning and hap- 
piness have we spent together. But I meant 
not to distress you, my own dear sister," he 
added, aAer a pause, in a more cheerful voice, 
as tears floived in torrents from the eyes of 
May, and her bosom heaved convulsively ; " I 
only wished to express my deep interest in the 
future happiness of one I love so well, by thus 
importuning you. But I fear I have ofiended," 
for May withdrew her hand which lay in his. 

" Alas ! alas !" she mentally cried, ** I can 
endure this no longer. Arthur," she exclaimed, 
^ leave me !" axid*with an air almost of despe- 
tatlon, she waved him away. ** Arthur, leave 
me, I implore you !" and then Arthur's pene- 
trating eyes were fixed with an air of calm sur- 
prise on her agitated countenance, now raised 
to his. She oaee more sunk back on her chair, 
uid bid ber Aoe in her hands, mannaTmg« 



** Oh ! what is it you wish t I am not worthy 
of such solicitude. If you — if Lord PercivaJ 
wish — Alas! alas! I cannot — I cannot agree 
to it. You have confused me," she continued, 
petulantly, *' and I scarcely know what to say.** 

There was a pause. Arthur felt a slight 
sensation of impatience and disapprobation, 
such as a brother might feel towards a sister 
who he thought was acting unwisely. There 
seemed a capricious pertinacity in her refusal ; 
a lack of her usually placid yet dignified bear- 
ing, which he could not bear to miss in one he 
honoured as well as loved, and it was in a tone 
that marked that feeling that he said, 

" There was nothing in what I said calcula- 
ted to confuse you. I cannot account, my dear 
May, for the agitation you now exhibit. Le^ us 
at once understand each other. Tell me, cal * • 
ly and quietly, what I am to say to Lord Perci- 
val. Shall I tell him you absolutely will not 
grant his petition 1" 

The calm, cold voice in which he spoke, and 
the idea of a speedy termination to an intefview 
which had become almost insupportable to her, 
somewhat revived May's composure, and it was 
with an air of undisguised relief and eagerness 
that she rose from her seat, saying, as she 
looked timidly in Arthur's face, 

** I am sorry to give him pain, but I ought to 
be sincere. I can never leave my father, even 
if—" Again she became agitated and confused 

** And this, I may tell Percival, is your rea- 
son for rejecting him," began Arthur Balfour ; 
" for do you know, May, that, had it not been 
for my venturing to assure him to the contrary 
— ^though perhaps it was presumptuous in me to 
do so — for who" — and Arthur bitterly smiled 
and shrugged his shoulders — **who can dive 
into the secrets of a lady's heart 1 — had I not 
protestod stoutly to the contrary by something 
in your absolute manner last night, he might 
have departed with the impression that your 
heart was occupied by another. Surely this 
were unnecessary cruelty, fair lady. I suppose 
I may relieve his mind on that point 1 Why, 
really, May," Balfour exclaimed, *'you do look 
rather guilty ; but yet who can it bel" 

What was it that made Arthur abruptly pause, 
and why did the crimson blood rush to his face 
while he darted a hasty, penetrating glance on 
the speaking countenance of the fair girl before 
him, and then as suddenly avert his eyes, a 
shade of something like dismay and consterna- 
tion stealing over his mind 1 and why did Mav 
sit pale as ashes, trcinbling like a culprit, her 
eyes bending lower and lower to the ground t 
For a few moments a death-like silence pre- 
vailed, but in that short space much was 
achieved, much was developed, so quick is 
thought, so rapid are the workings of the hu- 
man mind ! 

The painful stillness was at length broken b 
Arthur Balfour, who, murmuring in an embai- 
rassed, constrained manner something about 
not detaining her, rose and walked to the win- 
dow. Another pause, and then May spoke : 

** Arthur !" she faintly said. 

He turned slowly towards her. She also had 
risen, pale indeed^ ^x\<i ^^f^'w^'^c^ x^vccccw^ Sss^ 
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" Ariliur, ;iHi may tell Lord PeroivBl that I 
agree to the wish thai he propoae* ; bat time 
mut elapse — a very long time, before he may 
again speak to me aa he did last oight, Yoa 
may aaylhal it is in coBsideratioD of your — yoD 
may — " Her Toice dow died away. 

Aod what had tbe lapse of a few monientt 
done1 what a change bad it wrought in both 
the bearlB of the young cousina I Id May, tbe 
hope tbal bad till now, anknown to herself, 
auitatned a love so long cheriabed, seemed to 
hare departed. By advocating eo warmly the 
cause of anolber, poor May at oDce discorered 
tbe total indiiTerence of Arthur Balfoar, and 
Ihia dIacDvery, by bringing to her aid the proper 
pride of a woman, moved ber to her preseut re- 
■olis lo aiitavoar to iote analher. 

But Arthur Balfour, how was it with himt 
Astounding to his feelings was Ibe resolt of this 
interview; the scales of darkness seemed sod- 
denly, as if by a magic touch, to have fallen 
from his eyas. Tbe secret of poor May's heart 
was revealed J and now that he felt that be was 
beloved by this sweet, innocent girl, a tide of 
rich, delightful feelings ruahetl (o bis heart, 
wbich beat with a feeling of happiness to wbicb 
it bad long been a stranger. But for a moment 
only was the sensation one of joy: he remem- 
bered bis friend, and ha groaned in spirit. 

■' Unfortunate ! always," he inwardly ejacn- 
laied ; and after a struggle for composure, with 
some difficulty said, 

"May, I think you are wlso ; but yet — but 
yet I hope you are not influenced by tbe wishes 
of any one : it is for you alone lo decide." 

" You bare my answer," returned May, 
more faintly still, but with an air of dignity; 
" and now — I bear the carriage — I must go lo 
Lady Cecilia." 

liiere waa iro interview demanded by Lord 
Pereival -, and when, after being cloaeted with 
Arthur a quarter of an hour, be joined ber at 
the ball door, where she stood with ber father 
and Lady Cecilia, wbo, ready equipped, had 
been some time waiting for her brother, he pre- 
sumed net even a look.of that love he had ao 
eloquently pleaded on the previous evening ; 
but when May, with downcast eyes and a for- 
oed smile on ber lips, oxtended lo bim ber 
hand, there was an expression on his noble 
countenance as he retpectfully and gently 
pressed it that went to May's heart, and was 
more favourable to his cause than if he bad 
fallen at her feet and poured out his soul's de- 
votion ; and when be breathed tbe hope that 
the circumstance of Arthur's regiment being 
stalioned in London in the Spring would be an 
inducement to Mr. Sutherland to visit London 
at that time, she smiled ber willingness to tbe 
desired aeheme. Wbcn he had entered the 
caTTiage, sbe turned to brush away a tear, and 
sighed to think she had not a heart more wor- 
thy of one so deserving of being loved. 
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there, in nolitude, lo call to her aid the natnral 
rectitude and strength of her character, and 
lemand help from her only unfailing aonrce of 
MHO fort. 

She felt that she had been guilty of wetk- 

jiBMa in excilJng ia anollier a hope which abe 

/kgred might never be realized. Bitterly did 

aba blame herself, poor girl, as ' 



Wluw UOH win am -wiai In DhHT »■ bitmmg 
And Bhirw whrnt holf Tirtofa oiT|fht to do:" 

for bers was a tale lo be breathed to no eartb 
ly ear save a mother's. Consolatory waa It la 
ihe heart of May Sutherland lo remember llial 
[here was One at whose feet she need not (tn 
10 lay her sorrows ; for tbongh man migbt d» 
9pise her weakness, He that knowelh the se- 
crets of alt hearts would not refuse bis pltj and 
support. 



In a fortnight after ihia scene Arthur Balfoai 
was tu return to bis regiment ; bis long-extend- 
ed leave of absence would then expire. There 
was scarcely any apparent difference in the 
manners of the two cousins towards each oth- 
er, hut there were no more Itle-i-ltii walks 01 
rides : it always happened that they ware ac- 
companied by either Mr. Sutberland or Miat 

'The morning for Arthur's departure arrived ; 
the last words of parting were spoken by May 
iirilh tearful eyes, though calmly, while Ar- 
thur's voice trembled, and bis face waa paler 
than hers. 

" I shall miss you, my dear brother," said 
May, with her sweet, open smile, "but I trast 
Ihal we shall soon meet again. Do not forget 

"Forget you!" he murmured, in faltering 
accents, and he was gone. 

May stood with streaming eyes. But aooD 
a smile of peculiar signiGcalion curled bar lip : 
[here was billerneas in the expression — nay, 
even pain, which might have puzzled one wbo 
sought to read its meaning ; but it was, in fad, 
» smile of triumph. May had gained a hard- 
fought victory — the most difficult conquest that 
can possibly be achieved — a victory over bor 



" upon her face Iher* wu a tiot atpitf, 

And nn nnquret droopjag of the vja, 

Ailf iu lid wu ohunil with iinibid tsan. 

WluU could bar nicftM) for 1^ bad ill iba bnj^ 

Or 111 repraia'd klfaction, her pura thooi^ta : 

Wlmtoonld b* hei tnaf f— Qtboh. 
A TxiK and a balf has passed away since «• 
parted with our friends at Langdale. It ia ia 
a drawing-room in ArlingUM-atreei thai we 
again recognise two of tha party — May Sutber 
land and Lord Pereival, who now, unforbidden, 
unchecked, is pouring apon her ear the full 
story of bis long-felt, conatant love. Tbs pa- 
tient, persevering lover is rewarded, for the 
fair girl whom be so long kived faaa at last 
oalmly and williagly consented that at aoms 
futare time she would be bis wife. 

Bat bad te -UA waiAeA \oiii nn^nija i^ivail^^ 
I Waa anQlher aeton iea.t» to o* vi4r* Vi ft* 
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years of bis bondage ! for tbns be styled and 
likened the time of bis anxious uncertainty. 
Alas ! then, indeed, ber feelings were not like 
his, or she could not so calmly talk of ** time." 
Still May relented not. No, she spoke again, 
and not only of time, but of absence. Thongh 
her knowledge of bis excellence had won her 
esteem, nay — her love, as yet she loTed her fa- 
ther better. Mr. Sutherland was soon to re- 
turn to the Manor ; he was determined to yield 
no longer to the weakness which had hitherto 
kept him from his home ; and to devote herself 
solely to this dear father — to give herself up, 
heart and soul, •to his support and comfort du- 
ring this severe trial, she felt was her duty, as 
well as ber firm desire. 

'*And how can that be done," she added, 
with her own sweet smile, " if you are ever by 
my side with your exigtarU claims on my atten- 
tion 1" 

A sudden cloud seemed to dim the bright 
gladness which bad shone on Lord Percivid's 
&ce, and it seemed as if some painful remem- 
brance had rushed back to his mind. For an 
instant he was silent, but the next he raised bis 
eyes to her face, and with an expression of re- 
oovered cheerfulness on his countenance, said, 
ID his frank, open manner, 

" Ycu will not, I am sure, now refuse to an- 
swer me the same question which, in my de- 
spair, I once presumed to ask you. Will you 
assure me, without hesitation, sincerely and 
truthfully, that your father alone is the cause 
ef your present cruelty 1" 

He saw May's fair cheeks suffused with a 
bright glow, though th^re was a smile on her 
lips, as, casting down her eyes, she remained 
in thought. He was somewhat startle, and 
suddenly a fearful suggestion burst upon his 
senses, which as quickly filled him with horror 
and self-reproach for allowing an idea so base 
an entrance into his mind. But her sister, he 
thought, did she not betray the love— the confi- 
dence of her afilanced husband 1 With a vokse 
tremulous with emotion, be said, **May, be- 
tween us, I am sure, you will agree it were best 
that there should be no more concealments." 

*' I do, indeed, Lord Percival," she replied, in 
a firm voice ; "and especially is it necessary" — 
and gentle reproof mingled in her tone—** when 
I see that all the love you profess does not in- 
spire perfect confidence. No !" she continued, 
smiling and blushing as he strove to interrupt 
her, ** I am aware you are thinking of my strange 
confusion at Langdale when you so abruptly 
asked me if my afifections were disengaged. 
Painful as it must be, I will now confess to you 
that at that time they were not f* 

And she turned away her face. 

** And my rival, my own sweet May ! You 
will complete your confidence— your beautiful 
ingenuousness. Grateful indeed do I feel, but 
Btill— " 

«( Nay !" answered the fair girl, still averting 
ber eyes, ** you might surely spare me farther, 
for who — ^who," she added, in her artless man- 
ner, ** who could it have been — ^" 

Lord Percival pressed her hand to his lips 
and bade her say no more. 

Bat she ditobej^ him. Gaining courage as 

au9 pfooeededf frankly and fully she related the 

0wmiis afberycaag henrVa early history. 



** And now, Lord PerciTal,** she addedf arch- 
ly, in conclusion, ^now that I have paid mp 
penalty, let me tell you that you must prepare 
for youra. You deserve punishment, both for 
the suspicion whioh I well know crossed your 
mind, and also for your boldness in qaestionuig 
me in the manner you have done. You bad not 
a legitimate right so to do. I believe it is not 
the custom for the lovers of the present day to 
dive into the past memoirs of the heart of their 
lady-loves. I shall, however, be more lenient 
in my sentence than you deserve, so no repi- 
nings — no expostulations! Obey my orders, 
and then — I promise you, with my father's 
sanction, all shall be arranged." 

** And where shall my place of banishment 
bel" said Lord Percival, with sorrowful resig- 
nation, after his sentence had been passed in 
due foruL ** If it must be so, do you name it 
Give me some mission, some object, and if it be 
to the deserts of Siberia, your having ordered 
It will render the task endurable." 

** Well, I will not send you there," said May, 
laughing ; ** however*" she added, in an alter- 
ed, sadder tone, ** you have it indeed in your 
power to/)blige and serve me essentially. Go 
to Grermany, and see my poor dear sister and 
her child." 

And to Germany Lord Percival departed soon 
afler the foregoing conversation. 

It was at a gay entertainment at Baden that 
Lord Percival again behald the bright being 
who, had she not been the sister of his much- 
loved May, would have been regarded with 
coldness and dislike, for with her image was 
associated the misery and desolation which bad 
clouded the opening prospects of his dearest 
friend ; but now his feelings towards her had 
softened, and he could only think of the perjured 
Maud as the sister of his betrothed. 

** Dazzlingly beautiful !" was his inward ex- 
clamation when be first caught sight of her, as 
she stood surrounded by a group of admirers, 
for at that moment the bright smile of yore was 
on her Up, and light brilliantly flashing from her 
lustrous eyes. 

<* Poor Arthur," he thought, ** it is well you 
see her not !'* He looked again : the smile was 
gone, and was replaced by a look of painful 
care : the eyes were still bright, more so even 
than before, but their expression was changed 
to one of restless excitement, as, seemingly 
forgetful of those around her, she suffered them 
to wander anxiously over the assembled throng. 
** Fearfully beautiful!" now rose to Percival'a 
lips ; and he thought of the cahn countenance 
of his gentle May, and pictured to himself bow 
it would foe the study of his whole life to ward 
off every approach of sorrow or disquiet whioh 
might trouble the expression of that placid faoe. 
** And this Arthur Balfour would have done for 
you, false, treacherous beauty!" he soliloquized. 
With an effort over his feelings, which were 
not of a very softened nature towards our hero- 
ine. Lord Percival shortly after made his way 
through the crowd, and approached the s^^ot 
where Mauid vj^a «^v^. '^^sx «%^* ^asxXi^''- 
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"You have not, 1 hope, qaite forgoUen me, 
Kra. Perc7 — a rtiend rrom England." 

" Lord Percival !" •be eiotairaeiJ, with emo- 
tion, as she eiteaded to bim both her hands. 
Hw lip^ quivered, her basom heaved, and large, 
glistening drops dimmed her eyes. She paused 
for a moment, and averted ber head ; then, 
brushing the tears anay and endeavouring to 
appear composed, she turned towards him again. 

" Let me offer you my arm," said Lord Per- 
Civjil, in )(ind accents ; " we shall be able to 
cunverse more quietly in the cool anteroom ;" 
and he led her through the crowded ballroom to 
the spot he named, while with an eager jet 
timid voice she inquired whether he had lately 
Ken her father and sister. 

There waa something so jojous and aigoifi- 
cant in bis tone as he replied, and in the con- 
scious smile that accompanied his words, that 
it appeared lo awaken ideas in the mind of his 
aniiouB listener, for she suddenly looked up in- 
quiringly in his face, and begged him to tell her 
all he knew of her darling slater ; and Percival, 
loo happy by far lo wish lo retain his glad se- 
cret, soon revealed the whole story, and claim. 
ed the congratulations of his future ^ister on 
his bright prospects. They nere courleouely 
given, but not with the unmixed cordiality he 
might have expected. 

It waa in a tone of trembling emotion that 
Maud next spoke of her father ; and when Lord 
Pcrcival began, in a guarded and gentle man- 
ner, to mention the continued oppreaaion of his 
■piiils, and his haviq^ at length returned to the 
Manor, in a hurried, agitated manner she stop- 
ped him, saying, 

" You shall telt me all about that another 
time — not now," And her voice tremblei and 
tears again gathered in her eyes ; and then she 
continued, with an effort lo be cheerful, " You 
must come and see me sometimes while you 
■re here, and give me every particular; they 
will indeed be welcome, for alas 1" — and there 
was a slight burst of wounded feeling in her 
tone — "my accounts from England of late have 
been truly ' few and far between ;' " and with 
these last words, in spile of all her efforts to re- 
Blrain Ihem, the pept-up tears gushed forth. 

Lord Percival was deeply touched at the sight 
of the emotion shown by one whom he had hith- 
erto ever regarded as a mere selfish, unfeeling 
beauty. It was strange, he thought, that she 
should have found a hear* ^4he woild to which 
she now belonged, and as she apologized for her 
weakness, he kindly entreated her not to treat 
him as a stranger, but as a brother who could 
understand and appreciate the feelings called 
forth hy the remembrance of ■' far-off friends," 

" Especially with such beautiful music sound- 
ing in our ears." he added, >'so plaintive in its 
melody, just calculated to affect the nerves, and 
particularly in a scene like this before us ;" and 
he glanced from the recess in which the; sat, 
partly concealed by orange-trees surrounding 
the spot, to the brithant laile de balle, which, 
with its multitude of mirrors, lights, and flow- 
er*, and the gay circle of waltiers, looked like 
a daiiling scene of enchantment, affording a 
painful contrast to the sorrowful. " Is Mr. Per- 
ey here f" Lord Percival i\eii inquired. 
"^^'i " ebe anavered, hurriedly, glancing to- 
wants an opposite door, the colour mounting to 



her cheeks ; " I dare say he will join ub pm 
ently : he will be delighted to see you. ' 

Percival bowed politely, but coldly. 

" How long do you mean to remain at Baden 1 
Not any very great lengitb of time, I sapposo," 
said Maud, with a significant smite. 

Lord Percival shook his head. 

" For six monlhs I am banished by your era 

sister, and I shall probably remain here soint 

irlion of the time." 

>' What '. has gentle May become a tyrant t" 
exclaimed Maud : and then she added, in a low, 
limid tone, " Did they know that you would see 

Lord Percival related the fact of Maj's hav- 
ing dcspatchedhimto Germany for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing her intelligence of ber sister 
and child. 

Poor Maud's eyes again glistened, bat now il 
'as with tears of pleasure, 

" Dear, sweet May 1" she exclaimed, and then 
glow of maternal pride lighted up her fac»- " • 
wish indeed she could see my boy ; bnt, Lom , 
Percival, you shall see him, and tell her what a 
darling he is ;" and with eager animation she 
proceeded to descant on all her child's perfec- 
tions, encouraged by the good-natured interest 
betrayed by her listener to gratify the yoUDg 
mother's heart. 

And thus they sat for some time in their cho- 
:n retreat, while many a cavalier of the gay 
ihrong who caught a glimpseofthe pair as they 
passed lo and fro from the laUi de balU to the Malit 
de jta, Which the aoleroom divided from each 
other, cast a glance at the fortunate individaal 
who had found so much favour in the eyes of 
ihe usually inaccessible beauly as to induce ber 
(0 unbend from her hauteur and dignity to vouch- 
safe a decided flirtation with so gay aDd hand- 
ime a stranger. 

At length a well-known voice fell upon Lord 
Percival's ear, and the sound seemed to recall 
.Vland'i attention lo things around her. Her 
cheeks flushed, and she turned her eyes qajcklj 
and anxiously whence it came. 

" That is Mr. Percy," she said, rising j " shall 
ive go and meet him V 

Issuing from (he lolft de jtu, Harry Percy 
slowly approached. Hanging on his arm was a 
lady who, I hough she had passed la jtrtmiere jai- 
nctie, and was not strictly beautiful, was stri- 
king in appearance from ber elaborate dress, 
and lively, pi^snft countenitnce. Her face 
Ijeamed with gayety and animation as, laugh- 
ing and talking, she turned it towards bor cont- 
!>anion, who, with his, 

" Gocsfol nnilfl uul whiipn blAsd," 

aa bending down lo her. 

They were passing on, when Maud, steppini 
Torward, pronounced his name, which caused 
dim to pause, and the lady to bestow one of her 
softest smiles and liveliest greetings on cur he- 
roine, who, in return, merely bowed her head 
civilly but with coldness, and then said, looking 
' her husband, 

" Harry, here is an old friend fj am England — 
Lord Percival !" 

A momentary shade of something like omhai 
rassment passed over Harry Percy's fas» at 
Ending h\msc\f so wiMea\7 hToaght la contact 

deeply ■wtotiBei.'pMVicaiafti a»^lov<^lw!\lW^,^ 
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the fiigid civility with which Lord Percival greet- 
ed hiiB. that the wrong was by no means for- 
gotten by him. 

But Percy in a moment had regained his 
self-possession, and expressed, with his usual 
warmth of manner, the pleasure he felt at meet- 
ing him ; then, changing his voice to a more 
subdued tone, made anxious inquiries for his 
friends in England. 

•• And how do you think my wife is looking V* 
he at length exclaimed, turning round to Maud« 
who stood beside them, with an affectionate 
smile ; '* none the worse for the Continent, I 
hopet But I see she is longing t6 get rid of 
me to have some more chat with you, so Til be 
off. J have promised the countess to waltz with 
her — a monstrous bore !'' he added, lowering 
his voice and looking towards the lady, who had 
been drawn to some short distance, and stood 
in the midst of a crowd of admirers ; *' I wish 
yon would persuade Mrs. Percy to waltz : but 
she's grown very lazy." 

*' Dear Harry, I think I shall go home now," 
said Maud, as 6h6 saw him about to depart ; 
•* I am rather tired ;" and Percival saw her 
raise her eyes, and fix them with an earnest, 
beseeching glance on her husband's face. 

Whatever might have been its meaning, it 
^ased Percy to pause, and in an affectionate 
tone to say, 

"Well, love, as you please. I suppose the 

carriage is here ;" and Maud, accepting Lord 

Fercival's offer to precede them^to see if it were 

in readiness, placed her arm within that of her 

- husband, and thus they descended the stairs. 

They stood together in the cloak-room when 
Lord Percival again joined them, and on his en- 
trance he caught the words, ** Nonsense, dar- 
ling !" spoken by Harry Percy, who then hur- 
ried his wife into the carriage. 

Lord Percival put his head in at the window 
for a moment to wish her good-night. 

" I shall certainly pay your son a visit to- 
morrow morning,'' he said ; but as he spoke, he 
beheld, by the light of the lamp, tears in her 
eyes, and her cheeks w^re so pale that he al- 
most started as he drew back to allow, as he 
expected, her husband to enter the carriage, but 
be had disappeared. 

Yes ; and when Percival returned to the ball- 
room, there was Harry Percy dancing and flirt- 
ing as he used to do in his bachelor days, per- 
haps even with more apparent zest, though 
these occupations seemed to be but a relaxation 
from still more exciting pursuits ; for on stroll- 
ing afterward with a ^iend whom he had en- 
countered at Baden into the salle de jeu^ there 
again he found him. And who was the fair 
lady who seemed to monopolize so much of his 
attention 1 She was the wife of a foreign 
Israelite of immense wealth — ^wealth sufficient 
to maintain in splendour a wife whose gam- 
bling propensities would speedily have ruined 
any man of moderate revenue. 

Lord Percival received this information from 
his friend, and he asked no more questions. 
He had heard and seen enough to make him 
suspect that broken faith had already met its 
reward. 
But it had been her own work : a gambleT'a 



CHAPTER LIX. 

" I saw thee in thy beauty, 

With one hand among her curia 
The other with no gentle grasp 

Had seized a string of pearls ; 
She felt the pretty trespass. 

And she chid thee though she smilad^ 
And I knew not which was lorelier, 

The mother or the child." 

*' Although the print be little, the wh^le matter 
And copy of his father : eye, nose, lip. 
The trick of his frown, his forehead — nay, the rtllef, 
The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek ; his 
Smile— "—Win/er** Tale, 

The next morning Lord Percival proceeded 
to the private lodgings occupied by the Percys. 
Maud was alone, looking even more lovely in 
her simple morning attire than in her rechercM 
toilet of the preceding evening, although by the 
light of day he perceived that she was thinner 
and her colour less brilliant. 

Percival, in former days, used to think that 
there was almost too much brightness in her 
beauty — too much glare, he was wont to express 
it, in her brilliant eyes and complexion, and 
something almost too dazzling in the whiteness 
of her teeth ; but now that a shadow had, as it 
seemed, been cast over her beauty's lustre« 
though it were even that dark hue of sorrow 
which had never before dimmed its brightness, 
yet the subduing effect, he thought, had render- 
e4 her loveliness quite perfect, and he marvel- 
led that such a peerless creature had failed to 
draw even a dissipated husband from the un- 
hallowed paths in which he trod. 

Maud was at the piano when Percival enter- 
ed, and as he ascended the stairs he recognised 
the beautiful voice ho so well remembered at 
Sutherland Manor. 

But, though the voice was the same, the 
tones were altered : there was a mournful 
sound in their intonation. They seemed to tell 
the tale. 

** Thou hast wept, and thou hast parted— 
Thou hast been forsaken long — 
Thou hast watched for steps that came not baek, 
I know it by thy song." 

Percival asked if she sang as much as cno, 
and she answered with a sigh, 

** Not quite. Mr. Percy is very fond of a 
song now and then to my guitar, but he is not 
very musical ; therefore — " 

She paused, and the colour mounted to her 
temples. Lord Percival thought to himself, 

** She is thinking of one, perhaps, who was 
musical." 

He felt curious to know what effect the men- 
tion of Arthur Balfour's name would prodaop, 
and in order to lead to the subject, he contin- 
ued by saying, 

*< And I am not musical either ; I am sony 
to say — " 

*'Does May keep up her singing?" asked 
Maud, hurriedly. 

" She is always very good about it," he re- 
plied, " and never refuses when I petition for a 
song; but I do not think your father caret 
much for music now." 

Maud slightly bent her head to hide a tear 
that started to her eyes. 

" How he loved it once I" e.hAl^^'^^ 

** Kw^ 'ft^ViV«;'' «iW!CCYW«3^ ^^^^v^-'Si^N ^^-^ss^ 



wife she bad chosen to be, and, as sucb, sY^e\>a^ftlvfto\\^^\ft^'^^V^Xv«av\?^.^'^^'^"«^^ 
must reap the almost inevitable fate. SlWV Yi\»\ wiV>oaft fex Nq^»X ^1 ^^^a>a^'si>^^^^ - 
keart blbd ,,/ May's sister. 
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rather relaxed in her diligence ; though, when 
I possess a little more authority over her, I 
shall make her turn over a new leaf.'* 

There was a slight pause, and then Maud 
again liHed up her eyes to his face. 

** Arthur is quite well, I hope,*' she said, in a 
calm, low voice. 

" Quite well," replied Percival : " he is now 
with his regiment in Ireland. Mr. Sutherland 
hopes to have him again with him in the winter ; 
but he is such a good soldier, and so wedded 
to his profession, that he does not like to absent 
himself for any time from his duties." 

And there the subject dropped, for Maud, as 
he spoke, became so pale that he felt anxious 
to turn from a conversation which called up 
.ioch painful emotion ; and the colour soon re- 
turned to her cheek, and a look of brighter joy 
shone in her eyes than he had yet seen, for the 
voice of a young child was heard on the stairs, 
and exclaiming, '*0h, there is my little bird 
singing," she sprang to the door, and returned 
bearing in her arms a creature lovely as the 
imagination could have pictured the child of 
Maud Percy, and there was the bright complex- 
ion, the golden hair of her childhood, although 
the countenance and features were not hers, 
but the miniature likeness of his handsome fa- 
ther. 

The beautiful boy received sufficient admira- 
tion from Percivd to satisfy even a young 
mother's tenacious>j)ride and tenderness, and 
sho smiled an arch smile at the caress he lav- 
ished upon the babe, after remarking his won- 
derful likeness to his Aunt May. For a time 
Lord Percival could have fancied himself in the 
presence of the joyous, light-hearted Maud Suth- 
erland, so merry was her laugh as she sported 
with her little Harry. 

Voices at length were heard approaching, and 
Mr. Percy, accompanied by some other gentle- 
men, entered the room. 

" Oh, you here, little rogue !" exclaimed Har- 
ry Percy ; and, after having cordially greeted 
Lord Percival, he lifted up the child, who, on 
his entrance, had stretched out his arms, call- 
ing ** Papa ! papa !" and caressed him tenderly, 
w^ile Maud's restless eyes might have been seen 
watching his every look and movement with 
eager pleasure, even while she gave that atten- 
tion to her visiters that courtesy enjoined. 

Her guests, however, seemed pretty well to 
know the most effectual means of winning a 
smile from their lovely hostess, for none failed 
to notice and admire her child, or loudly to ap- 
plaud the little feats of Percy's own teaching, 
which he amused himself by making his intel- 
ligent boy exhibit. 

'* I never saw so striking a likeness as little 
Harry is to you, Mrs. Percy," murmured one 
of the group, who was seated by her side. " A 
lovely boy ! such eyes !" and his own were fixed 
OD those of Maud. 

** Little Harry's eyes arc blue," was her short, 
eold answer ; *< any one who has once looked 
at them must have seen that they are the coun- 
terpart of Mr. Percy's." 

" A bad hit that of yours, Vesey !" exclaim- 
ed Percy, whose quick ears nothing ever esca- 
ped, 89 be turned his quizzing glance on his 

Preaentfy the whole room resoanded with \ 



laughter, for the child, having for tomo tun 
pointed in one direction with his little finger, 

S renounced the unintelligible words ** di— dl" 
[r. Percy, much amused, said, 

" Do you know what the young dog, is caUlng 
for now 1 You shall see the best fun in the world. 
Come, Maud, where have you hidden your son's 
favourite playthings 1" 

And, in spite of a slight frown of disapproba- 
tion from Mrs. Percy, and the words ** I have 
put them away, dear Harry," he insisted on her 
pfoducing the dice-box, at the sight of wbkk 
the babe clapped his tiny hands with glee, and, 
encouraged by the plaudits of Percy and the oth- 
er gentlemen, proceeded to shake and throw.the 
dice, his little bead on one side — the expression 
of his eye,' every movement, every gesture so 
exact an imitation of his father, that even Maud 
Qould not for a moment forbear a smUe, though, 
when one of the party observed, ** There*s no 
mistaking now whose counterpart he is, Mrs. 
Percy : he will indeed be a Harry Percy — a true 
chip of the old block," the smile had vanished, 
a look of care overspread her brow, and as she 
gravely watched her boy, an involuntary sigh 
heaved from her bosom. 

" Ah ! here is Mrs. Percy sighing at the 
thoughts oCher son resembling his father," said 
Vesey, laughing. " What do you say to that, 
Percy 1" 

«* Oh, I dare say— I dare say," replied Percy, 
quickly glancing at Maud. '* Of course, it is 
quite unusual for a lady to consider iier husband 
as a model for imitation. I ido not expect 4o be 
an exception to the rule." 

" Then I should advise Mrs. Percy to remove 
her son from your training, for he promises to be 
your /ac ftim/e," persisted Vesey. - 

*' Oh, there's no fear of my interfering in bit 
education. I quite agree with Mrs. Percy as to 
the policy of making him as much unlike his 
father as possible." 

But, though these words were spoken appa- 
rently in Harry Percy's usual frank, off-hand 
manner, there mingled in their tone a slight 
tinge of bitterness, which did not wholly escape 
Lord Percival. He saw, too, Maud's cheek flush 
and her eyes turn uneasily towards him. The 
entrance of the nurse for the child, howevoTy 
changed the current of the conversation 



CHAPTER LX. 

** Sh« felt her dream of happiness was gone. 

But hope^ still lingering, bhed its hearenly ray 
Like the fair star that in the waters shmie 
Still bright, though they werp gliding fast away." 

LoBD Percival was thrown much into the so 
ciety of the Percys during his stay at Baden, 
and had ample opportunity of judging how mat 
ters stood between them ; but as he had no in 
clination to act as reporter of their private af- 
fairs in his letters to May, his information con- 
cerning Maud was principally confined to ac- 
counts of the loveliness of her child, her owi 
beauty and attractive demeanour, her undimin- 
ished affection for hftr father and sister. 

One oA-repeated question of the anxious May 
he always evaded answering, " Was she hap- 
py V for day ai\.eit d«5 tcvoxft ^kiVV^ ^^oTmtkoed fciini 
she was not BO. Aikdi-TiYi^ ii!qX\ '^Q^wii^^:^!^. 
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J have replied to that iaquiry, bat he shrank 
Irom wonnding the heart of his innocent, trust- 
ing May by the commnnication. A brief retro- 
spect of the past eighteen months will enlighten 
our readers upon the subject. 

We may remember how the unhappy Maud 
quailed in terror before the startling reception 
her pathetic expostulation received from her 
husband the night of the ball at Brussels. Tru- 
ly, never again had Percy been annoyed by a 
word, an allusion to the awful subject, though 
not the less did fervent prayers ascend to heav- 
en that the work of reformation in her husband's 
heart and life, which she had once presumptu- 
ously dared to hope htr influence could accom- 
plish, might be effected by Him who can do all 
things ; and soon as she saw him plunge deeper 
and deeper into the dreaded pursuit, and hope 
gradually grew dim and then faded into resig- 
nation, the words of her father, in the dark, 
thinking hours of midnight, would rise fresh and 
distinct before her. 

** God forbid that any one I love should make 
the trial — should risk her happiness for the 
chance of alluring the heart of a worldling from 
his vices and follies, especially a gambler ! Her 
love and welfare would soon be less important 
in his eyes than the turn of a die or the speed 
of a horse !" 

Agonizing thoughts and feelings would disturb 
her soul ; still she would exclaim, 

" But he loves me still — he loves none but 
me !" and that idea would lessen the magnitude 
of every other evil, and she would add, 

** Oh, heavenly Father, in mercy preserve me 
that love, though I deserve nothing at thy 
hands !" and hen, with glad eagerness, she 
would seize j^on the slightest proof or symp- 
tom of her husband's undiminished attention 
and tenderness, which still, either in society or 
at home, he continued to bestow upon her. 

When the time of her child's birth approach- 
ed, and she ceased to mix in the gayeties at 
Brussels, she was almost reconciled to the 
many long, weary hours she spent alone by the 
increase of allbctionate endearment, the little 
kindnesses and attentions which Harry too 
well knew how to make doubly pleasing when 
with her. 

Still, at this trying period, how often had poor 
Maud's heart yearned for a mother^ soothing 
support to raise her drooping spirits, and cheer 
her in her moments of depression. 

How seldom does Providence fail to raise up 
some friend in our necessity ! 

Not many weeks before her confinement, 
Harry Percy announced his desire of quitting 
Brussels for Ems. It was April, the season 
when that town is insufferably dull. Some of 
his particular friends were at Ems, and it would 
k be quite as well, he thought, that the event 
ahouid take place there ; so thither they depart- 
ed. Apartments in a quiet situation were se- 
cured for them, and there their child was born. 

Maud was strolling in a little garden belong- 
ing to the house a few evenings before her con- 
finement, enjoying the sweet Spring air. Alone 
was she, for Percy, apparently much against 
his inclination, had been persuaded to join a 
party of friends on an expedition which was to 
detain ihem a few days. She felt at that mo- 
meat peculiarly lonely and depresaed. 
O 



** This time last year !" she repeatea to her 
self, and what bitter, agonizing pangs those 
words inflicted ; and as a bird, as if in mockery 
and spite poured its tumoltaous evening song 
into her ear, she leaned her head upon her hand 
and wept. 

** Are you not afraid of sitting so lightly 
clothed in the damp airl" were the words 
which at length roused her A'om her painful 
revery, spoken in a voice which was music to 
her senses, for it was kind, and, moreover, it 
was conveyed through the medium of an Eng- 
lish tongue. , 

Maud immediately recognised the speaker. 

A lady had lately taken apartments in that 
house, and her sitting-room opened into the 
same garden. Lucy had made acquaintance 
with her maid, and even had said to her mis- 
tress, 

^ I am sure, ma'am, it would be a blessing if 
Mrs. Raymond could sit with you sometimes 
when Mr. Percy is away. It is not good for 
you to be moping here all day alone at such a 
time ; and she might be very useful to you in 
many ways when you are ill, for. Lord knows ! 
you have nothing but a pack of ignoramuses 
about you. They seem such quiet, respectable 
folks, sodiflferent from the people we have gen- 
erally fallen in with at these places." , 

But Maud had felt no inclination to follow 
Lucy's advice. With true English reserve, she 
was ever averse to making advances to stran • 
gers, and since ^be had been on the Continent, 
had never met with any one calculated to lessen 
or remove this prejudice. 

But when Mrs. Raymond thus addressed her, 
she at once felt that Lucy had been right. She 
was diflferent from any one she had seen since she 
left home, and the heart of the young creature 
yearned gladly towards l^sr. For the first time 
in the land of strangers, she had found one of 
her mother's kind. 

The smile was returned, the kind words 
gratefully answered, and their acquaintance 
ended not there. 

The hour of trial arrived, and found the hus- 
band still absent, for the event had not been 
anticipated until some days later. Mrs. Ray- 
mond acted towards the lonely Maud the part 
of the tenderest mother; and Percy, hazily 
summoned back to Ems, found his wife safe, 
and, to his surprise, seated by the bedside a 
distinguished-looking woman, who, though nei- 
ther young nor handsome, he afterward pro- 
nounced to Maud " a charming person." 

He was all gratitude for her kindness to his 
wife; entreated her not to let his return de- 
prive his dear invalid of her valuable society, oi 
himself of the pleasure of improving their ao 
quaintance. Harry was not a person to scare 
away any lady, and they quickly became excel- 
lent friends. 

Mrs. Raymond's history was soon learned. 
She was the Widow of a distinguished ofllcer, 
and had an only son, for whose sake she had 
left her own country for a residence in Germa- 
ny, he having entered as a student at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen. Her income was small, but 
she had evidently moved wi \.^<^ Vjrs^. ^sisj^N:^^ 
at^dYiCT cXv^etlviV ^\e^^>i5Jvft ^sr^tjc^^x^tw^v^xv ^^\r^ 
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iowed to do aught but lie quietly listening, and, 
as it were, drinking in her husband's words as 
she fixed her eyes on his animated face, bless- 
ing Mrs. Raymond in her heart for being the 
means of keeping him so long in her sight, and 
away from the constant bite noir of her own 
thoughts whenever he was absent — the gaming- 
table ! 

Mrs. Raymond had known too much of the 
world not to trace, through all the fascination 
of Harry Percy, his true character, and when 
she began more fully to observe the class of 
society to which he was so entirely devoted, 
she marvelled not what was the silent, secret 
care which mixed with the ardent love that 
beamed forth in every look and word of his 
young and lovely Maud : an expression of anx- 
ious excitement, far different from the calm, 
confiding affection so beautiful and gratifying to 
witness in a wife towards her husband ; still, 
she knew not for some time the melancholy de- 
tails which rendered her feelings so peculiarly 
and painfully susceptible. 

One evening, as Maud lay on a sofa, her in- 
fant sleeping in her arms, Mrs. Raymond was 
seated by her side, indulging her maternal feel- 
ings by pouring forth to her young friend all 
the fove and pride which filled her heart, des- 
esnting on the beauty — the talents of her only 
eon, and the mother's eyes glistened and over- 
flowed with joyful emotion when she more es- 
pecially dwelt upon his devoted affection for 
herself. 

" Oh, Mrs. Percy," she ended by saying, 
** may you know the blessing of possessing a 
dutiful, grateful child like mine, and then, if all 
else on earth is taken from you, still will you 
be rich !" 

Her listener's head was lowly bent over her 
babe, and deep sobsaburst from her heaving 
bosom. 

Mrs. Raymond knew that Maud had lately 
lost her mother, and she attributed her emotion 
to tender recollections of that parent called 
forth by the last words, and she felt her love 
and interest in the motherless girl increase still 
more powerfully. She took her hand affection- 
ately, and said with feeling, 

" May that darling child be to you all that 
mine is to me — all that I am sure you, my dear 
young friend, have been to your mother /" 

An exclamation of horror — almost a shriek, 
burst from Mrs. Percy's lips, and, turning her 
eyes wildly on Mrs. Raymond, she cried, 

" I broke my mother*8 heart, and my father's 
bitter words are forever ringing in my ear. I 
proved the curse of all who loved me. My' 
child !" she continued, in a soAer but still ago- 
nized tone, as she quieted the cries of the babe, 
disturbed by her agitation, by pressing it still 
closer to her bosorii, " can I presume to hope 
that you will be permitted to prove to your 
mother a blessing! Mrs. Raymond, if you 
knew all, you would not be surprised when I 
say that I dread to hear this little treasure pro- 
nounce my name— call me mother ! What have 
I to do with such a sweet blessing 1" 

And then from her overcharged heart she 
poared forth a. full confession of her filial errors 
— Iier j'mpetuoas, wilful conduct, even from a 
cbild-^tbe selSsb, sinful step which she had 
iaken, which haa destroyed her suffering parent, 



and blasted forever the happiness of her father | 
but even in the agitation of the moment not a 
word escaped h^r lips calculated to throw tba 
slightest shadow of blame on her husband, 
though Mrs. Raymond could easily f^ up ii 
her imagination all that Maud omitted in her 
narrative. 

From that hour the affection and gratitude 
of Maud and the interest of Mrs. Raymond in- 
creased tenfold ; and not only was the strong, 
religious mind of the latter employed most ju- 
diciously in cfilming and comforting the strick- 
en conscience of our heroine by strengthening 
her hopes and faith in Him who is a God ot 
mercy as well as a God of judgment, but she 
sought to render her worldly knowledge and ex- 
perience also serviceable. ^ 

It was, therefore, when she saw Maud re- 
established in health, and day afler day more 
absorbed in the delightful duties of a mother, 
gratefully receiving, as a proof of her husband's 
kindness and consideration, his sanction to her 
not mixing in the public gayeties at Ems, that, 
a short time before the Percys quitted that 
place for Baden, Mis. Raymond, with extreme 
tact and delicacy, conveyed to Maud her opin- 
ion that a wife should not allow even her ma- 
ternal employments to prevent her sharing in 
the amusements and society of her husband. 

Maud, with nervous eagerness, seized upon 
the hint, and once more hurried into the world, 
shining forth with renewed beauty by her hus- 
band's side ; but alas ! alas ! by degrees it began 
to dawn on her perception, with an agony too 
great for words, that she must not expect him 
to be now exclusively her own — hers alone. 

It was when writhing under the first torture 
of this discovery that she parted from her valu* 
able friend and removed to Baden, where the^ 
had 'principally resided up to the time Lord Per- 
cival found them there. 

Soon afler their arrival at that place a seene 
had occurred very similar to the one described 
at Brussels, only still more painful, equally in- 
effectual. 

Maud, in a moment of uncontrolled wretch- 
edness, ventured to remonstrate with Percy on 
the new source of disquiet his conduct of late 
occasioned her, and again she had been silen- 
ced — vanquished by his never-failing address. 

He plainly, rapidly, and loudly told her that, 
*' if her foolish jealousies were now to haunt 
him wherever he went — ^if the innocent relaxa- 
Hon of talking nonsense to a few silly women 
now and then caused such torment to both her 
and himself, he must confine his pursuits en- 
tirely to those resorts she so much loathed and 
deprecated, places of gambling / His heart was 
hers — ^hers only — ^must ever upon her alone 
be fixed, until, indeed, such scenes of mistrns 
— suspicion, severed the tie which bound him § 
to her !" 

Upon this assurance had poor Maud to ding 
with the tenacity of one who feels that without 
this feeble support every hope — ^nay, even life, 
must perish. J3ut it brought not to her "breast 
the peace and confidence of a happy wife, nei^ 
ther did she feel herself free from those annoy- 
ances which it is often the fate of a neglected 
wife lo eivAviTe. 
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admirers, and disdained the frivolous amuse- 
ment of flirting, how much more now as a wife 
-^a mother! did she loathe and shrink with 
horror from a word, a look, bordering on famil- 
iarity ; and she was strengthened in the midst 
of the difficulties surrounding on^ so young and 
lovely by perceiving that, whatever might be 
his own conduct, her husband was keenly ob- 
servant of that of others towards his wife. 

Harry Percy lived as live hundreds of his 
class ; that is to say, he spent exactly as much 
as was perfectly agreeable, denying himself no 
luxury or enjoyment. Creditors pressed, and 
their claims were not to be evaded or post- 
poned. How they were satisfied Maud knew 
not. She was not troubled with any pecuniary 
communications ; for what could she know of 
money matters 1 He begged her not to inter- 
fere with what she could not possibly under- 
stand. Thus was she always silenced when 
misgivings arose in her mind, and gave her en- 
ergy to broach the subject. 

However, Harry Percy passed quietly from 
Belgium into Germany, and for a brief moment 
the cloud had been dissipated. 

Mr. Sutherland had settled eight hundred a 
year on his daughter, a sum sufficient to main- 
tain her in per^ct comfort on the Continent, 
though, to mark his disapproval of her conduct, 
and to prevent the object of her choice from 
reaping a golden harvest in recompense for his 
dishonourable course of proceeding, the father 
had appropriated to the child who was once the 
heiress of all his wealth an allowance far below 
that which his second daughter would have 
received as a marriage-portion. 

The moments of tranquillity were not.of long 
continuance to the gambler*s wife. 

Debts of honour were incurred, and then she 
was called upon to aid her husband in the diffi- 
culty. She was desired to write to her father 
to beg for money. And she had obeyed — with 
what repugnance may be imagined. Her first 
letter to her father since her marriage — and for 
such a purpose ! But Harry had told her that 
his honour was at stake, and she had, for his 
sake, done that which, for herself, she would 
rather have starved than asked. 

" I have received Mr. (Sutherland's order to 
advance the sum required," was the answer 
through the medium of the solicitor, " with the 
instruction that, for the future, he must beg that 
no more applications be made to him of the 
same nature, viz., for the defrayment of any 
gambling debts incurred by Mr. Percy." 

We all know that the cause from which the 
bitterest feelings flow, rending asunder hearts 
the most closely united, is ** money ;" how much 
more, then, may it widen the breach between 
those already divided ! 

Harry Percy resented the terms in which the 
benefit was conferred, and having been accom- 
modated through the medium of the German 
countess, before introduced to the reader, with 
the sum required, in a moment of pique he re- 
turned the money to Mr. Sutherland. 

From that time Maud had the increased mis- 
ery of imagining her husband sunk still lower 
in the estimation of her father. She lost all 



constraint, far from being intended by May, who, 
the more she heard condemnable in the conduct 
of her brother-in-law, felt only the more irre- 
sistibly drawn in love and pity towards the be- 
loved companion of her childhood, and who, 
with sorrow even deeper than her sister's, felt 
that the correspondence was dying away, or 
only kept up at intervals in a constrained man- 
ner, thus affording little satisfaction to either 
of the beings who really loved each other so 
fondly 



CHAPTER LXI. 

** Ipnty thee let me weep to-niglit ! 
'TIS rarely I am weeping, 
My tears are buried in my hearty 
Like cave-lock'd fountains sleeping . 
But oh ! to-night those words of thine 
Have brought the past before me. 
And shadows of long-Tanish'd years 
Are passing sadly o'er me.'* — L. £. 

Three long months of Lord PercivaPs ban- 
ishment had passed away, and he was begin- 
ning to weary of Baden, a residence possessing 
little to recommend it to those not wedfled to 
dissipation, or to its chief attraction, gaming. 
Some of his friends had lately arrived at Paris, 
and there he resolved to meet them. ^ 

A few evenings before the day of his depar- 
ture he called at the apartments of the Percys, 
whom he found were also preparing for a move 
to Ems the following morning. 

Maud was alone, but she told him she ex- 
pected her husband home ver^Tsoon, and beg- 
ged Lord Percival to remain to see him. She 
listened for some time with apparent' compo- 
sure to her companion, who, with eyes beaming 
with glad anticipation, spoke to her of his future 
plans, but at length her lips quivered, end she 
sought to change the subject by mentioning 
their own removal to Ems. 

" Harry's chief attraction there," she said, 
<< is the roebuck shooting in the Duke of Nas- 
sau's preserves, for which some of his friends 
have made a party." 

Lord Percival rather doubted whether shiB 
was right in her supposition. 

" And you, Mrs. Percy," he said, " do yon 
like Ems 1" 

" Oh yes," she replied, " as well, if not bet- 
ter, than any residence of that description, for 
there my child was born, and there I made a 
very valuable friend ; and though I fear I shall 
not find her now at Ems, still the recollection 
of her affectionate kindness has left a pleasant 
impression of the place on my mind — besides^ 
at this time of year it is quiet." 

♦' Then you are tired of the gayeties of Bn- 
den V continued her companion. 

" It is a life of which every one must soon 
weary," was her answer, accompanied by a 
slight sigh ; " and you, I trust, do not think me 
fond of dissipation 1 No ; tell them at home. 
Lord Percival," she continued, in an altered, 
faltering tone, " tell them that I am not become 
the heartless woman of the world which I fear 
they imagine me now to be.. Lord Percival," 
she added, and she lowered her voice and turn- 
ed away \\ct cs^^^ **'^wi.A "wss^ %^sKfe^^^^^ ^^«*^^ 
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when she chanced to bestow on him a gentle 
smile of thinks, or occasionally joined in the 
conversation, which Harry Percy had soon com- 
menced with him, showing that he was equally 
attracted by the young stranger. 

Many friends of Percy's were at the table ; 
therefore, long before the dinner was finished, 
the repeated mention of his name seemed to 
cause a new light to dawn on the yoifng man*s 
mind, for he evidently regarded both Maud and 
ber husband with more thoughtful interest, and 
on their rising was immediately at their side. 
Frankly and modestly apologizing for his pre- 
sumption, he begged to be permitted to ask 
whether they were not those friends his moth- 
er, Mrs. Raymond, had been so fortunate as to 
meet the previous year, and of whom (and he 
glanced at Maud) he had heard so much. 

With surprise and pleasure they made them- 
selves known, Maud eagerly inquiring if Mrs. 
Raymond was at Ems. Alas ! she was not. 
She was gone to England on business of impor- 
tance. 

" And alone," he added ; ** I begged to be al- 
lowed to accompany her, but she was afraid of 
unsettling my thoughts just now, and left me to 
study hard." 

"Which doubtless you are doing at a great 
rate," said Percy, with an arch smile. 

'* Yes, I assure you till now I have been so 
close a^ my work that I was absolutely obliged 
to take a trip to Ems to clear my brains." 

" Well ! we must have a day together at the 
duke's bucks," said Harry, as Raymond gladly 
accepted the Percys' invitation to take a turn 
with them in the arcade, where, in a bower-like 
sort of orchestra, a full band was playing one 
of Ros^ni^s liveliest airs. ** In short," added 
Percy, " I hope we shall see a irreat deal of you. 
How like he is to his mother, Maud ! his voice 
•"-4iis smile ! I wonder we did not at once guess 
who he was !" 

*' I thought it was a face we ought to have 
known," replied Maud, with a sweet smile ; •' it 
was very stupid of me, when I had so many live- 
ly descriptions of your person, and even con- 
stantly looked at a picture of Louis Raymond, 
though certainly it represented a pretty boy of 
ten years old." 

*' And as I am now an ugly boy of more than 
*,wenty," he replied, laughing, *• it is not very 
likely to have assisted you in recognising me 
any more than the {^rtial picture of my dear 
jaother." 

" How you mM love her !" said Maud, with 
whom he was now alone, Harry Percy having 
oeen arrested in his progress by another group, 
to whom she had merely bowed coldly as she 
passed on. 

** Love her !" and the young man's dark eyes 
were lifted with a deep, earnest expression to 
her face ; " I should, indeed, be a wretch of in- 
gratitude if I did not. If you only knew what 
a mother she is to me — ^the sacrifices she makes 
for my comfort and benefit !" 

** And I am quite certain," interposed Maud, 
** from all she told me, you are a blessing to 
ner." % 

** I hope, 1 some degree, I contribute to her 

happiness ; out I am full of faults, Mrs. Percy. 

I /ear I inconvenience her by getting rid of too 

louch moi^ey, though I never hear a word about 



it from her. A college life is expensiva even 
in Germany ; but," continued he, ** a ricn dd ^ 
uncle ot mine is just dead, who ought to have 
left me something handsome, and that is the 
affair which has taken my mother to England. 
If such proves the case, I shall then have the 
happiness of feeling that she will have no longer 
pecuniary cares to trouble her, and what joy 
that will be ! Really, Mrs: Percy, you must 
forgive me for troubling you with all these do- 
mestic details, as if I had known you for years, 
but from having heard so much about you, I 
fancy I have really made your friendship long 
ago." 

** At all events," replied Mrs. Percy, ** I think 
you need not apologize to one towards whom 
your dear mother acted as she would have done 
for a daughter. I am, be assured, deeply inter- 
ested in all whom she loves, and I warmly wisL 
her success in her present mission." 

At that moment a man passed close by them, 
who young Raymond was surprised to see 
touch his hat with an air of easy assurance to 
Mrs. Percy, for his appearance did not seem 
such as to give him a right to that privilege^ 
and he wondered not that she scarcely returned * 
the salutation, and averted her head with a half 
offended, half disgusted air. Raymond was fa- 
voured with a scrutinizing survey ; and when 
he turned, half inclined to resent th^ imperti- 
nence of the man's demeanour, he saw he had 
joined Mr. Percy's party, and was greeted with 
the utmost cordiality : it was Holloway. 

Let us listen to a few words of the conversa- 
tion which took place between the group of 
loungers; 

*' By-the-by, Percy, who is that young fellow 
walking with your wifel" inquired Sir John 
Turton, a tall, pale man of about forty, with a 
voice peculiar from its low, soft tone, his man- 
ner remarkable from its insinuating address. 

" His name is Raymond," replied Percy ; 
** his father was a general, who died some years 
ago : an excellent family, I believe. His moth- 
er was very kind to Mrs. Percy when she was 
ill, and we feel bound to show him civility." 

" Raymond ! Oh yes," interrupted Hollo- 
way, with a significant wink, '* I know all about 
him : old Ravenhill, who died the other day, 
must have been his uncle. I used to have deal- 
ings with him once upon a time." 

** Has he any expectations — that promising 
young fellow, I meani" demanded the same 
soft voice of Sir John Turton, his serpent eyes 
following at the same time the youth. 

** Oh, I take it. Sir John," resumed Hollo- 
way, with another knowing twitch of his face, 
as he fell back with the worthy baronet behind 
the rest. 

We will not intrude upon their private con- 
ference. 

A few minutes after, Raymond, all life and 
gayety, was standing laughing and talking with 
Percy and his companions, to whom he had 
been introduced, Maud having returned to the 
hotel with her little boy, whom she had encoun 
tered returning from his walk, and Sir John, at 
his own request, was speedily added to his new 
acquaintances. 

No doubt the unsuspicious Raymond esteem* 
\ ed h\mse\{ mo&l {oxvvxik^x^ '\i!i\k€vii^x«^vi^\si 
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»Q flattering a manner into the society of such 
an agreeable and aristocratic set ol his country- 
men, by whom, also, his own ready wit and tal- 
ented conversation seemed so well appreciated. 
The flattered and inexperienced youth ceased 
to' heed the fact that the questionable-looking 
individual Holloway was also suffered among 
thom,*and on terms of the greatest familiarity ; 
that he heard topics broached familiarly and 
constantly which he had ever been taught to 
shun — to look upon as sin, even from his infan- 
cy : a lesson impressed upon his mind with the 
deepest anxiety by his mother, from the cir- 
cumstance of his uncle. Lord Ravenhill, having 
nearly beggared his estate by gambling. Dis- 
tress and excitement had subsequently pro- 
duced insanity ; and when long years had con- 
siderably amended the state of his affairs, he 
could no longer enjoy his recruited fortune, a 
part of which Mrs. Raymond now hoped might 
pass to her son. 

Did the thought flash across the young man*s 
mind that Harry Percy, whom his artless na- 
ture had begun to regard as the paragon of ev- 
erything delightful in a gentleman, was the very 
person his mother had declared was, with all 
his attractions, the last man with whom she 
' would wish her son to become too greatly fas- 
cinated 1 No, Raymond only beheld in bis new 
friend the kind-hearted, frank, agreeable Harry 
Percy : by him into what coil could he possibly 
be led 1 

And, readers, do Harry Percy the justice to 
believe that the base idea which filled the minds 
of others never even for a moment glanced 
across his imagination. Faulty — infatuated ! 
it was his own ruin which he seemed ever bent 
on achieving, not that of others ; far less would 
he have meditated the destruction of a young 
and unsuspecting friend. But whether he were 
therefore cleansed in the sight of Heaven from 
all implication in the villany that followed, who 
dare sayl Harry Percy had read the words, 
*• Have no fellowship with the works of dark- 
ness, but rather reprove them." He had turned 
a deaf ear to this admonition. He had fellow- 
ship with the works of darkness, and upon his 
bead fell the dreadful responsibility of example. 
Might not he fall under this awful denunciation 1 
— *» He judgeth c?eiy one according to his 
works." 

h is well known by those who hava visited 
the different watering-places of Germany that 
at Ems the rooms are little frequented except by 
the very lowest and ill-looking set of beings ; 
nevertheless, it must not be presumed from this 
that there gambling prevails less than where it 
is less public. No, at those more aristocratic 
and elegant meetings, held at the private lodg- 
ings of gentlemen — nobles ! — ^that most hateful 
process, by which the cool, calculating villain 
fleeces the thoughtless and wavering, is too 
often in full action. 

Young Raymond was not, therefore, startled 
by being called upon to follow his new acquaint- 
ances into any of those dens of iniquity, which 
it did not surprise him to see Holloway enter, 
nor was be embarrassed by having to decline 
so doing, as he must have d)ne according to a 
promise extracted by his mother : on the con- 
trary, most of the group, and Sir John in panlo- 
olar, looked too eiegantly refined ♦» to ha^e uo 
locked b 3 Kpu in this unhallowed air.*' 
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A shooting excursion '^as arranged for the 
following day, and that evening Raymond spent 
in the Percys* saloon, completely winning the 
heart of his beautiful hos^^ess by a good game of 
romps with little Harr>. They were mostly 
alone, for, though a ftw gentlemen, among 
whom was Sir John Turton, dropped in during 
the first part of the evening, by degrees they 
had soon disappeared. 

" Are you going for a stroll this fine night 1** 
said Sir John, addressing Raymond before he 
departed ; and the young man was on the point 
of declaring his willingness to do so, when, in a 
somewhat hasty tone, Harry Percy exclaimed, 

'* What ! going already, Raymond 1 I though 
you had prevailed on Mrs. Percy to give y< 'i 
some music. I am sure she quite reckons upo 
your society for the rest of the evening.'* 

" Oh, if I am not intruding upon Mrs. Percy, 
I shall be but too delighted," he eagerly replied, 
and consequently remained. 

Maud felt some surprise, at the moment at the 
anxiety visible in her hupband's manner as he 
pressed Raymond to stay with her, but oAen 
and often, in after days, diu Fhe recall those few 
words, and cling to them a? the only means of 
removing from her heart a part, at least, of the 
torturing, agonizing thoughts nhich weighed it 
down even to the earth. 

In a few days young Raymond appeared to 
have become almost domesticated with the 
Percys ; in short, never happy but in the society 
of either Maud or her husband. 0( the former 
he became quite the cavaUere serventCt seeming 
to enjoy her conversation even more than that 
of her husband, and to delight in the calm of her 
presence rather than in the exciting j;:ursuit8 of 
Percy and his friends. 

Manly and high-spirited, there was also in hi* 
nature a gentleness of manner, an aln&ost bo> 
ish simplicity and purity of mind, wk»ch emd 
nated, no doubt, from his having from a chird 
been constantly with a mother who posseM«d 
so richly all those qualities of heart and (bind 
calculated to yield ** the deep, controlhng influ- 
ence" which Heaven has ordained should link 
together the mother and the son, and which, un-« 
like aught other on earth, even amid the strong 
passions of increasing years, is seldom totally 
severed. 

Louis Raymond had lost no time in^writing 
to his parent to inform her of the new friends 
he had made, descanting enthusiastically on 
their kindness — ^their fascination. He little ima- 
gined with what feelings of. dread and sorrow 
Mrs. Raymond would learn that the man whom 
her inexperienced son held forth as the very 
model of all perfection and excellence was Har- 
ry Percy ! 

Oh ! that time for once could have stayed iXs 
course from the day the son^s letter was de- 
spatched to that which brought the mother^s re- 
ply to it ; for truly, if her earnest warning could 
have availed to turn a wavering mortal from 
destruction, that epistle would not have been 
written in vain ; but alas !' ere it was penned, 
L^uis had dipped his feet in the magic stream, 
whose property it is to draw irresistibly into its 
tide the unfortunate victim, deepef and deeper, 
till he is sucked mtA v^.-^ x^«K«w%N»7is«2w»>N*sf^ 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

*' .jMCiate ogtd aperanza roi eM'ntrate." 

Dakti's Iitferno. 

Fom nearly a week a/Ver her acquaintance 
with young Louis Raymond, Maud's evenings 
had been spent chiefly in his society alone, for 
he never failed to beg that he might pass an 
hour or two with her. He was passionately 
fond of music, an4 it was a pleasure to sing to 
him. And then he would read to her, and talk 
of his mother, and thus agreeably while away 
the time which would otherwise have been 
spent by her in solitary sadness, or miserable 
reflections called forth by knowing that, under 
the very same roof, from the moment her hus- 
band quitted her presence till too often the pale 
gray dawn broke in upon his unhallowed vigils 
and on her sleepless eyes, he was employed in 
recklessly sacrificing his substance — his health, 
both of soul and body— at the base shrine he 
worshipped. 

One evening, however, Harry Percy had sat 
with her later than usual, and Louis Raymond 
was there in almost mad spirits ; for that morn- 
ing a letter, crossing the one he had lately de- 
spatched to his mother, had arrived, informing 
him that, by the death of his uncle, a sum far 
exceeding their expectations would devolve on 
him. There was, indeed, some chance of the 
will being disputed by a relative on the score of 
the doubt of the sanity of the testator at the 
time he made his will ; still, the legal opinions 
were in young Raymond's favour, and Harry 
Percy good-naturedly entered with his usual 
energy into the hopes and joys of his young 
friend. 

** bh, do not go quite yet, Harry !'' said Maud, 
with beseeching earnestness, when at length, 
after one or two messages brought by the ser- 
vant, he had, with a look of reluctance, risen to 
depart ** I shall retire to my room in half an 
hour : stay with me till then." 

There was a look of eager gratitude upon her 
countenance, and in the tone with which, when 
he acquiesced, she thanked him, which struck 
young Raymond, who, in his usual frank, art- 
less manner, exclaimed, « 

"Why, Mrs. Percy, I should imagine you 
need not be so very grateful. It must, indeed, 
be something very powerful — some very fasci- 
nating attraction, which could draw any one 
away from your society : don't you think so, 
Mr. Percy 1" 

Probably, had the youth reflected before he 
spoke, he would have had more tact than to 
have made this speech, and certainly the next 
moment he wished it unsaid, for (le saw by Mrs. 
Percy's face that he had uttered something 
mal a proposj and Percy changed the subject in 
somewhat a hasty tone. 

A knock at the door at this moment interrupt- 
ed the trio, and Sir John Turton, accompanied 
by another gentleman, entered the room: the 
former, with the most humble apologies for the 
intrusion, seated himself by Maud. 

** Damer," he said, ** had come in search of 
Percy, who was in great request, in consequenee 
of some diflScult question which could not be 
settled without him : he feared they were sadly 
diBturbing Mra. Percy." 
*'Tou are, indeed,'* was the answer that 
au/i^bt have been read in the L'stener's expres- 



sive countenance as she watched her hasbanh 
quickly drawn into exciting conversation Im 
Lord George ; and as, apparently forgetftil of aU 
besides, he soon took his arm and left the room, 
she inwardly murmured, " Could yon not h^va 
left him with me in peace for one evening 1" 

Sir John met with no encouragement to r» 
main, but he lingered for some time, convMr. 
sing so agreeably with Louis Raymond that the 
latter thought Mrs. Percy might have mingled 
somewhat more of graciousness and less of 
hauteur in her deportment towards her guest. 

At length, at the suggestion of Louis, who 
knew it was past her hour for retiring, both 
gentlemen took leave of their hostess and de- 
parted together, and Maud, not many minntes 
after, left the room. 

To reach the flight of stairs which led to her 
bedchamber, she had to turn some way down a 
long gallery, at the extremity of which was 
situated the apartment given up to the use of 
Harry Percy and his associates during their stay 
at Ems, for what purpose Maud too well knew, 
and she was accustomed to fly with rapid steps 
and suspended breath from its vicinity, as 
though she feared sounds might meet her ears 
far more terrible and abhorrent now than even 
when she first heard them at Wisbaden on the 
commencement of her career as a gambler's 
wife. 

But this night Maud paused when she reach- 
ed the staircase, for she had perceived, as she 
glided up the gallery. Sir John Turton and 
Louis Raymond standing at a little distance in 
advance, and she heard words which painfully 
arrested her attention, and made her stop on 
the first step, and then stand as if rooted to the 
spot. 

** What ! are you afraid of us, my good fel- 
low 1'^ said Sir John, in a gentle, bantering 
tone ; ** well, you are very wise, I dare say, but, 
for my part, I think you are just as likely to fall 
into mischief by sitting so much with that beau- 
tiful woman." 

Maud hardly distinguished the words of Ray- 
mond's answer — her heart was beating too hi^h 
with indignation ; and Sir John continued, m 
the same mild, patronising accents, bnt with- 
out any approach to derision, 

** Oh no ! I admire your prudence and obedi- 
ence vastly. Don't think I wish to lead yon 
into playing against your conscience — no! I 
have too great a regard for you. I merely 
thought it would amuse you to come with us, 
and look on a little while, instead of going to 
bed at this early time of night ; but — " 

At this moment the door of the room had 
opened to admit a servant canrying in wine and 
refreshments, and from thence issued a blaze of 
light, together with sounds which, to an inex- 
perience ear, might have seemed merriment, 
but to the wife of one of those revellers, how 
different ! ** The drunkard's fancied bliss** 
would not have echoed more harshly on her 
senses than did the noise ^ those excited 
voices, or rather that voices for only one seemed 
to reach her, and it was her husband's ! 

She forgot all but him. For one instant a 

sudden desperate impulse swayed her : to fly 

to him — ^brave all ! — shame derision -^ven hiM 

anger, aci<i onee iiikx^ etiVt^aX V\m tA €ciUow her 

\ from thai YialeQ. v^\r--\\v<o»e\»«xA\xi\«fiXK^\^NA^^ 
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But this excitement only lasted for a moment . 
the next bad told her it would be all in vain, 
and her burning heart had sunk into the de- 
sparing resignation of a gambUr^s wife ! She 
would have shrunk quietly away, but another 
glance around her recalled her to the circum- 
stances which had at first arrested her progress. 

The opening of that door had produced a 
totally dissimilar effect on young Raymond's 
mind: nothing could have more opportunely 
ooeurred to aid the tempter's design. An inex- 
pressible longing to join that bright scene of 
gayety sprang to his young heart, and Maud 
beheld him hurrying, by Sir John's side, to- 
wards (a horrid foreboding whispered to her 
heart) hi* destruction ! 

The face of his mother — his doting mother, 
teemed to rise up before her. She darted into 
the vestibule, Louis's name faintly issuing from 
tor lips — too faintly for him to hear, and she 
was forced to stop and press her hands over 
her eyes to hide the picture which from the 
q^ door burst upon her view. When she 
again uncovered them, all she beheld was the 
door dosed on the new victim. 

At that moment she saw a waiter approach- 
ing. She hurried to meet him, and steadying 
her voice, desired him to go and tell Mr. Ray- 
mond she wished to speak to him for a moment 
in her sitting-room, whither she retired, await- 
ing in breathless anxiety the resalt of her mes- 
sage. But minute after minute fled, yet he 
came not; and at length, with a sickening 
■hndder at her heart, she went to her bed- 
room to pray that the widow's only son might 
escape the snare that surrounded him. 

" Harry ! did Louis Raymond play last night 1" 
was the eager, trembling question she asked her 
husband the next mining. 

*' Play ! that he did, and monstrous good luck 
he had, like all young beginners." 

*' Harry, this must not be — for his mother's 
sake save him." 

" I, Maud 1 What can I do 1 I cannot act 
;he part of Cerberus to all the foolish boys who 
fall in my way." 

" But you can surely speak to him 1 Oh, for 
mercy's sake, tell him the danger ho is incur- 
ring." 

" I tell him ! A pretty person I am to lec- 
ture on such a subject : much good it would do, 
truly !" 

A deep sigh was Maud'ff answer. 

" No," continued Harry, with more serious- 
ness ; "but really I would advise you to give 
vour protegk a hint that he had better keep out 
of the way of mischief You can do what to 
me is impossible — and even with you it will re- 
quire much delicate tact:- that is, warn him 
against becoming on terms of too great intima- 
cy and confidence with Sir John Turton, and 
one or two of the others, but especially Turton, 
for, enite noua, he is a slippery hand for any 
young fellow to fall into." 

*<Must I warn him against those whom he 
aces are my husband's associates 1 who are 
even suffered in his wife's presence, and yet 
whom he considers so vile 1" oried Maud, in an 
irrepressible tone of bitter remonstrance. " Oh 
God ! is it among such as these my precious 
diild is destmed henceforth to mingle V* And 
hea the poor yoang wife saw the dreaded 
P 
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frown darken the brow of her still fondly-Iovec 

Harry, his eyes assume the angry expression 

she could never bear to behold, and she hU 

her face on his bosom, and murmured in timid 

accents, 

" Oh, forgive me — forgive me !" 

♦ #♦♦♦♦* 

In the course of that day Louis Raymond ap- 
peared before Maud Percy. He was in his usu- 
al high spirits, and came the bearer of a beauti 
ful and expensive toy for the little Harry, but 
which, to his surprise, the mother, with some 
coldness, but more of sadness in her manner, 
declined accepting. 

" My dear Mrs. Percy, you quite distress me. 
I did not think you would consider it a liberty, 
my pleasing myself by thus trying to ingratiate 
the favour of my little friend." 

" It is very kind of you," hesitated Maud, 
" but—" 

" You need not have any fear that I am ruin- 
ing myself," he continued, laughing and colour- 
ing ; '* you have no idea how rich I have sud- 
denly become." 

" Mr. Raymond," said Maud, '* I must apolo- 
gize for presuming to speak to you upon a sub- 
ject which I am aware you may think no con- 
cern of mine ; but, for the sake of your dear 
mother, I will frankly and at once teU you that 
I have a striking horror, a superstitious dread, 
of anything, even the merest trifle, bought with 
the price of sin ; and if my fears are rightly 
founded, thus it is with the riches of which you 
boast." 

"Sin, Mrs. Percy!" exclaimed the young 
man, astounded by this solemn harangue, ana 
still more by the penetrating glance she fixed 
on his face with her large, piercing eyes. " Sin ! 
That is rather a severe term, I must say, for— 
for—" 

" Mr. Raymond," she concluded, " had you 
last night no pangs of conscience which whis- 
pered to you * Forbear !' Could you think that 
your mother would have sanctioned the deed I 
Did no anxious, tender warning from her lips 
ring reproachfully in your ears 1 If so, what 
could it be but sin V 

"You are quite right, Mrs. Percy," replied 
Louis ; " I did think of my mother when Sir 
John invited me into the room. I remembered 
her horror at anything like play, and that ought 
to have been sufficient to have kept me away ; 
but I don't know how it V7as : I saw all looking 
so brilliant and gay, that it seemed dull to go off 
to bed and leave such agreeable company, so in 
I went, and there I found Mr. Perey." 

" Yes — ^yes !" interrupted Maud, hastily, and 
turning pale ; *< but why did you not come when 
I sent yon a message 1" 

" What message 1 I never received any, 1 
assure you." 

** I sent a servant to say I wished to speak to 
you." 

** Ah ! I saw one come in, look at me, and say 
something to Sir John Turton, who stopped him ; 
but my attention was called away, and I heard 
no more about it." 

For one instant after these words Maud paus- 
ed, and a shudder passed thxQKi!^VsK(^^i:c&s&^ 
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creature, but let me beseech you to be cautious 
with regard to Sir John Turton — nay, as much 
as possible shun his society, for I fear he will 
prove a dangerous friend. You will think me 
strangely officious and meddling in your affairs," 
she continued, with a sigh and a faint smile, 
** but if you will take my advice, or, rather, com- 
ply with my earnest entreaty, you will immedi- 
ately leave Ems and return to Gottingen." 

*' Oh, pray, Mrs. Percy, do not propose such a 
disagreeable scheme," eagerly interrupted Louis, 
in a half-comic, half-serious manner : " do not 
order me away." 

" I do not order — I only entreaty 

*' Entreat ! That is worse, for who could re- 
sist your entreaties 1 You must not, indeed. 
In a week or two my mother will return from 
England : it is arranged she is to meet me here, 
and then we shall be all together — such a de- 
lightful party ! You are very good, very kind 
to . interest yourself so much in my concerns, 
but do not think me so very weak as to be in- 
fluenced in any way by Sir John : he is an 
agreeable person, but there is something cer- 
tainly rather underhand about him, although I 
must assure you he was in no way implicated 
in leading me to that unlucky act which has so 
justly incurred your censure. No, he is not 
like Mr. Percy, whom I told my noother, when 
I wrote the other day, I c6nsidered the perfect 
model of a gentleman — one who bears honour 
and truth imprinted on his countenance, and 
who renders everything he says or does irre- 
sistible. I cannot tell you how much I admire 
him ; and I really think I should have turned 
away even at the door last night, had not I 
caught a glimpse of his face — so bright, so an- 
imated. Then, when I approached the table at 
which he sat, and stood behind him watching 
the game, I became, by degrees, as excited 
and anxious for his success as though it had 
been for my own ; and at last — let me confess 
all, Mrs. Percy," for Maud made a faint attempt 
to interrupt him, " and then scold me as much 
as you like-^I found myself betting : I really 
could not help it ; I was quite infected with de- 
sire to try my luck. The game was at length 
over ; they all rose to take some refreshment : 
* What, Raymond ! you hereV Mr. Percy said, 
in a tone of surprise ; * it must have been you 
that brought me such luck to-night.' Following 
the example of the rest, I drank more than one 
glass of wine, and afterward, when a new 
table was being formed, I fear it required no 
very earnest pressing to make me take my 
seat at it. Mr. Percy, however, at first ex- 
claimed, * No, no, my good fellow, this is not a 
place for a youngster like you: get along to 
bed !' but when Sir John called out from an- 
other table, ' I advise you to join u^, Raymond ; 
they are rather high for you there,* he said, 
' Well, well, sit down, then ;* and I was glad 
to obey him — and I played ! Oh, I must con- 
fess, it is most exciting work, and having once 
began, I could have gone on for ever. Now 
yon see, Mrs. Percy, that, after all. Sir John 
had nothing to do with it." 

He suddenly paused, for something like a 

groan escaped Maud's lips. During his long 

speech she had leaned her brow upon her hand, 

^or elbow supported by the table, her face 

omarJy concealed by bor long curls, and Louis 

^laie knew bow. aa be rattled on, his every 



word was entering like a dagger into her heart 
inflicting a wound which was to rankle there 
and never heal. 

Then it was her husband of whom, in mercj 
—in equity, she should bid the incautious yoatk 
beware ! from whom she should beseech bin 
to fiyi yes, and not from the wretch whosf 
serpent tongue and black heart could not eveo 
be hidden under the mask of hypocrisy— het 
husband! no malicious, grovelling deceiver 
but alas, alas ! whose unrivalled powers of fas- 
cination she well knew could produce a far 
more destructive influence over the victim be- 
fore him. Should she say, *' Beware of my 
husband ! doubt even those qualitios which ap- 
pear to you so delightful : only see him as he 
really is— a Gambler /" 

Should she say this — ^should she entreat Ray- 
mond, /or ^ear of her husband, to leave Ems— to 
fly from him who himself had bid her warn the 
young man of another 1 Still — dreadful thought ! 
— ^it was Harry Percy who had undesigned^ 
drawn the young man towards the destroyiof 
stream : he was the one to make him long tc 
quafi* a draught of its intoxicating waters ; tb( 
first to bid him ** sit down" — sit down to tastt 
the poisonous drops, and then desire more. Yes 
on her husband's head, if harm came of it, mas 
that harm be laid ; but, oh God ! could she say 
" Beware of my husband"— the father of he« 
child— her still beloved, too well beloved Harr} 
— denounce him as a systematic gambler ! No 
no, never ; she could not. He was silenced. 

Maud rose from her seat, and Louis Ray 
mond beheld with terror her deathlike pallor- 
the trembling steps with which she walked to* 
wards the door. When she had reached it, she 
paused, and turning, said, in a low voice, her 
eyes bent to the ground, 

" If you would follow my earnest advice, Mr. 
Raymond, you would go hence, or if not, think, 
I beseech, I supplicslte you— I, who know from 
sad experience the fatal efiects of disobedience 
— I implore you to think whether it would not 
break your mother's heart were you to become 
a gambler 1 Beware— beware of aU-^-ail who 
are such !" 

" It would indeed break my mother's heart," 
thought the young man, when Maud had leit 
the room, "but fear not for me, lovely lady! 
No, I hope I am not so foolish as yon seem to 
imagine : trust me for taking care of myself. I 
wonder how she could make up her mind to 
marry Harry Percy, for, with all his perfections 
a Gambler assuredly he is !" 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

"I seek 

to find some eaae— 

Ease to the oody some, n(me to the mind— 
From restlen thoughts, that Uke a dsM^jr \ 
Of hornets arm'd, no sooner found alona 
Bat rash upon me, thronging, and present 
Times past, what (mce I was and what am now.** 

Samsim AgmiitUe. 

The evening of the following day Louis had 
returned from a shooting excursion, on which 
he had accompanied Percy and several othm 
gentlemen. The whole party sat down to oas 
of the choicest suppers which the first-rati 
ariiate of the Hotel de Russie had ever prepared 
for the fastidious palates of connotMevr* in t!hl 
\ impoTtant axl ot la cuisine. ^ 

There wa& oik« aX \.Y^ UiXA& 'vYtf^ QKsiAv^»t^ 
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tbdt day the happiest of his life ; whose eleva- 
ted spirits soon drove away all thought, all care, 
and made him forget every other idea but that 
he was in the society of about a dozen most 
talented, agreeable companions — Harry Percy 
at their head, and next to him, in spite of all — 
Sir John Turton ! 

They rose : the doors of an adjoining apart- 
ment were thrown open, and Raymond, arm in 
arm with a young nobleman, followed the tide 
which flowed through the portals : it was the 
rwm in which he now found himself 

" Well, Raymond, what are yoa for 1" cried 
his companion, as the tables began to be form- 
ed, and he still stood as if rooted to the spot, 
an uneasy feeling mingling with the excited 
beating of his heart, which told him he ought 
not to be there. 

** I — I — " he stammered ; " nothing — ^nothing, 
Ihank you, just now." 

•* Nothing ! how devilish slow !" was the gay 
lord's cruel comment, as he seated himself at 
a table with Sir John and another man. '* But 
who are we to haveV* he exclaimed, as he 
glanced around. ** Rouge et noir seems to be 
the go to-night. Come, Raymond, down with 
fon ; you*re our man." 

** No, no, nonsense," said Sir John, in a gen- 
tle though supercilious tone of voice, "Mr. 
Raymond does not patronise this sort of amuse- 
ment." 

** I am afraid I should make a poor hand of 
it,** said Raymond ; " I should only be in your 
way. Upon my word, I never touched a card 
heibre last night.** 

*♦ And a pretty lucky business you made of 
H,'* said a third person, Mr..Fontain. 

•* Come, try your luck again,** exclaimed Lord 
C , impatiently ; *' what ! are you afraid of 



raining yourself 1 

"Or us, perhaps," interposed Fontain; **I 
think that*s most likely to be the case — at least 
with me, anlucky devil that I am !'* 

"Come, come,** said Sir John, rising, "pray 
et Mr. Raymond keep his luck : do not allow 
Him to learn, like others, that it will soon tire of 
nim : the other night certainly he won ; to-night 
he may lose : I commend bis prudence.** 

This speech, delivered in the softest tones, 
however, decided Raymond's fate. The idea 
crossed his mind that he might be suspected of 
fearing to lose his precious winnings. The 
blood rushed in torrents to his cheeks : it was 
00 mean, so pitiful an assumption — so debasing ! 
he resolved to play till he had lost again what 
he had before won. 

"Well, Pm your man,'* he carelessly ex- 
claimed, as he seated himself, seized the dice- 
box, and shook it : " what's the gamel" 

" Hazard !" was the answer ; and at hazard^ 
A word which from his boyhood had been asso- 
iated in his mind with vague ideas of vice and 
^horror, did he find himself now playing, with a 
degree of excitement and enthusiasm equal- 
ling, if not exceeding, any other player in the 
room. Yes ! even though, at first, every time 
he shook the fatal dice, the words, " Think of 
your mother : would it not break her heart were 
you to become a gambler V* echoed on his ear, 
Htill he went on, still he threw again and again, 
for he won — ^he won I 

" Good God, what lack !" he at length beaxd 
pronounced betind him. He started, tkat Ba- 



cred name soundec so awful, so blasphemous, 
pronounced in such a place. He looked round, 
and beheld Harry Percy. 

" Take care, my good fellow, what you are 
about,** he said, in a low voice ; " take care, I 
beseech you.** 

" Take care !'* thought Raymond , had hfl 
not already, at one sitting, won what far ex- 
ceeded his annual income 1" So on he went. 
Others now gathered round the table, and he, 
whose rrarning words had but a few momenta i 
before > tig in Ivis ear, was now betting furious- 
ly on hi throws, thereby increasing his interest 
and ex( lement. 

At le: gth Fortune seemed inclined to turn : 
Raymond lost : it was but a trifle in comparison 
to what he had gained ; his companions, how- 
ever, suddenly paused : they said they bad had 
enough. 

He remonstrated, for they made it too evi- 
dent that it was entirely from consideration for 
him that they ceased, and he felt quite ashamed 
of sweeping off the table the gold that lay be- 
fore him ; but others, among whom was Harry 
Percy, prepared to succeed them at the table, 
the latter whispering to Louis in his quick way 
as he seated himself, 

" Come, get oflT with you, my boy ; your 
mother would never approve of all this !** 

*' You are a very proper person to preach to 
me,** was the thought which glanced across 
Raymond's mind, who felt rather piqued at the 
dictatorial tone of one who, at least, he thought 
had no right to dictate to him on such a sub- 
ject ; and when he stood for an instant near the 
table, and watched the game begin, and noted 
the flushed features, the quick, eager eyes of 
his reprover, as they flew like lightning from 
the throws to the dice — saw bim ever and anon 
push back, with irritable impatience, the dark 
hair from a brow seemingly formed by Nature 
for the throne of that intellect which had been 
so largely bestowed upon him — ^that intellect, 
completely thrown away upon the degrading 
passion which had taken possession of his mind 
—and when Raymond heard from his lips the 
name of God, which he had been taught to pro- 
nounce with awe, used in common with vain 
curses on his unlucky attempts, the young man 
shuddered, turned away, and with a dizzy, con- 
fused sensation walked towards the door. But 
he felt the money still in his hand, and he sud- 
denly paused, murmuring, "And am I too a 
gambler 1 Oh, my mother !'* 

He was on the point of dashing the winnings 
to the ground, when a sofl, oily voice whisper- 
ed in his ear, 

"That's right, my good fellow, put yoar 
money in your pocket ; you have made a lucky 
hit. Don't stay to let us win it back again : it 
is wealth to a young man like you, not very 
flush—" 

" Sir John, I have no wish to win yours, ot 
any man's pitiful money. You treat me like a 
beggar or a child ;" and an oath burst, for the 
first time, from the young man's lips. So soon 
does evil communication spread its corrupting 
influence around a victim ! 

The next instant he had atam'^v^x^^A. ^so^ ^»s. 
apoloey fox YA^ Nxxi^^cvwi^ \^^«^>^S5J^ ^^^ ^^^^R^. 
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the piayera, which sounded to his ear like one 
of derision, made him spring towards them, 
and presently he heard Sir John's companion 
say in a coarse voice, 

<* You've frightened away the bird, you see ; 
Vm afraid I sha'n't get my money back, if it is 
on him I reckon for it." 

But the poor bird seemed neither to heed nor 
o understand these words, and the next mo- 
ment the fowlers perceived that it had fluttered 
back to the snare. 

** Faites voire jeut faites voire Jeu," cried Hol- 
loway, suddenly recommencing his office as 
croupier^ and heaps of gold were once more 
flung upon the table. 

*^ Rouge, noir ! rouge, noirH resounded on 
every side ; and whose voice was it that min- 
gled hoarsely amid the resti Sad, sad to re- 
late, it was Louis Raymond's, the widow's only 
■on — her only hope and joy on earth — her care- 
fully, anxiously trained Louis ! 

But there was one among them whose heart 
was not wholly hardened in the furnace of in- 
iquity, who feared for him — pitied him; who 
thought of his own youth— his own fatal career ; 
remembered with a bitter pang his own mother's 
anguish, while the cry of another rung in his 
ears, ♦• Save him, Harry — save him !" and his 
heart smote him. 

He felt that this entreaty had not been too 
earnest, that the victim needed indeed a strong 
arm stretched forth to save him — to snatch him 
from destruction ; he felt that to strike him 
dead before his feet that instant would be an 
act of mercy, in comparison to allowing him 
to bo that blasted, blighting being, a gambler ! 
Yes, Harry Percy felt all this as he happened 
to cast a glance towards the rouge et noir table, 
and saw Raymond drinking in the poisonous 
draught, and the thought smote upon his heart 
that, although man might absolve him from the 
guilt of this young man's proceedings, he was, in 
fact, guilty. Example — ^that awful responsibil- 
ity! — had he not a heavy reckoning to make 
upon that score 1 For a few moments Percy's 
better nature prevailed ; he muei, he would 
save him, cost him what it might. „ 

But alas ! the warning voice sounded but in 
vain ; good resolutions vanished, as though 
they could not exist in an atmosphere so foul. 
A word was spoken in his ear — a stake pro- 
posed : Percy forgot aught else, and was again 
the reckless gambler, every feeling of his heart 
and soul riveted on the turn of a die — ^the colour 
of a card. 

Raymond played till morn faintly dawned 
upon many haggard faces, and the lights of the 
apartment began to sink one by one into their 
sockets ; then, a^ if ** 'twas only daylight that 
made sin," the assembly prepared hastily to 
disperse. 

Raymond did not lodge at tbat hotel, but at 
a quieter and cheaper house, and along the 
damp street, in the pale, gray light of an earl^ 
October morning, he had to skulk like a culprit 
—to steal to his chamber, and without a prayer 
to throw himself on his bed, there to seek in vain 
ior the quiet, peaceful sleep which had rarely 
before deserted his eyelids. 
// is a Joatbsome sight to watch even the 
Mares by which the poor fly iB decoyed into the . , . 

wihr spider's web, and then to note every faint! told \bo iniVy \!tiaX V\i« ^\soii ^^ra* ^orm.^*'^ 
mf/awterstnjg^e, eveiy qoivor of the defieiice- \ iirotk. 



less victim, as it perishes under the destroyer's 
grasp. The repulsive task of describing the fall 
of a human being into the meshes laid by the 
designing villany of his fellow-men must be 
hastened over as quickly as possible : enough, 
however, must be related to exemplify one of 
the trials of the Gambler's Wife — the most 
awfully dreadful, perhaps, which it pleased hei 
God in His wisdom to lay upon her atrickep 
heart. 

The next morning Raymond discovered that 
he had not only gained his purpose of losing the 
money he had won, but also a sum to him im- 
mense. Had it not been for the repiembrance 
of his uncle's legacy, he would have despaired; 
as it waR he felt that it was impossible to write 
to his mother and confess to her the situation 
in which he had placed himself: he would have 
braved death for his mother's sake, but he had 
not courage to endure the thoughts of her grave 
and mild reproach — her gentle blame ! — he could 
not bear to pain her. He would play once more, 
win back his money, and then would fly from 
farther temptation. 

Once more ! how often are those two simple 

words the bait which lures man to destruction ! 

Like the hound which has once tasted the blood 

of prey, he thirsted to drink of it again ; onct 

more he played, and deeper and deeper wadetf 

into the fatal stream, till, impelled forward \0 

those who had conspired his ruin, he losi ik. 

footing, and sank never to rise again. 

* * * * * 

Maud, for a few days after her last conversa- 
tion with the unfortunate young man, was con- 
fined to her room by illness, but daring that 
time she failed not to inquire anxiously of hei 
husband concerning Louis's proceedings ; and 
Percy, when he saw the resigned sorrow — the 
earnest, timid, beseeching look — ^the trembling 
entreaties quivering on her lip, would strive in 
his skilful way to set her mind at ease on the 
subject ; but when Maud heard that Raymond 
had not left Ems, she judged it expedient to 
write to bis motihcr, and warn her of the danger 
to which she feared her son was exposed. 

It was a painful task for our heroine — it was 
like denouncing her hasband ; and when he had 
read the letter, he said with a laugh, in which, 
however, there was a sound of bitterness, 

" Very prudent indeed, I dare say — ^very com- 
plimentary to us, certainly ; Mrs. Raymond will 
decidedly think her son has fallen among a gang 
of thieves." 

Oh the shuddering horror that crept through 
her veins. 

" You, Harry—yoit told me to Warn him of 
some of them," was her reply, in an apologetic 
tone. 

When she next* saw young Raymond she re 
pented not the step she had taken. Gracious 
Heaven ! was that the fresh, joyous yonth shf 
first beheld at the table (Pkdte—ihe cheerful, 
frank, animated boy who had sported with h^ 
baby, and revived her spirits by bringing before 
her eyes the sight of one being, at least, whom 
care had never clouded, remorse had never 
touched 1 Now his cheeks were pale, his brow 
contracted ; his eyes, before bright and sparkling, 
dim and bloodshot; and then his trembling 
hands, Ma neivous, embarrassed manner, aU 
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In agony she again spoke to her husband, but 
the subject seemed to annoy him, for he answer- 
ed impatiently that it was not her place to watch 
over the health and conduct of fools. 3.he had 
written to his mother — what more could be 
done 1 For his part, he had annoyances enough 
of his own, and she seemed to interest herself 
as much in the affairs of a silly boy as in those 
of her husband : the mother would soon arrive, 
and all would then be right. 

Again Maud resolved to make a last effort to 
save him ; but Raymond evidently shunned her 
society. Once, when he happened to be with 
her, she asked him if he had lately heard from 
bis mother. Turing deadly pale, he stammer- 
ed out some incol^ent words, put down the 
child he was holding in his arms, and rushed 
from the room. For a week after this Mrs. Per- 
cy sought in vain to see the unhappy youth, till 
ono evening, about dusk, as she was returning 
from a walk with her husband, she saw, from 
the door of the low-roofed pavilion in wliich the 
public but ill-attended gambling-table is held, 
two individuals issue arm in arm, one of whom, 
a tall, slender figure, with hat slouched over his 
face, started violently as he came suddenly upon 
them, and Maud beheld the pale face of Louis 
Raymond, who, disengaging himself from his 
companion, hurried on. The other was Hollo- 
way, who familiarly greeted them as they pass- 
ed. Maud groaned in spirit. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

* Hence with tby brewM enchantment, foul deceiver I 
Hast thou betray'd my cradnlous innocence 
With vif ored falsehood and base forgery ? 
And wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 
With liquorish baits fit to ensnare a brute ? 

A'********* 

Oh what noise ! 
Mercy of Heaven, what hideous noise was that 1" 

Milton's Comus. 

In due time there came a letter from Mrs. 
Raymond to Maud, in reply to her warning epis- 
tle regarding Louis, and another to her son, fill- 
ed with tender but firm remonstrance. There 
was one also from his guardian, severe and un- 
sparing in its blame of his present society and 
pursuits, and ending by saying that, if he built 
on the prospect of an addition of fortune to cov- 
er his extravagance, his hopes were but as a 
house of sand, for it seemed very probable that 
the lawsuit in a few days would be decided, and 
in favour of his opponent ; that much expense 
bdd already been incurred in litigating the busi- 
••ess, and that, in consequence, redoubled econ- 
omy would be incumbent on his part. 

And these despatches found the unhappy Ray- 
mond smarting under the maddening conscious- 
ness that in one monta he had lost nundreds. 
These sums had, of course, not been paid, and 
his kind friends were earnest in their entreaties 
that he would perfectly consult his own conve- 
nience, for it was at the uncle's legacy they 
aimed. 

, But to the mind of the poor, misguided youth 
it appeared that dishonour, disgrace, ruin, and, 
above all, poverty to his mother, must be the 
consequence of his error unless the will was de- 
clared in his favour, and to drown his agonizing 
suspense byithe excitement of play seemed his 
only alternative; he might still win once moie*, 



pacious sharks of the lowest description at the 
common gaming rooms, as well as of ^he more 
aristocratic players of xhe Hotel deRusncj some' 
times a brief run of luck raising him up, only to 
dash him, again, lower into the pit of despair. 

At length, one morning, when he awoke from 
his feverish, disturbed slumbers, he beheld a let^ 
ter on his pillow: it was from England, and 
would decide his fate. With almost frantic 
eagerness he tore it open. His distended eyes 
scanned the contents : the room — the bed — all 
seemed to swim before him. 

" It is all over with me," he almost shrieked ; 
and then he sunk down, and lay in the torpor 
of utter, hopeless misery during the greater part 
of the day, no food passing his parched lips, dim 
shapes of horror and despair flitting through his 
mind and brain, which were weakened still more 
by the efiects of the wine and spirits with which 
he had been wont lately to fortify himself for the 
agitation of the day, ^ _ 

Rising once in his bed in a sudden paroxysm 
of agony, his eye fell upon his father's sword, 
which stood in its case in a comer of the apart- 
ment, and with a groan he again sunk back on 
his pillow. 

The weapon, which had been wielded in the 
defence of his country by the most honourable 
of men, was now in the possession of a wretch 
who had disgraced himself, and brought misery 
and poverty upon his mother ! How could he 
ever meet that mother's look of sorrow when 
he should tell her that, through him, she was 
beggared — her son dishonoured ? 

A knock at the door roused him, and in a 
hoarse, hollow voice he said, ** Come in !" 

It was Sir John Turton, accompanied by the 

profligate young Lord C and Holloway, who 

entered, looking with feigned surprise at his hag- 
gard appearance. Raymond threw his letter to 
them, and asked them fiercely whether they 
came to glory over the ruin they had caused, ox 
to ask for the money they had swindled from 
him. Holloway commenced a bantering speech, 
but was silenced by Sir John, who, in his soft 
voice of provoking composure, begged him to 
leave their young S'iend till he was in a state to 
listen to reason. 

The hotheaded Lord C , however, de 

manded satisfaction for the msult, and Ray 
mond, with a bitter smile, and a sudden flash ot 
animation illumining his countenance, pointed 
to the pistols, also his father's, which hung over 
the sword, and said he would be happy to medt 
him where, at least, they would be on equal 
terms ; and then Lord C departed with Hol- 
loway, and he was left alone with the serpent 
who would not even now be shaken oflT. He 
had his own reasons ; he knew that there was 
money in the family, and that Raymond, now 
on the eve of being of age, would come into the 
possession of some thousands on attaining his 
majority. 

Sir John gently rebuked him for what he term- 
ed his childish despair at annoyances which al- 
most every young man, on first entering life, 
was destined, as a matter of course, to encoun- 
ter, and tried to rally him on the folly and im- 
prudence of allowing the loss oC tossck^ n.^ ^^ 
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he must risk it ret again I Day and night he \to avviUiMVft Vo ^^^^ ^Jm^ c5*!!?«.«3vJ«QiikSjaai 
rasDowat the deadly post, tke prey ofUie^a-\**Besvie*;* «A^«dL^Vt'i^'taiO^NiQft^^^^^ 
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a, that perhaps in oni nighi, U you 
laid it OD aUaagly, all migbt be regained, and 
your mother'B BrriraUhe might Qad you in Kn 
fuo, only blaming yourself for the childish cd 
duct which made you quarrel with your beat 
friends." Sayingthis. helaiddownnoteaofcon- 
Mderabie anaunt, and bade him matte use of 
them that night without scruple : boldness and 
coorue might be the saving of him. 

" Now let us see you come among us this 
oveaing like a man, not a weak-spirited boy, 
and depend upon m; making it all right again 

with Lord C : we are all your friends for 

life," 

" Yes '. no doubt, after you hare drawn me 
IntD perdition, and mado me a demon like yonr- 
•elves," muttered the wretched victim, as (he 
dark and evil one left the room ; then rising, be 
locked the door, and with reeling brain and irem- 
bliog hands, took down the pistols, loaded them, 
and replaced Ihem in their former position, and 
thttisting the bank-notes into his pocket, called 
for wine and refresh men la- 
in opening a drawer his mother's picture met 
bis sight; ine full, clear eyes were gazing on 
him. He ataggered back, and threw himself 
upon a couch, drank glass after glass to drown 
the remembrance of that glance, and lay in a 
sort of Btupor awaiting the momeat which was 
to decide his fate. 

A note was brought lo him : it was from 
Maud, and as follows : 

" DlAR Ma. RlTHOND, 

' " Mr. Percy would have called upon you, but 

hae been confined to his bed all the day in con- 
sequence of indisposition ; but pray come and 
apend a quiet evening with us. tio not refuse 
roy request, for we have something to propose 
whicti will relieve your mind from some of the 
anxiety you are, I fear, enduring. Come ear- 
ly, for little Harry has been pining for hia kind 
^nd. Most sincerely yours, 

"MiOnPsBOT." 

For an instant soUened feelings filled the heart 

., of Raymond, and tears trickled down his cheeks, 

ii,;. but the next he tang his bell violently, and sent 

''i ^' a verbal message that he could not wait on Mrs. 

Perig that night. " To-morrow, perhaps," he 

stammered, almost incoherently, "ne migbt do 

himself that pleasure." 

Harrv Percy had really been ill all day, and 
Mand saw that his ailment was mental more 
than bodily. She imagined that he must bare 
been losing very largely; and tnce, as she stood 
by his bed, on which she had just laid her sleep- 
m{ child, and h; raised hisheati in order to kiss 
ila little soft cheek, and saw her gazing on his 
ftCB* with a look of such tender anxiety, he 
Stretched out his hand aflectionatety towards 
her, she lUrew herselfon her knees by his side, 
and forgetful of all but the overwhelming ten- 
derness which filled her heart, bursting into 
tears, she cried, 

" My own dear Harry, what can I do to help 

"Conjure me up a few thousands, my 
ling," was the careless rejoinder, as he tu 
iaai/lj^ round and averted hia face. 
Maad instanlly sprang lo her feel, crossed the 
•rxun unlocked a drawer, and Ihenext mo ' 



again Inrned towards him, and exclvined, holA, 
ing open a case of jewels, 

" Harry, these are your own ; you chid ma 
once for begging you to take them, but you Win 
not now refuse to ease my anxiety." 

" You are an angel, Maud !" Percy cried, m 
a voice of unfeigned emotion, aa be pressed her 
lo his heart ; " an angel too pure, too lovely, to 
Diess BO unworthy a being as your husband." 

This was one of those brief momenta in which 
gleams of a nature naturally good would revira 
in the breast of the poor young wife transient 
glimpses of joy and hope. 

" You are an angel loo good for me !" aeaiii 
exclaimed Percy ; " but it i^not of myself fata 
thinking just now. I canVanage, at present, 
10 rub on without robbing yon. but, MauJ, 1 an: 
really afraid that between them all that foolish 
foungman Raymond is ruinedl" 

Maud clasped her hands in speechless agonj. 

" His mother 1" she mtitmnred. 

"But do not look so wretched before yoa 
liearmeoul," continued Percy; "I mean, I fear 
[bat, unless bis uncle's will is declared in his 
lavour, he will have done badly for himself. ^ 
tie gets the money, perhaps this bitter lesaoa 
may teach him wisdom for the future. On the 
other hand, if the law decides against him, I am 
quite determined to make up to him the sum he 
tias lost in some way or another. I feel that I 
ice no small weight of blame, 
lage in this business is Iba 



1 Maad. " these jewels 

I use of which we shall 

is send instantly for the nn- 

>e his miud of the agony he 



though how to mana 
question." 

" Then. Harry," a 
may indeed be put to 
never repent. Let ui 
happy Louis, and ea 
must be enduring." 

And, without waiting fur an answer, with 
trembling eagerness she had written and ds- 
spatched the note already mentiODOd. 

Percy took the jewels, knowing (bat to refuse 
them would but add (o the distress of pom 
.V(aud. He sighed to think that, even had the 
relinquishment of her ornaments been a sacri- 
fice, how completely, as a drop in the sea, woold 
tie the advantage derived from their sale. 

Maud was seated that night alone in hei 
room, Percy having, by^ her. own concurrence, 
left her, to make an altetppi lo draw away (ha 
misguided youth from the scene of danger, and 



bring h 



e for hi 



e the comfort they had ii 



But she wailed and waited, and yet ihey came 
not, and it was nearly iwo o'clock ere Harry ap- 
peared, alone, and with an air of deep annoy- 
ance on his countenance. All that he, however, 
lold Maud was, that the yonth was most ob- 
stinate, and that they must let him play himself 
out that night. Distressed and anxious, she 
prepared to retire to bed. Percy left her, but in 
a short time returned. 

" Maud," he said, in an agitated tone, " aom». 
thing nuil be done with this boy. He has lost 
again — made a see ne^in suited half the room : 
the party have all dispersed, and ho is now sib- 
ling there alone, looking more dead than alive." 

" Let us go (o him, Harry," exclaimed Maud. 
rising, " let us go immediately ;" and very pate. 
Iiut firmly, she walked, leaning on her husband'! 
arm, down Xhe Wta\rs «,VQtigUie qassuE^ and gal- 
,lerj, now qa\U »«»«£&, uA m v\iv>^ iBijw<^ 
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B profound stillness, and soon she found herself 
At the threshold of the dreaded door. 

It was open, but the room presented a very 
different amp d'ceil from that which it had done 
when last its interior had opened to her view. 
The brilliant li^rhts had all been extinguished ; 
one dim candM alone shed its melancholy flame 
over the apartment which, not a quarter of an 
hour before, had echoed with sounds and voices, 
bat now was silent as the grave. In confused 
disorder on the table were to be seen, " here 
piles of cards, and there the damned dice,'* and 
in the midst of all sat the poor victim Raymond. 
Yes, there he sat, his arms folded, his head rest- 
ing on the table before him, motionless ! only 
testifying by the deep groans that at intervals 
issued from his lips that he was not, like all 
around him, void of life and feeling. 

In what a place for Maud to find herself! 
This seemed to strike her husband, for he paus- 
ed and said, 

" What a fool I am to bring you here ! Come, 
Maud, let us go back ; this is not a scene for 
your eyes." 

But, withdrawing her arm from his, she re- 
S»lied, in «a scarcely audible voice, leaning 
Bgainst the door for support, 

** No ! Go to him ; tell him I am here. I 
will wait." 

Harry Percy softly, as if for the first time 
no dreaded to hear the sound of his own foot- 
steps in such a place, and where he now found 
himself so strangely situated, approached the 
spot where Raymond sat, and touched his arm. 

" Come, come, my good fellow," he said, in a 
loud, firm tone, ** this is childish !" 

The young man raised his head, and fixed 
his wild, bloodshot eyes fiercely upon his face. 

" Gambler !" he cried, " are you too come to 
taunt me 1" and he sprung to his feet. 

Harry Percy seized his arm and rushed to the 
door. 

" Mrs. Percy is there," he said, in a voice of 
sternness. 

The youth started, and gazing round, beheld 
the white figure of Maud, who stood looking 
tike an angel of light come to lead a wretch 
from shades of darkness. 

" My mother ! my mother !"■ cried the wretch- 
ed young man in an accent of despair, never to 
be forgotten by the two persons who heard it, 
and the next moment he fell senseless on the 

ground. 

******* 

** My own dearest, compose yourself; he has 
recovered his senses, and is tranquil : let him 
remain so till the morning, and then we will tell 
him the comfort we have in store for him. The 
doctor has just left him, and only recommends 
perfect quiet. I have ordered Frampton to re- 
main with him." • 

These were the words of Harry Percy on en- 
tering his wife's room about two hours after 
the scene just related. Louis had been re- 
tuoved to the apartment which he had lately 
•coupled in the same hotel. 

Scarcely bad Percy ceased speaking, when 
the loud, reverberating sound of a pistol shot 
amote upon their ears : the startling noise was 
succeeded by an interval of awful silence, \>to- 
^en at length by many hurrying 8te|m, and the 
^bo of the quick slamming of doors. Harry 



gave one glance at the fixed eyes and blood^ees 
cheeks of Maud, seized the bell, rang a startling 
peal to summon Lucy to her assistance, anti 
rushed from the room to a scene of horror kn- 
possible to describe. 

Enough that, as Percy stood on the threan- 
old of the same apartment in which, not a min- 
ute before, ho had left a being possessed of both 
soul and breath, he now gazed upon a breath- 
less corpse, whose soul had fled to eternity! 
Yes, there, prostrate on the ground-nnutilated 
— ^terrible to behold — bathed in the life-blood 
bis own hand had caused to flow, the fatal 
weapon still clinched in his convulsive grasps- 
lay the son of many prayers — of many hopes — 
the widow's all ! her bright, her beautiful, her 
only joy. And around the murdered youth 
stood, with ghastly faces and eyes starting from 
their sockets, the hardened in vice, the reck- 
less, the worldlings ! Well might they tremble 
— ^well might the lips which had long ceased to 
pray murmur an ** Amen" to the agonized cry 
of " Lord have mercy upon me !" which burst 
from the horror-stricken Percy ; for might not 
to each be applied, in answer to the angry de- 
mand of avenging Heaven of *' Who has done 
this thing 1" the awful response, "Thou art 
the man I" 

Would that It could be said that even one 
among them turned from this awful spectacle 
— this fearful warning — with the earnest inten- 
tion to endeavour ** to sin no more" — ^to pray 
for pardon ; but alas ! many, who the following 
morning left Ems— now become distasteful to 
them— ^fied from it only to seek to drown all 
troublesome thoughts of shame, horror, and 
remorse in fresh scenes of vice; dissipation, and 
folly. 

But all are not wholly evil : there were a 
few who remained with the unhappy suicide to 
do all that could be done — to perform the fruit- 
less, though not worthless ofiices to the dead 
Among the number it is needless to say was 
Harry Percy. On him devolved the painful 
task of making every inquiry which could give a 
clearer view to the circumstances which led to 
the catastrophe. 

But of what availed the whys and where- 
fores % There was a doting mother yet to learn 
that her son was dead ; had died, not peace- 
fully breathing his last, but in the darkness ol 
despair — of madness, had rushed into the tin- 
discovered country from whose bourn no trav- 
eller returns. 

The letter from Mrs. Raymond, received by 
her son on the last morning of his life, was 
found. Its contents were these few lines : 

** I return to you, my own dear boy, bringing 
with me nothing but my earnest love ononan- 
ged ; but I will not say that I feel no regret 
that circumstances have turned out as they 
have done, for that would be unnatural, and I 
have not time now to moralize on the uncer- 
tainty and peril of riches ; I ought to be only 
too grateful that, with common prudence on 
our part, we are not likely to struggle with pov- 
erty. But, my dearest son, in whatever state 
of life we may be placed, let us pray to he. <««.> 
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corned to that place, according to the command 
of bis guardian. Tidings of the sad catastro- 
phe had been despatched, in the hope of pre- 
venting the poor mother from proceeding to 
£ma, but this intention was unhappily frustra- 
ted. 

On the aAernoon of the second day after the 
direful eyent, Harry Percy paced to and fro the 
darkened chamber of Maud. Haggard were his 
eheeks, and troubled was his brow. 

On a couch lay the poor young wife, her 
hands clasped tightly together, and with that 
expression of settled horror on her counte- 
nance, and torturing thought in her eyes, plainly 
telling that she had sustained a shock which 
had shaken her very soul. 

But now she seemed to think more of her 
husband's suffering than her own, for her eyes 
anxiously followed his footseps, and ever and 
anon she would speak to him in a low voice of 
gentle tenderness, begging him to take some of 
the food that stood untasted on the table, or to 
lie down and seek for the sleep which had not 
visited bis eyelids for the last two nights. 

All was quiet around them : the awful pres- 
ence of the dead within its walls seemed to have 
hushed even the busy sounds of the hotel: 
every footstep seemed to tread jightly and rev- 
erentially. One cheerful sound alone was heard, 
the merry shout, the baby glee of little Harry 
in his neighbouring nursery ; but for the first 
time these sounds grated painfully on their 
ears, and it was a relief to both parents when 
the child went out for a walk. He had been 
brought in to see them before he set out, and 
. it was with a bitter pang that Maud heard him 
lisp the name of mother. She thought of him 
who had been loved as dearly, of the mother 
who never again would hear that sweet sound 
pronounced by her child, and with a shudder 
she pressed her own darling to her heart and 
turned away. Harry Percy, too, somewhat im- 
patiently kissed the little boy, and his face was 
very pale when he again commenced his per- 
ambulations. 

Thus it was, when suddenly a chaise de poste 
was heard rattling swiftly down the long street, 
and stop before the door of the hotel. Percy 
cast a careless glance through the half-closed 
shutters at the vehicle, and was turning away, 
when the tones of a well-remembered voice 
seemed to freeze the blood in his veins, and he 
stood as if rooted to the spot, a faintness over- 
spreading his heart. A few moments more, 
and a hurried step was heard approaching the 
chamber. There was a quick, sharp knock at 
the door, and without waiting for an answer, 
Lord George Damer, who throughout the late 
dreadful affair had acted with the utmost good 
feeling, entered, exclaiming, 

- For God's sake, Percy, come here direct- 
ly: iais poor unfortunate woman has arrived. 
She's a5tking for her son — knows nothing of 
what has happened — is totally unprepared: 
what is to be done 1 None of the others will 
go near4iei : pray come !" 

At that instant the clear, cheerful voice of 

Mrs. Raymond was heard on the s^aira, begging 

to be shown the way to her son's room. Maud 

sprang to ber feet, and then, with a faint cry of 

borror, threw herself oa ber knees, burying 

bar face in the coach 



Percy looked at Lord George h iih a blank au 
of consternation. 

" Damer," he said, ' I can't do it— quite im 
possible. But, gracicus Heaven, if they are 
not taking her to the room ! She is going up 
stairs," and both gentlemen rushed from tht 
apartment. 

Maud remained kneeling, her head raised, 
her hands clasped, while her bloodless lipt 
moved in an agonized appeal to Heaven tiU 
every object around seemed to vanish from her 
sight, every sound from her ears, and then fol- 
lowed an instant of motionless suspense ; but 
at length there came a sound : 

" A sound— » voice — a shriek — 
A long, loud shriek and silence." 

It was no common cry of agony and horroi. 
There was in it something supernaturally aw- 
ful, and well might it be so, for with that cry 
the strong intellect, the fine mind was destroy- 
ed, and reason fled forever from its high seat. 

Maud could not know the dreadfd fact at 
that moment, and she did not hear the curse^- 
the fearful curse the frantic mother invoked on 
the destroyers of her son ; but she heard enough 
to cause her to call aloud for niercy.. 

Yes ! when, by the looks of thos'e who fol- 
lowed her, striving to draw her away from the 
fatal spot she was approaching, suspicions were 
awakened in her mind, like a lioness in search 
of her young, led by strange instinct to the 
very room, the wretched mother had started 
from them, and stood by the corpse of her child 
— lifted the covering from his face — and th^n-* 
But we will not paint that scene : 

*< The ark of grief 
Let us not touch, presumptuous.'' 

Time passed almost unconsciously over the 
stunned senses of Maud after that awful sound 
had smote on her ' ear ; she moved not, she 
scarcely breathed, she even seemed not to heai 
when the door opened, till, on her name being 
pronoupced, she raised her eyes, and beheld 
her husband, who sank into a chair, covered 
his face with his hands, and groaned aloud. 

Maud tottered towards him, and with a wild 
expression in her eyes, and in a voice of hol- 
low, supplicating anguish, exclaimed, "Harry 
—Harry, is not this enough 1" and fainted al 
his feet. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

" The love I offered loig ago 
Is but matured by time. 
As tendrils round their Chosen bough 
Cling closer as they climb ; 
Then am I not a lover still, 
!n heart and soul the same, 
As when I sought thy bower first. 
And leam'd to breathe thy name ?" 

» Haynxs Batl#t. 

To one of the " stately, homes of England' 
we must now transport our readers, to thi< 
mansion of the Earl of Balfour, in Warwick- 
shire, where, in the rnerry Christmas time, a 
gay party had assembled to meet the lovely 
fianoie of the heir of that noble house. 

And now methinks I hear the reader saj^ 
'* We trust, then, we have done for a while 
with tears and woes, with sorrow and sighing 
— we weary oC d\&inaX\\.\AA.^^ ^wM ^«t U 
eouldbeaol 
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«* Misf irtune," it is said, " cuts with a two- 
edged sword/' and true it is, for the experieuce 
of many will have taught them that when once 
the grim-visaged monster Affliction shows its 
face in a circle, like a pestilence, its infectious 
breath seenos to spread death and misery around. 
It is seldom satiated with a single victim. We 
have undertaken the task of relating the history 
of a family, whom Providence, in His wisdom, 
lad ordained should drink largely of the cup of 
sorrow. And let it not be supposed that we 
are needlesslyexaggerating descriptions of mis- 
fortunes. The happiness of mortal men may 
indeed be too highly coloured, too vividly de- 
scribed, for in the midst of the utmost joy there 
must ever be a shade of darkness : no lot on 
earth is uncheckered by disappointment ; earth 
would be too like heaven were it not so. Grief 
is the natural portion of all below. We were 
bom to sorrow ; the curse of Adam is upon us, 
and his descendants feel it hourly— ^aily. It is 
therefore nearer to truth to describe grief than 
perfect happiness, which never exists but for 
the briefest moment, save in fiction. 

Lord Percival's time of probation was over. 
He had been comforted in its tediousness by a 
promise from his father that under his own 
roof his son should receive the welcome of his 
oeloved, and hear from her own lips the words 
which were to crown his happiness. And there 
he had found Mr. Sutherland and May, the lat- 
ter already cherished as a daughter by his pa- 
rents. What cloud now could dim the bright 
horizon of his future life1 

In the library of Carlton Hall, a few days 
after his arrival, were assembled the earl, Mr. 
Sutherland, and Lord Percival. An audience 
had been requested by the future father-in-law 
of the young nobleman to converse on matters 
of business relating to his daughter's prospects. 

He knew, Mr. Sutherland said, that it was 
the general belief that on his death she would 
be his heiress. He considered it his duty to 
undeceive Lord Balfour and his son before 
masters proceeded farther. The estate of 
Sutherland Manor was settled irrevocably on 
another heir : but still May would be most rich- 
ly endowed. 

The conversation lasted some time; and 
when, ready equipped for a walk, May and her 
future sister-in-law peeped into the room, to 
ask how long they were to be kept waiting for 
their companion, she appeared to have lost no 
ground in the favour of either her lover or his 
(Bther by Mr. Sutherland's communication ; on 
the contrary, she received a most afifectionate 
salute from the somewhat reserved and stately 
eari. 

** My good friend here," said his lordship, look- 
ing towards Mr. Sutherland, *' has been making 
one more attempt to keep you to himself. Come 
in, Arthur" — for another face appeared at the 
door — ** come in. Percival has discovered that 
this fair lady is not an heiress, so he will give 
her up to you." 

" Oh no, papa," cried Lady Susan, a merry 
little maiden of eight years old, " we must have 
May for our sister, and Cousin Arthur can mar- 
ry Cecilia, and then he will be our brother." 

All laughed, or strove to laugh, at the speech 
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sook those of others, might have plainly told 
that, though unintentionally, the words were 
not spoken quite apropos. 

The youthful group sallied forth, the blushing 
Lady Cecilia leaning on her pale cousin's arm, 
but scattering her smiles and gay words on oth- 
er gentlemen of the party. 

Behind them sauntered the lovers, and at first 
they both seemed thoughtfully observing ono 
of the pedestrians before them. 

** Yes, it grieves me much," said May, sadly, 
in answer to some comment of Lord Percival, 
** it grieves me much to see Lim looking so far 
from happy. I hoped time would heal'his deep 
wound, but I think I never beheld him so de- 
pressed as now. I have not seen him very late- 
ly, and it strikes me he is much altered," and 
the tears sprung to her eyes ; ** though still kind 
and afirectionate,.he no longer appears to enjoy 
our society : indeed, he at first refused to meet 
us here." 

For a moment Lord Percival was silent, but 
then with a grave smile he said, fixing his eyes 
on her face, 

" Are you sure, dear May, it is from that first 
wound he is suffering 1 May he not have re- 
ceived a more recent onel" 

May answered not immediately, but the red 
blood gradually died her cheek to crimson, and 
evasively she said, with a smile, 

" I had some hopes that your pretty sister 
might have made some impression on his fro* 
zen heart. I wonder it does not warm under 
the influence of her sunny smiles." 

** I marvel not at all, May, if my suspicions 
are true : and tell me, dearest, sincerely, how 
this idea has arisen in your mind V* 

" Why, really. Lord Percival — " 

" Lord Percival ! May, when do you intend 
to drop that formal title 1" 

** Well, Percival, or Francis, if you like it bet- 
ter : why will you always force me to speak 
such plain, disagreeable facts 1 Once you made 
me humiliate myself by confessing that I loved 
in ivain, and now you wish me to — " she paused, 
her smile vanishing, and her cheek growing 
pale. 

" To confess that you, in your turn, are now 
loved in vain !" added Lord Percival. 

May was silent, and bent her eyes to the 
ground. 

" May, I would give the world if it were not 
so," he continued, vehemently ; " I thought my 
happiness was without a cloud : I knew not so 
dark a shadow was about to encompass it." 

** You take this too seriously, Francis," said 
May, endeavouring to smile, '* and I hope and 
trust you are mistaken. I should indeed be 
miserable if I thought that I was the cause of 
giving one pang to 'that noble, generous heart ; 
but if I have done so, it has been most uninten- 
tionally — ^most innocently !" 

" I believe it. May ; you are in no way to 
blame ; but I see it all clearly now : I suspect- 
ed it from the first, and shall I tell you, des^r- 
est, what I did 1 You must forgive me if you 
deem it rather an exaggerated act of generosi- 
ty—and it makes me tremble now to think of 
what it might have deprived me ; stilU vt V!a& 
eased ik^ mVsAitwsL ^'^^v^ ^\ ^^^^..^'es;^x^'«J!5^ 



of both father and daughter; but the co^ovit\ ^lleiX\i^ix^XiV<ia^^«e«v^^^ 
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thar, an idea flashed across my mind concern- 
ing his feelings towards you. I went to him — 
nay, do not look so alarmed — I did not tell him 
your secret, but — *' 

" OflTered to give me up to him !" replied May, 
laughing, but, at the same time, looking up in 
his face with glistening eyes. 

"Not quite that," returned Percival; "I 
merely asked him how it was that, living so 
.ong under the same roof, becoming day after 
day more acquainted with your perfections, he 
could have failed to love you. He told me he 
did love A/ou ! I was petrified. * But,' he add- 
ed, * who could fail to love her 1 But if you 
mean, Percival, why did I never seek to make 
her my wife, I will tell you. In the first place, 
I would never offer so broken a heart to any 
woman, especially to her; secondly, I would 
not put it into the power of the world to say, 
'* It was the heiress he courted, so he has con- 
veniently transferred his affections from one 
sister to the other ;" therefore, Percival, be hap- 
py : take the treasure you have gained, and nev- 
er think that by so doing you have robbed me 
of it.'" 

We know not what were the feelings which 
rushed through the heart of May as she walked 
on in silence, or what emotion called forth* the 
sigh which reached the tenacious ear of Lord 
Percival. 

" And now," he hastily continued, in trem- 
bling, agitated tones, *' and now. May, you are 
not the heiress he supposed, and you sigh as if— 
as if—" His voice faltered, and he paused. 

May raised her clear eyes with a searching 
expression to his face. 

"Lord Percival," she gravely said, "am I, 
then, to think that your father's words, spoken 
by him in jest, were true 1 that — " 

** May ! you cannot believe aught of me so 
base, so ridiculous," exclaimed her lover. 

"Not so base, so ridiculous, and suspicious 
as that which you entertain of me," replied 
May, in an indignant tone. 

" Dearest, forgive me ; it was but for a mo- 
ment. I feared that sigh — " / 

" A happy life I shall lead. Lord Percival, if 
every sigh I breathe is to be thus interpreted. 
Ah ! I may well sigh," she continued, with a 
sweet smile, for she saw sufficient contrition 
iepicted on her lover's countenance to allay her 
Inst anger, " I fear you will make a very jeal- 
ous husband. But we will no longer dwell on 
this subject; only once for all, dear Francis, 
let me assure you that it was from no feeling 
of pique or self-compulsion that I consented to 
be yours. Pride and shame, indeed, helped me 
to cast another f^om my heart, but that your 
chains wound round it was your own doing. 
Francis, I have set my heart on seeing Cecilia 
mistress of beautiful Sutherland Manor !" 

** In what way 1" said Percival, looking sur- 
prised. 

" As Arthur's wife. But perhaps you do not 
Know that my dear father has settled it upon 
him!" 

"I concluded it would devolve upon your 
sister," he replied. 

"No — no/* continued. May, shaking her head 
sadJjr, "Arthur will some day be master of the 
Manor, and will assume bis rightful name of 
SotherJaad-^a patent is to he taken out imme- 






diately to that effect — and we mast have a 
* Lady Cecilia Sutherland !' See, she is making 
him laugh at one of her lively sallies : he looks 
quite happy again. I wish Lord Henry Clifibrd 
would not put himself so continually in the 
way ; but I have no fears for Arthur if he will 
only exert himself a little." 

Before they returned home, Lord Percival 
sued for the fulfilment of a promise May had 
that morning made to fix a day for their mar- 
riage ; but she playfully told him that he again 
deserved punishment for his siifs * she had s 
great mind to banish him for another six 
months; but she would be lenient, and only 
postpone the fulfilment of her promise till the 
next evening. " That is to say," she added, 
as she looked up affectionately into his face, 
" if you come home safe from hunting ; but yoQ 
really keep me in a perpetual fright on such oc- 
casions, from your reckless riding." 

"And if I return to you," he replied, in a 
tone of deep tenderness, pressing her hand to 
his lips, " you will fix the day to be mine 1" 

" Till death us do part," added May, in the 
same tone, lifting her tearful eyes to her lover'a 
face. 



CHAPTER LXVn. 

" It matters not »t what hoar of the day 
The righteous fall asleep : Death cannot come 
To him untimely, who is fit to die ; 
The less of this cold world, the more of heaven . 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality.'' — Milmaji. 

Bright shone the sun the ensuing morning 
on that most cheerful, exhilarating of scenes, 
a meeting of the hounds. A slight frost in the 
night had beeh followed by a genial thaw, and 
glittering drops were trickling fast from the 
leafless branchesv sparkling like diamonds, ob 
the blades of grass of the spacious laDvn of' 
Carlton Hall. 

From far and near, crowds of horsemen had 
assembled in their gay scarlet coats. SylvsB 
sounds of the chase resounded in the clear air : 
the bugle of the well-ordered pack ; the neigb- 
ing and snorting of the impatient steeds, as 
they stood pawing the ground and tossing their 
graceful heads ; the cries and smacking of the 
whip of the whipper-in, as he rode to and fro, 
calling the unruly ones to order ; and then the 
long line of equipages, filled with the young, the 
beautiful, the noble, beaming with smiles, their 
happy voices mingling with the ruder sounds 
around. 

One was there who seemed especially to claim 
the observation and admiration of all beholders, 
for she was known to be the bride-elect of the 
hero of the scene ; and well worthy of* admira- 
tion did she appear, as she stood erect in the 
barouche, her beautiful face radiant with smiles, 
her sofl, hazel eyes glancing with animated 
pleasure on the scene before her, mneting with 
gentle, frank aflfection those of Lord Percival, 
who was by her side, holding his fiery hunter 
by the bridle, gayly answering all her questions 
regarding the lively scene she now beheld for 
the first time. 

There were other gentlemen around the car- 
riage, wh'icVi Yiaa «\%o occupied by Lady Cecilia 
and Viet Ivr o pTeXVf \\U\& B\«.\«n.. TVa qov»x»x 
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whom she was about to escort to the scene of 
action — the throwing off of the hounds. 

Among the equestrians was Mr. Sutherland, 
who, on horseback, stood by his daughter and 
her betrothed, and his usually sad countenance 
seemed to have caught the air of cheerfulness 
which breathed around him. 

The spectator who seemed the least infected 
by the general exhilaration was the stately, 
commanding-looking young officer, who was 
reining in his horse on the other side of the 
carriage, in order to listen to some gay remark 
of the fair Lady Cecilia, by which she had ar- 
rested his progress as he was galloping past. 
It failed, howeyer, to do more than produce a 
Tery slight curl of his mustached lip, and re- 
moved not the melancholy expression of his 
handsome face as he cast a hurried glance at 
the opposite side of the barouche ; and then al- 
lowing his horse to spring on, he joined a group 
of horsemen at a distance, making way for Lord 
Henry Clifford, who willingly took his place by 
the carriage. 

A rumour was afloat that day that a marriage 
was on the tapis between Captain Balfour and 
his cousin, the earl's eldest daughter, but many 
who observed them together disbelieved the re- 
port. 

But at length the signal was given, the hunts- 
man sounded' a loud blast, and on moved the 
gay procession down the noble approach, along 
the broad high road, till they reached the cover, 
situated on a common, over which tl|^ hounds 
Boon dispersed, sniffing the ground with eager 
impatience in search of their intended prey, 
while sportsmen were hastening on to gain a 
convenient position for the expected rush. 

During the drawing of the cover Lord Perci- 
val was stationed by the side of his beloved, 
and a countenance of more happiness was sel- 
dom beheld. His hand was still resting on the 
carriage when Balfour rode up to propose some 
change of position. 

" Arthur ! take care of Percival," said May, 
with a gentle smile ; " bring him back safe." 

" I will do my best. May," answered Arthur, 
in a tone of forced gayety, ** but unless you give 
nis bridle into my hands, I fear I shall not have 
much control over his movements. I think, 
however, you may rely on his taking care of 
himself: be has a motive for so doing," he add- 
ed, with a sad smile. 

" You are right, Arthur," replied Percival ; 
** trust me for taking care of myself to-day. 1 
carry a talisman with me," he continued, low- 
ering his voice as he bent over May and point- 
ed to a ring she had given him that morning. 

" Somebody must give Cousin Arthur a ring," 
cried Lady Susan ; *' somebody must take care 
of Arthur." 

** No, no !" exclaimed Balfour, hastily, in a 
would-be careless tone, *< never mind me. 
Don't you know that naught is never in danger, 
and who—" 

** Arthur I" interrupted May, in a voice of 
grave but gentle reproach, as she fixed her sod 
eyes upon his face ; and he stopped abruptly in 
his sentence. 

The next moment both the gentlemen darted 
on. The cry of the hounds was hc^rd — ^iVie 
Joud, ringing soand of the horn. They Had 
^im?td; and with one accord oa dashed the 



whole concourse of horsemen, soon leaving fai 
behind, though still in sight, the high road on 
which the ladies were waiting. 

"Do you see him, Cecilia 1" asked May, 
straining her eyes after the flying red coats, 
diminishing fast in the distance. 

" Who — Percival 1 Yes, there he is, as usu- 
al, the very first : now he has just leaped that 
brook. And is not that Arthur by his sidet 
Yes ; and now he is before Percival. You see. 
May, he is obeying your orders, and taking care 
of my brother." 

The whole hunt was now lost sight of by a 
sudden turn made by Reynard, and the carria- 
ges were directed by the countess's experienced 
coachman to turn off by a short cut in the di- 
rection the hounds had taken for the chance of 
again failing in with them ; and afler about 
half an hour's drive, the ladies' ears were once 
more greeted by the welcome sounds, and pool 
Reynard swept by, close behind the wheels of 
the barouche, followed shortly afterward by the 
pack in full cry and the foremost of the sports- 
men, among whom was Lord Percival, who 
gayly flourished his whip in answer to the wa 
ving of handkerchiefs which greeted him as he 
passed. In another moment his fiery horse 
had borne him far from their view, rapidly over 
a hedge, which, in consequence of its extreme 
height, seemed to be avoided by his companions^ 
who were evidently seeking for a less perilous 
egress. 

** Gecilia, do you think Percival intended to 
take that leap?" said May, who had made a 
faint exclamation of alarm on beholding it. 
" Did it not look as if the horse were running 
awayl" 

"Oh no, dear May," replied Lady Cecilia; 
*'you do not know Percival's boldness on 
horseback : he can sit a leap which no one else 
can manage." 

A few minutes and the pack was again in 
view, but only followed by a very feysr hunters. 
There was an exclamation from the servants, 
who, standing up on the box, were endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the cause of the delay, and one 
of the footmen had even sprung to the ground 
and rushed towards the hedge. 

"I fear there has been some accident, my 
lady," was the answer of the coachman to the 
eager inquiry of Lady Cecilia, and his face was 
deadly pale. Almost at the same instant sever- 
al horsemen were seen galloping past them at 
a furious rate towards a farmhouse which was 
in sight. 

The countess was heard, in a quick, agitated 
voice, giving orders to drive on, and her equi- 
page had set off, when suddenly another horse- 
man was seen rapidly approaching, who, on 
perceiving them, motioned to the servants to y 
stop. 

It was Mr. Sutherland. The instant May 
could distinguish her father's face, she clasped 
her hands, murmuring, ** Good God !" She felt 
prepared for tidings of horror. 

He stopped first at the countess's carriage, 
and in another moment May saw it roll past 
them. Lady Balfour supported in the arms of 
her companions. 
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** Oar brother — our darling brother ! will he 
Jie V* cried the little girls. 

But no sound issued from May's lips: her 
head was on her father's bosom; his arms were 
tenderly encircling her ; he took a smelling-bot- 
tle from her hand and held it to her nose, but 
Ihrusting it from her, she started up, exclaim- 
ing, 

'* Let me go to him, papa ! oh, take me — ^take 
me to him !" 

" No, no, my dear child, he is going home, 
and then — ^then you shall see him ;*' and, giving 
his horse to a servant, he entered the carriage 
and returned with the weeping girls to Carlton 
Hall, May leaning on his shoulder, now pale and 
motionless, now springing up in horror, with 
eager, frantic inquiries concerning the unhappy 
Percival. 

Well may be imagined the consternation now 
pervading the whole family when it is related 
that the horse of this much and justly valued 
young nobleman, over which it is supposed he 
must have lost all command in attempting to 
leap an immense height, fell back and rolled over 
its unfortunate rider, who, on being extricated 
from beneath the animal, was found to have sus- 
tained the most serious injuries. 

He was, however, quite sensible, and even 
managed to convey a wish that he might be 
carried home instead of to the farmhouse, as 
was proposed ; and accordingly, a shutter being 
procured, he was borne gently and tenderly to- 
wards the Hall, his afflicted young brothers, two 
fine youths of sixteen and fourteen, and his still 
more agonized cousin Arthur Balfour, riding by 
his side, slowly and sadly following those friends 
who had been despatched on different errands, 
some to apprize the earl of the unhappy event. 
When they approached the mansion, forming a 
procession so different from that which so short 
a time before he had watched depart, the agoni- 
zed father stood on the threshold to receive it, 
and his eyes fell on the altered features of his 
beloved son, who, with a wan smile, stretched 
out his hand towards him. The unhappy earl 
exclaimed, in accents of despair, 

" My boy — my poor, dear boy !" 

At Carlton Hall throughout that weary day 
there was all the agony of suspense which at- 
tends alternate hope and fear, almost worse to 
endure than the certainty of evil. While life 
remains the human heart will cling to hope, and 
iir spite of all, they hoped, though little prospect 
was.held out by the surgeons of the possibility 
of the young man surviving the serious internal 
injuries he had sustained. 

The disposition of Lord Percival, always ami- 
able and gentle in his days of health, shone forth 
with brighter lustre in this trying hour. It seem- 
ed his anxious endeavour to strive, as much as 
possible, to spare the feelings of those around 
him, refraining from giving vent to murmurs or 
expressions that would mark the extent of his 
eufierings. He, however, insisted upon hearing 
from his medical attendants their real opinion 
of bis case, and with calm resignation listened 
as they pronounced his doom. 

The dying bed of this young nobleman was 

jsdeed an example of how those who walk be- 

itma^/i the bright and dazzling sun of prosperity 

may yet preserve within their hearts that pure 

v^A/ wAich, wlen the sun is growing dim and I 



waxing faint, can alone guide them through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. Still it 
could hardly be without some keen pangs that 
he felt himself rapidly departing from all the 
earthly bliss which a moment before had been 
within his grasp ; and Arthur Balfour, who nev- 
er left his cousin's side, heard him once map* 
mur, in a tone of keener agony than any bodily 
torture had been abfe to call forth, 

** May, my own sweet love, must I leave you t" 

The countess, on recovering from the first ef- 
fects of the terrible shock, had also flown to the 
chamber of her beloved son, and had never 
quitted her post. The father had not fortitude 
to do so, nor courage to behold his noble heir 
prostrated— suffering. In a state bordering oa 
distraction, he awaited in a neighbouring room 
the different bulletins brought to him from mo- 
ment to moment. 

It was about five o'clock in *\^e afternoon 
when the invalid requested that he might see 
his brothers and sisters, and one by one the a^ 
flicted young people were brought in and press- - 
ed in his arms. Then a change came over his 
countenance, and he lay for a while as if he were 
preparing his mind for a still more agitating in- 
terview. 

The countess and Arthur read his thoughts, 
and though they knew it must be, yet they 
awaited with dread the moment when he should . 
ask for May : they both feared the e£^cts of 
such a scene. At length Lord Percival spoke : 
he begg^ to be left alone for a time with his 
cousin. 

** It will not be for very long, dear mother,** 
he said, ** but what I have to say concerns ^- 
thur alone." 

The countess left the room. In about half 
an hour she heard the door of her son's apart- 
ment open, and was hastening to return to his 
side, when Balfour, whom she met at the thresh- 
old, murmured, in a scarcely audible voice, **Not 
yet, my dear aunt, not quite yet." 

She gazed inquiringly <Sa his face, which ex- 
hibited traces of emotion, telling too well the 
painful nature of the conversation. 

" Are you going for May V* she said, in trem- 
bling accents. , 

He bowed his head. 

Murmuring in suppressed agony, '*Poor-— 
poor girl !" the miserable mother clasped her 
hands, and raising her eyes to heaven, began 
pacing to and fro the vestibule, while Arthur 
proceeded on his sad mission. Shortly after 
the countess beheld him again appear, and lean- 
ing on his arm the affianced bride of the coring 
Percival, her step faltering, her head bent down 
upon her bosom. They entered the room, and 
the door closed upon them. 

We will not describe the meeting. When the 
first agony was over, Lord Percival entreated 
May, whose sobs of irrepressible anguish echo- 
ed through the chamber, to calm herself, and 
listen to what he had to say. He took her trem 
bling hands within his, pressed them to his heart 
as she knelt by his bed, and motioned Arthur to 
approach. 

" May !" he then said, ** I have bequeathed to 
Arthur a precious treasure. It will soothe my 
dying momenta if von will promise to fulfil my 
wishes, for \\ is iu^oxit v^viec «\qiia\ iom^vtSl 
not ref use me, lay ovm ^eaamc^V* 
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'* Refuse ymi^ f rancis !" 

" Then, May, promise that the love you vow- 
ed but yesterday was mine ' tiU death should us 
Eirt,* shall one day be his — ^Arthur's : he will 
ve you as tenderly as I would have done, as 
carefully shield you from the storms of this 
world — to none other would I confide you thus 
-^bat I know he is worthy, truly worthy to pos- 
■ess you. I know what, you would say,*' he 
eontinued, as May, overpowered by the violence 
of ber emotion, vainly attempted to speak ; " but 
he will not ask you, dearest, to forget me : he 
toves me too ; and when time shall have allay- 
ed your grief, he will be all to you that I woyld 
have been, and in your restored happiness you 
will talk of poor Percival whom you both loved, 
and you will think with feelings of satisfaction 
that you have fulfilled his dying wishes— his 
earnest hope. Arthur, take her hand : she will 
not refuse me." 

Arthur fervently, but in silence, pressed the 
oold, passive hand that was placed in his. 

Lord Percival seemed satisfied, and he drew 
from his finger the ring May had given him, 
lifted it to his lips, then held it towards Arthur. 
He had become toe weak for more words, and 
lay silently gazing on May, whom Arthur had 
placed in a chair by his side. Suddenly he mo- 
tioned to him to bend down, and whispered in 
his ear, 

<* Arthur, I must now draw my thoughts from 
this world, and if I look on her longer I shall 
wish to live. Take her, take her; call back 
my mother. I must pray—" 

Arthur approached the statue-like figure of 
May, and proposed that she should retire, tell- 
ing her that he feared her presence was too agi- 
tating for Percival. 

She immediately rose, leaned on the arm he 
held out to her, but the next moment threw her- 
self on her knees by the bed, crying, in a choked 
▼oice, *♦ I will be calm — ^very calm : do not bid 
me leave you." 

" Dearest, you come between my heart and 
heaven ! this must not be : go, and pray that I 
may depart in peace: we shall meet again 
where there are jno more partings — ^yet, stay 
one moment ! once more let me look upon that 
&ce!" 

He gazed for a moment earnestly on her, then 

released her hand. 

« * • « * * 

It was at midnight that a knock at the door 
CMU^sed Mr. Sutherland to rise from the chahr in 
which he was seated by his poor child's bed- 
ftde and le^ve the room. He returned to break 
to her that all was over, and the morning's 
light shone upon a house of sorrow, and upon 
the cold, pale form of the young and gallant Per- 
cival 

"Yesterday 
Song WM upon nis lips. 
And sonshine eeeni'd to dwell 
Where'er he moved, the welcomed and the bleet'd.*' 



CHAPTER LXVin. 

* " Oh. he that could reveal 

What life had taught that chasten'd heart to feel ! 
Blight apeak, indeed, of woman'e iJlighted yeare, 
And waited love, and vainly bitter tears ** 

Mat. HsMvnai 

More than a year has passed since we qu\t- 

M ibe abode owet which death had waved its 



dark, nrithering sceptre, blighting the youngs 
the ncble in the strength and beauty of his years, 
leaving many to weep over and bewail his un- 
timely fate, and many to exclaim in bitternes« 
of spirit, 

" Is there any sorrow like unto our sorrow 1" 

And ttuly a bereavement such as we have re- 
lated is of all afflictions the most startling. The 
loss of one on whom we have seen many a hope 
and prayer fulfilled, the future giving promise of 
still farther fruit, whose bark of life was just 
launched on smooth, sparkling waters, laden 
with rich and precious treasures, wafled by the 
gale of honour, virtue, and prosperity — to soe 
it suddenly sink ingulfed forever from our sight 
is indeed a fearful blow ! But there are those 
who have had to learn that there is a greater 
sorrow, a sight more heart-rending. To see a 
" pleasant vessel" glide away in all its beauty 
and perfection, and return shattered and bro- 
ken, its loveliness departed, its sails torn and 
drooping, fluttering in the treacherous winds 
which before had so proudly swelled them, its 
treasures wasted on the ocean which restoreth 
not again. Yes, we may live and learn to feel 
there is that far worse for those we love than 
death. It is the living death — the dying daily — 
that withering of the heart " like grass" — the 
bleeding of the wounds from the broken reeds 
on which the victim leaned only to be pierced — 
the agonizing spectacle of a disappointed, blight- 
ed, breaking heart. 

She to whom we return felt all this too welL 
On hearing of the sad event, she had wept, but 
envied the fate of one who had departed in the 
fulness of joy, loving and beloved, never desti- 
ned to feel the wo of a rifled, sickened heart, a 
crushed and broken spirit. 

Clouds had darkly thickened round the gam- 
bler's wife since we left her, although truly the 
sky of her horizon then appeared sufliciently 
obscure ; but there had shone through the gloom 
which succeeded the dreadful catastrophe of 
young Raymond's death a gleam oi. hope and 
comfort. 

Her husband, for a while, seemed awakened 
to a sense of the reckless, faulty career he was 
pursuing, but the impression soon again faded 
away. His hour was not yet come, and the 
cup of the young wife's sorrow was far from 
being drained : its bitter dregs were yet to be 
tasted. 

We will not detail the particulars of her life 
during the past year — how the melting away of 
the sunbeam of hope rendered the succeeding 
darkness still more gloomy : when it is said that 
Paris became the resort of Percy, the readers ' 
may easily guess the sequel. 

Let a hungry tiger loose among a crowd, and 
expect it not to destroy, rather than send a gam- 
bler into such a hotbed of destruction as Paris 
then was, and expect him not to play — not te 
join in all the dissipation which springs up in it. 
So Maud found to her cost. From that time tbcj^ 
crisis of his reckless course of life approachedtr 
with giant paces, and during this last wintei 
Harry Percy had even been compelled to retread 
to the then deserted watering-place, Baden. 

A winter of miaeiy ^*^ ^"^^^ ^^^\kVck\Kx»!^. ^^ 
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would have worked — starved — ^bome all cheer- 
fully and willingly, coald she hare only had her 
husband to turn to even in thought for support 
and comfort ; but to see him forsake her and 
his child, and strive to drown his care in the 
dregs of dissipation which Baden at that time 
afforded, was withering indeed to her poor 
heart. 

Of late she had begun to feel the havoc that 
care and sorrow were bringing on her spirits 
and healthy assisted by a winter's residence in 
a spot which, from its fogs aftd exhalations, is 
insuflerable to some constitutions. But her hus- 
band seemed not to be aware of this. He was 
ever received by her with smiles of welcome — 
with the same kind cheerfulness. She would 
not deprive herself of, alas ! the too little por- 
tion of bis society which she now enjoyed by 
eonoplaints or fears on her own account ; and 
though often she had to listen to the fretful, dis- 
contented murmurings that his health was fail- 
ing, his spirits breaking, she never spoke of her 
own sufferings of mind and body. Her tears 

■ were shed in secret, her complaints poured out 
to Him alone who despises not the sighing of 
the sorrowful and contrite heart. 
Poor Maud ! wonderful was the love which 

' bound her so firmly to the erring Percy, and 
beautiful the feeling. There is no latitude we 
would not give to the affection of a wife to- 
wards her husband : even when degenerating 
into weakness we cannot help respecting it ; 
when it clings to worthlessness it loses not its 
loveliness. The love that is pledged at the 
altar is intended to be stamped indelibly on the 
heart : nothing ought to have power to efface 
the impression. The lips that have pronoun- 
ced the words, "for belter and for worse^*^ have 
also sworn to be faithful without any reserva- 
tion ** until death us do part^" and never, in our 
opinion, does a woman's character shine forth 
80 resplendently as when she clings with " the 
tenacity of the ivy to the broken wall" to the 
fortunes of an unfortunate, nay, even a faulty 
husband, when, through neglect, unkindness, 
unfaithfulness, her heart remains unchanged, 
her love still ready for him to claim, panting, 
hoping for one word of tenderness, one kind 
look to bid her hope that still he may be hers 
again. « 

A short time before the present period, 
troubles of a pecuniary nature had thickened 
around the gambler and his wife. The rich 
heiress, nurtured in a home of luxury, had often 
to meet the dark looks, the harsh, rude words 
WitJiose who came to demand their due ; the 
'pi'6ad, the beautiful Maud, with sinking heart 
and trembling limbs, her noble boy by her side, 
had oflen to sue for patience — for mercy ; and 
Harry Percy, though in some way or another 
he always managed to satisfy for a time impor- 
tunate creditors, determined suddenly to change 
his residence to one of those secluded spots in 

ijllhe beautiful environs of Baden, where Mrs. 

w^ercy would be less liable to meet with the an- 
noyances to which she was now subjected. 
And there, though but two or three miles 

' from the capital, our heroine found herself in 
ibe month of March, in as lonely and complete 

s solitude as though she bad been far from the 

haunts of men. Once, bow she would have 
rerelJed in the beaateoua country that sur- 



rounded her. How often had she longed to ^ 
with her husband to a peaceful spot like this, 
and panted for the refreshing sight of dark 
woods, deep valleys, and picturesque hamlets. 
But*time brings great changes. The mind 
must be at ease to appreciate the beauties of 
Nature : care casts a gloom over the veiy vis- 
ion ; every object looks dark and frowning to 
the eyes that sorrow has dinmied : 

" With shadows from the past wa fill 
The happjr woodland shades. 
And a moomfol memoiy of the dead 
Is with us in the glaijes. 
And our dream-li&e fancies and the wuid 
• On echo's plaintive tone. 

Of Toices and of melodies, and of silTefy langft 
ter gone." 

But although Maud felt all this powerfully— 
the dreadful solitude of the heart — there was 
still ever one sunbeam dancing in her dark 
path, one bird-like voice sounding in her ear, 
one being who had never caused her aught bnt 
unalloyed delight — her child^her little Harry, 
who, daily increasing in beauty, and with Intel- 
lect beyond his age, was winding himself with 
fearful intensity around his mother's heart. 

How often, in her sad and solitary hours, 
when her feeling of loneliness and depression 
became almost insupportable, while the little 
creature sported before her in all his fearless 
glee, did she stretch out her arms towards him, 
and say, in all the bitterness of a wounded 
spirit, 

" Love me, Harry — ^love me — ^love your poor, 
poor mother," and the child would instantly 
cease from his wild glee and fly to her arms. 

Enfolded is his little, firm embrace, hnr over- 
charged heart would be relieved by the pouring 
forth of her pent-up tears on his innocent hea£ 
and the boy would lift up his beautiful eyes to 
her face, and say, 

** Do not cry, dear, darling mamma : Hany 
love you very, very much." 

«< Yes !" she would again exclaim, ** love me 
— always love me, Harry, or poor mamma will 
die." 

The evening on which we return to poor 
Maud a similar scene had occurred, but so ex- 
cited had become the state of her nerves that 
her agitation had quite overpowered her, and 
at length the poor child was terrified at wit- 
nessing the violence of her emotion, and sobbed 
and wept bitterly as his mother. 

Blaming herself for the weakness, she had 
with an effort, calmed her own agitation, and 
endeavoured to allay that of her darling ; and 
at length, by caresses and playful wonU, suc- 
ceeded, and the little creature lay quietly on 
her knee, his head resting on her bosom. 

At length Lucy— faithful Lucy — who had left 
behind a brighter fate, and in all Mrs. Percy's 
troubles had been the greatest comfort she pot* 
sessed, entered to take her young master to 
bed, but the child bad refused to leave his moth- 
er. Passing his arm round her waist, he dung 
to her, and would not go. 

Maud looked |at Lucy with a sad smile, as if 
to say, I cannot send him from me, I have so 
many weary hours to spend in loneliness ; and 
it seemed as though Lucy well understood her 
feelings, ^vA sym^Uized in them, for tears 
started to \iex e^es^A t^Y^^ g,^ifidL>x\KsiCk>Xv^ «&«oa 
before ber, aIid'm«LCi\io)iMk^^c^B^««A^^^>M^ 
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■'Tes, I will sing my Harry one little sottg, 
uld then I am sure he will go with dear, good 
L11C7 ;" and she aung to him till gradually 
hia white eyelida became heavy, and he slept, 
broalhing 
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Her songs bad tieen 
been woat to sing of oiu — -some ane oa 
sung siace she had left her home — but 1 
she laj reclining in the dim twilight, 
half-dreamy state which the exhaustion of her 
recent emotion bad produced, Tisiona of the pjisl 
seemed floating round her, and after the little 
boy was i«lien away, the strains ever and anon 
gushed forth, Tibratingon the heart ofpoor Lucy 
»s abe sat weeping in a neighbouring apartment. 
With what thrilling pathos she chanted these 

" Oh, l}ifl hcnne at mj childhood ii gnvtn on mj bevt. 
From ita ttnuxH, noni its wild-wDodi how coald 1 depart f 

Her voice gradually died away ; she closed 
her eyes and slumbered ; and now naaght was 
heard save the gentle evening breeze of early 
Spring, waving the branches outside the win- 
dow near which she reclined. 

But, ere her voice cea'aed, it had reached oth- 
er ears iban those or the few inniaies uf the 
|iou«s~eTeo that of one who, with alow, lan- 
guid steps, wae approaching towards it, and the 
tDournlul pathos of its tone awoke a pang of 
painful feeling in bis breast. And well it might ; 
well, too, might a startling stab of remorse strike 
hia heart at what he beheld on pausing before 
thD latticed window of the cottage. 

His thoughts hat a few moments before bad 
been absorbed on himselT, and in the harassing 
cares and annoyances which his own sin and 
folly had brought upon him, as if he alone were 
the sofibrer. Ha waa retumiog home, his re- 
■onrcea gone, to vent bis disappointment and 
poor hia complaints into the ear ever ready to 
liaten to him with patient sympathy, who never 
troubled bim with blame or reproach, who had 
even learned to deck her face with smiles to 
[deaae him, though heavy aighs might be weigh- 
iof onherheart, andforhis sake to conceal the 
tears ahe sbed in secret. 

But now be gazed upon her when she was 
QDBwsre of his presence, and what a tale might 
he have read ft^m the sight ! 

Was she who lay there the same bright being 
ba lud made bis wife — the prood, the beautiful 
Mandl Then rose before hia imagination a 
bright picture of her figure, such as she had 
atood before him that evening on which he had 
marked ber out as bis victim ; now, where waa 
idl the rose-like, healthful brilliancy of her beau- 
Ij, w hich had ao captivated him ! the expreasion 
WpMA Wpi"™B on her queen-like brow! the 
earaMfy arranged toilet, telling of the tender so- 
licitude of a mother's carel 

Now he still beheld the same grace in the ez- 
tencied, drooping form, but how fragile did it ap. 
pear I how painfally changed in the character 
of their lovdinesB were the faultless features of 
that face, with tbe drooping hair, which, pushed 
ear^eaily from tbe brow, displayed their delicate 



oullinea .' and the transparent wbitenesa of l.he\ 1 
oomplBxioo, Feodered atill more remultaUle ti^ \ 



a bright, feverish spot ofcrimsoa on each cheekl 
And then it ia the countenance which alone ca& 
speak with truth of the ravages pain or sorrow 
bas occasioned, for it is the index to theJieart, 
and in thai of Maud much might have been read, 
had Harry Percy dared to have attempted tbe 
perusal 1 but he turned baatily away from the 
window and entered the spartmenl. Though 
he trod aoltly, hia footaleps aeemed, as if in a 
dream, to have reached ber ear, for she moved 
her hps, and then gave a faint sigh. . 

Percy gently pronounced her name, and Ihea 
the spell waa broken. She raised herself on the 
couch, gazed fur an inatant around her with the 
bewilderment of one suddenly aroused from 
aleep, and then, with a cry of joy, Sew to him, 
and clasped him aa tenderly in her arms, as 
gratefully aa if he had never caused her tears 
to flow, or stolen away the bappinesa of her 
young Wfe, 

" 1 fear, dear Maud, you will find you have no 
cause to rejoioe at being favoured with ray com- 
pany tbis evening," said Harry Percy,.aa, the 
first greeting over, he threw himself lui the sofa. 
" 1 am in no agreeable mood, I assure yo\t. I 
am terribly ill, and bored to death." 

'• But I do rejoice," she said, seating herself 
by his side and gently stroking hack tbe dark 
tiair from bia brow ; •' for if you are ill, and bo- 
red, as you say you are, should you not come 
home to your wife to nurse and comfort you!" 

" Well, you will aoon have enough of that 
work," he answered, with assumed careiessnesa 
of tone ; •' I wish jou joy of it." 

" Then you will remain," she timidly said, 
"in this beautiful spot, and not return to Da- 

" Confound Baden \" he muttered, between 
his teeth. 

" Oh, yes, slay here," sbe continued, with 
more confidence, " and see how well and happy 
you will soon become," 

" Happy !" he exclaimed with bitterness, " I 
don't aee much prospect of ever again being 
iappy in this life !" 

Softened at length by her aootbing caresse* 
and gentle words, hia partly assumed ill humoui 
gave way, and soon he bad poured out his troi^ 
lea in her ear, and revealed to her the wretch- 
ed state to which he was reduced with regard 
10 money — bow impossible it would be for bim 
even to ahow his face in Baden till a remittance 
which he rather expected should arrive. " !■ 
short," he continued, passionately, " I am sick 
of the world, and alt in it ; and really, Maud," 
and he changed his voice to his own quick, ear ' 
r, " you look so peaceful here, it ii 
ijuite tempting. I shall cerlaitily rusticate foi 
some time : it's the best thing I can do. Bdi 
lust enliven nie," he added, as Maud 
silently bent her head and kissed his brow to 
bide the tears which mingled emotions had 
wrung from her full heart, 

"Where is the cbddT' said Percy, aller a \ 

In bed, asleep," she replied 1 " will yoi 
le and look at him V 

FrescDtly. I would to God I were him," 
Shall I sing to you 1" Maud then asked.. 



ra^ 
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She flew to bring the guitar, and placed her- 
self on a low stool at his feet. 

" Then it must be no * harp of sighs,* " she 
vaid, looking up into lis face with a smile, as 
she thus alluded to the beautiful song of Haynes 
Bayley, a great favourite of Harry's : " perhaps 
you will prefer my *harp of smiles;'" and, 
striking the chords, she broke forth. She strug 
gled to infuse so much life and spirit into her 
Yoice, that in the first two verses, one who had 
but a short, time before heard her sad tones 
<nust have wondered at the change. 

" Oh ! if upon my harp of smiles 
One ftring may etill be found, 
For thee once more I'll strive to wake 
Its long>'neglected sound. 
I MUST be gay ; that smile of thine 
Ne'er shone on me in vain. 
Come forth, my harp of smiles, 
ril sing my cheerful songs again 

I thought that in my solitude 
Such songs would ne'er be sung. 
But thou art here, and I am changed— 
My very heart seems young. • 
One link restored, we reunite 
The long-lost, broken chain — 
Come forth, my harp of smiles, 
I'll sing my cheerful songs agaux." 

But when she reached the third verse, begin- 
ning with 

** 111 sing of love, ay, love like thine," 

her voice became choked, and she averted her 
face. She sang on, but with pain and difficulty, 
and with a swelling heart she struggled through 
it ; but almost immediately, Percy, without any 
comment on the song, exclaimed, in an abrupt 
but anxious tone, 

" Are you well, Maud 1" 

Sne raised her head, the blood rushing to her 
heart, and hesitatingly answered, '*Yes, dear- 
est." 

** But it is folly saying yes, Maud, if you are 
not well," he continued, somewhat impatiently ; 
*' It strikes me that you are become wretchedly 
thin. Are you ill ? Tell me the truth, for you 
ought to have advice." 

" Oh no, Harry," Maud replied, hurriedly ; 
** you know I had a cough in the winter, but 
this fine spring weather has taken it away, and 
I feel well — ^very well at this moment ;" and she 
resumed her seat by his side, and leaned her 
head on his bosom. 

"Then it is the way you dress now; and 
your hair, Maud — ^you are not so particular 
about your personal appearance as you used to 
be." 

She was silent. Whose fault was that 1 Who 
had deprived her of the means of keeping up the 
appearance due to her station, of even the heart 
to find pleasure in adorning her person, the mo- 
tive for arranging in the most becoming man- 
ner her once much-prized, luxuriant hair 1 

But it was not this thought that kept Maud 
silent. She could not speak at that moment, 
because these expressions of interest from her 
husband — words that she had not heard for so 
long a time-brought a rush of emotion to her 
^ heart which checked her utterance. ** He 
loves me ! he loves me !" she told herself; '<it 
was but play that drew him from me, and now 
he v;ill return to me. Poverty, I shall bless 
you, if through your means his heart may again 
demine!" 

A week passed,, sLud an oasis in the wilder- V 
Jiesa of life did that week appear to the true! 



woman's heart of our poor Maud : to have hei 
husband by her side, sufiering her to soothe, t« 
comfort him ; to see him delighted and inter 
ested in the playful wiles of their little Hatryi 
and even listening with attention to her coun- 
sel and plans concerning their future schemes, 
given by her without the slightest reproach foi 
the past, but with clear-sighted, judicious firm* 
ness, proving her to be a bein^ not only formed 
to love and be loved, but one on whom, in trou- 
ble, he might place implicit trust and confidence 
— a creature formed for the hour of need, to 
comfort, counsel, and command. And this wai 
the treasure " of price far above rubies" doom- 
ed to be slighted for the sports of sin and folly. 

A week, we said, had passed — a week in 
which Maud could rise in the morning with a 
feeling of happiness, so strange, so fi3l in its 
intensity, that well indeed might she tremble 
for its continuance. Well might she as^ with 
a sigh of fearful doubt and anxiety, at the close 
of every day, '• Will this be the lastl Will this 
blissful peace also pass away, and leave me 
more wretched than before t" 

Only those who knew Harry Percy could 
possibly appreciate the attraction of his socie- 
ty ; no description can do justice to its charm ; 
Nature had indeed giiled him wHh a beauty of 
manner which was quite his own, and perfect- 
ly bewitching in its influence ; and when the 
heavy cloud with which worldly care overshad- 
owed his really fine disposition for a while dis- 
persed, under the influence of softer, holier feel- 
ings, then again he seemed everything that the 
imagination could picture as delightful — his 
presence actual sunshine : the heaviest, saddest 
heart was lightened by his voice ; the dreari- 
est prospect seemed to brighten into hope ; all 
his faults were forgotten; no impresaion re- 
mained but that he was the most charming 
creature in the world. 

Sad, sad that this beautiful, gifted specimen 
of one of God's fairest works should have 
wasted the gifts thus abundantly showered upon, 
him in works whose fruits are truly— destmo- 
tion. 

One morning, however,. there came an intei^ 
ruption to the calm of poor Maud. A letter, 
that vehicle of annoyance, was brought to ber 
husband. The contents he did not reveal to 
her, but the whole of the day following its pe- 
rusal she remarked that he looked abstracted 
and perplexed. She longed to ask him to re- 
lieve his mind, by confiding to her that which 
troubled him ; but there was an embarraean^at 
and evident avoidance of her observation in his 
manner which forbade her doing so. In the 
evening, however, after having sat for acme 
time, his head averted, andiJuiuried iik^tlfeiight, 
he said, hastily and abruptly, but withoniLlook- 
ingather, i ;ie.^ 

<< Maud, I shall have to go away 1^<4H|HB 
for a short time." ^ffjfw 

Maud's heart sui^k as if a thunderbc^ ,}a$A 
fallen upon it, and m a low voice murmuiiBd, 
*' Where 1" He did not reply to her question* 
but, as if he had not heard her, began to look 
over some papers that lay before him on the 
table. 

Maud arose, and laying her hand upon his 
ahouldeT, muTmured, ^^B\)X ^ow ^i^lakA 
with you, Haity , 'wiS^. lioxi itfA.V' 
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*• 1 wish I could — upon my word I do — but 
nat*s impossible, I do assure you. It*s on bu- 
smess — tiresome business — some person whom 
I baye appointed to meet me half way from Par- 
is to settle some money matters : it will not, 
however, detain me more than a few days, and 
tben, on my return, we can arrange about leav- 
ing this place and going to Italy, or anywhere 
you like ;" and he rattled on as if to disperse 
the anxious words he saw rising to her lips ; 
but again, when he paused for breath, she be- 
Bought him to allow her to accompany him. 

** My dear girl, I tell you it is impossible : and 
the child — would you leave himi" 

♦* With Lucy I should have no fears for his 
safety ; but why cannot we take him too 1" 

** My dear Jove, that would be making a seri- 
ous move of what I intend to be merely a few 
days* trip : it would add both to the trouble and 
expense ; besides, if it were to reach the ears 
of the people at Baden that we %ad taken our- 
eelves off together, we should have the police 
after us. Now pray let it be as J settled it first. 
I ask it as a favour that you say no more about 
it." 

The morrow came. Maud was pressed to her 
husband's heart with a tenderness which re- 
minded her of days of yore. She bade him 
hasten back, for she could not live without him, 
and it was with passionate feeling that she 
spoke, which told how this short period of re- 
ne\i^ed hope had revived her before timid, droop- 
ing love. She had seen him kiss his boy and 
gaze upon his lovely face with fervent affection 
amounting to emotion, for tears stood in his 
eyes. She stood and watched the vehicle in 
which he had departed bear him through the 
valley, till at length the winding road concealed 
it from her sight, and she once more stood soli- 
tary and alone. 

But not, as before, with a spirit sunk in the 
desponding apathy of hopeless misery, the gam- 
bler's resigned, broken-hearted wife ! A new 
power seemed to have raised up her soul. She 
felt as if her destiny were about to change—her 
time of pro{>ation nearly ended — her prayers 
about to be answered. The time had come 
when her husband would respect her as a wife 
-a counsellor — a friend. His love was hers, 
she felt assured—oh, joyful thought !— all would 
in future be happiness. In short, hope, blessed 
hope, filled her young heart, and what cannot 
be endured while a spark of hope remains ? 

Oh woman, shall we most admire or pity the 
persevering devotion of your nature, which re- 
quires but a breath of hope to raise your droop- 
ing spirit, 

' And M a -dne the oak hu shaken off, 
Bndf lighter IB iHTileaiuiig trust again." 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

" Oh 1 thoB, kind Heaven, be this my latest breath. 
Hen and my life, or make it worth my cars ; 
Absence fnm whom we love is worse than death. 
And frnsfente hope severer than 'despair.'' 

COWPEB. 

It was the day after her husband's departure 
that Maud met with a most uneicpected adven 



a beautiful valley, well cnown to tourists as & 
most picturesque spot. Seldom, however, before 
May is its quiet much disturbed by visiters. 
Maud might have rambled some distance from 
her abode without risk of encountering any in- 
dividual save the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing little hamlet. 

On the day, however, of which we are now 
speaking, she was tempted, by the mild bright* 
ness of an April afternoon, to wander forth, ac- 
companied by her child and a young German 
girl who attended upon him when Lucy was 
otherwise occupied. She had paused to survey 
the beauties of a landscape which, on emerging 
from a shady wood, was suddenly presented to 
her view, when she was startled by the sound 
of carriage- wheels, accompanied by the laugh- 
ing and talking of many gay voices, and she had 
just time to re-enter the copse with the little boy 
and his maid before a travelling carriage, con- 
taining several ladies and gentlemen, rolled past. 

Maud, with surprise, recognised among that 
gay party, as unseen she stood and watched 
them pass, the two persons in the world, per- 
haps, she least expected to behold — Lady Tem- 
pleton and Miss Lavinia Grantley. Yes, even 
if the elegant, languid form gracefully leaning 
back in the carriage could have been mistaken, 
that hearty, boisterous laugh — that joyous, spark- 
ling countenance, could have belonged to none 
but her former merry acquaintance Lavinia. 

Maud stood with suspended breath till they 
had disappeared from her sight, as if rooted to 
the spot with amazement, when a sickening 
qualm came over her heart, and then a bitter 
gush of tears. 

What remembrances did the sight of those 
two beings recall to her memory— prophecies of 
evil too surely fulfilled ! 

Plunged in painful. revery, she again issued 
from the wood to pursue her walk homeward, 
which was in a different direction to that taken 
by the carriage party, who were probably pro- 
ceeding to the picturesque village of Geraldson 
some miles farther, and she paused not till, but 
at a few yards' distance on the opposite side of 
the road, she perceived an equestrian slowly 
proceeding over the rough, stony path. If a 
hideous monster had suddenly appeared before 
her, Maud could hardly have felt more dismay 
than on not only recognising, but perceiving her- 
self recognised by. Lord Templeton. 

At once she felt that a second retreat was im- 
possible : there Itad already been a sudden start 
— an inquisitive peer beneath her bonnet — a 
smile of recognition. The horse's head was 
turned toward's her, and the next moment Lord 
Templeton stood by her side. 

" Mrs. Percy ! Ah, I thought I could not be 
mistaken, though I might be pardoned for doubt* 
ing at first that so great and unexpected a pleas- 
ure could be a reality.'* 

♦* You might, indeed," she repHed, after hav- 
ing accepted his offered hand with as much dig- 
nified composure as the extreme annoyance of 
this rencounter enabled her to assume. ** It is 
a long time since we met." 

" Ah, there's a tell-tale that so it is ixvdftj^'i.V 
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<< Lady Templeton is quite well, I hope," said 
Maid, feeling no desire to listen to the morali- 
zing of Lord Templeton on the flight of time, and 
wishing to bring the interview to as speedy a 
close as possible. 

"Perfectly well, I believe," drawled Lord 
Templeton ; *' that is to say, as well as a winter 
at Paris ever leaves a lady. Freshness and 
bloom do not flourish in the heated atmosphere 
of balls and routs as it does in the quiet of woods 
and valleys," and he fixed a meaning, significant 
look on the face of Maud, whose lip curled with 
a bitter expression. Understanding the implied 
compliment; she felt all its empty flattery ; for 
bow changed must she be since the earl had last 
seen her ! Could he look on her faded cheek 
and altered form, and then talk of blooming 
looks 1 

But in Lord Templeton's compliment there 
was more sincerity than she gave him credit 
for. The air and exercise had given her cheek 
a hue like health and bloom, and there was 
the dazzling whiteness of the brow, the splen- 
did eyes, the graceful dignity of the form ! In 
short, the sudden appearance of one so fair in 
that romantic and solitary spot was well cal- 
culated to strike him with surprise and admi- 
ration. 

Lord Templeton then proceeded to acquaint 
her with the cause of their meeting. 

The young Duchess of— had taken it into 
her head to make an excursion to Baden before 
returning to England. They had been persua- 
ded to accompany her. He had been such a fool 
as to allow himself to be decoyed into the par- 
ty, and there he was at that horrid place : they 
had only arrived two days before, and he was 
expected to lionize damp vales and leafless for- 
ests, when he should be sunning himself in St. 
James*8-8treet. 

" I should certainly have cut the concern and 
taken myself oflT, had I not luckily stumbled 
Dpon Percy." 

"Then you saw Mr. Percy before he wenti" 
interrupted Maud. 

" Oh yes," he said, somewhat hesitatingly ; 
" that is, just caught a glimpse of him, for he 
was so confoundedly busy that — ^that — ** 

"Yes, be was called away rather unexpect- 
edly on business." 

" Indeed !" said his lordship ; and he stoop- 
ed down and patted his horse's mane, thereby 
concealing from Maud's view a somewhat dubi- 
ous expression lurking in the^mile which curl- 
ed his lip; and then, as Maud testified by a 
parting bow her desire to depart, he murmured 
a hope that they might meet again, made his 
adieu, and proceeded on his way. 

Maud, if she had looked at his face, might 
have perceived that odious smile she had al- 
ways 80 hated ; as it was, however, she could 
not complain of Lord Templeton's present 
manner : it was an improvement on his former 
demeanour : there had not been so much either 
of the cold, sneering conceit, or the easy famil- 
iarity which generally characterized his bear- 
ing. However, the annoyance this meeting 
eaiwed her was great, for she was aware of 
Jber boBkaad*a aDxiety that his retreat should 
Aff aakaown to bia frienda, and she also dread- 

f^J^^S ^* ^'^^^ «"^a»^ upon her a visit from 
M0dly Templeton. 



" For most likely she will think she ought to 
come and see me, if only out of compassion^ 
or perhaps to glory over her foresight," poor 
Maud soliloquized ; " but nc, Lady Templeton," 
she continued, " your prophecy is not yet fnl* 
filled. I have sufiTered much, but 'I have not 
sunk into the cold resignation you predicted ; 
and I still aspire to my husband's love, though 
truly wave after wave has threatened to bear it 
from me ; but still I cling — still, while strength 
is leA, I will hold it to my heart : death alooe 
shall compel me to let go my hold." 

On her return home Maud told Lucy of her 
adventures. 

"Now did I not say so!" exclaimed Lacy. 
" I was sure that the man I saw come peering 
about here, just an hour ago, with his glass 
stuck in his eye, was his lordship. What 
business had he this way, I wonder? It was 
all curiosity, for he tumcMl back again when ho 
had gone a very little past the window. I 
took pretty good care to keep well out of his 
sight." 

On the second afternoon succeeding this 
event, Maud was seated by the window of her 
little drawing-room reading a letter from May : 
yes, after an interval of long silence, a letter 
had been brought to her. 

Lord Percival, before his death, had not for- 
gotten to advocate, warmly and aflfectionately, 
the cause of one who had awakened in his kind 
heart such deep interest No, even in his last 
hours he had remembered Maud, and said to 
Arthur, 

" Balfour, do not let them forget Mrs. Percy 
— do not let them desert her, poor thing, for she 
is much to be pitied. You will be kind to her, 
Arthur, when you and May are—" 

" Kind to her, Percival 1 I would lay down 
my life to serve her !" 

Many aflfectionate letters, even daring her 
own deep misery, May had written to her sister, 
with kind messages, and presents of money for 
her own use, from her father ; but what more 
could be done to serve one^who was aitoated as 
the exiled Maud, linked as she was to a bong 
whose conduct did not tend to decrease the pre;)- 
udice which had become so firmly planted in the 
usually generous, benevolent breast of Mr.Sathr 
erland. 

And so, again, the correspondence had grad- 
ually relaxed into constraint, and lately hadon^y 
continued at intervals, for Harry Percy*8 con- 
science winced at the idea of the eipionnagt of 
his afifairs which might be carried on through 
the medium of the sisters' letters, and there^ 
much discouraged its continuance. 

But now it seemed that the desperate state 
of their fortunes had reached the ears of her 
family, for in the letter before her, enclosing an 
order for a considerable sum of money, was also 
an assurance that for her and her ohOd dare 
would be a home at Sutherland ever open to re- 
ceive them, and an implied desire that she shook! 
a vdil herself of this refuge. For an instant canw 
the 

*' Yearning of the ezfle*s breast. 
The hauntinr wrand of Toioea far sivij, 
And hooaehold atepa," 

bul \Yke next t^Yte Yk«At^\&ed her awimming era 
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•* Never till death, or—" 

** Papa ! papa !*' cried the sweet voice of the 
tfafld from without, as he sprang from the grass 
on which he was seated, filliog his lap with 
spring flowers. And Maud too started up with 
a cry of joj, and flew to meet, as she supposed, 
\er husband. ^ 

Bat no, the boy was now rapidly retreating 
fVom the spot where stood the person he had at 
first taken for his father, and Maud perceived 
Ihat it was not Harry Percy, but Lord Temple- 
ton. He had clightod from his horse, and was 
looking round, evidently to find some means of 
disposing of it. 

Maud had no inclin^icn to advance in order 
to meet so unwelcome a guest, one who had 
taused her so cruel a disappointment. Taking 
ker child by the hand, she hastily letcmed to 
the hoQse. 

A momei^t after Lord Templeton ^cis at the 
door, and the next he was ushered iatu ker 
presence by the German girl, Lucy not bein^ al 
fiome. 

'* May I hope for pardon for thus intruding !'' 
he said, most respectfully, as Maud, looking tht. 
cnrprise she wished him to see, coldly bowed as 
ke entered. 

** Riding past this way," his lordship contin- 
ted, '* I could not refrain from stepping in for 
in instant to tell you how sorry Lady Temple- 
ton is that she will be prevented for a day or 
Iwo having the pleasure of calling upon you. 
She has, with the duchess, set out on some ex- 
pedition, from which I begged to he excused — 
feally a sweet spot this,*' and he looked round 
Oft the little apartment, which, though boasting 
of no greater perfection than the usual habita- 
tions of that sort on the Continent, possessed, 
nevertheless, an air of taste and refinement, for 
there were books, and flowers, and music to 
embellish it, and, more than all, her graceful self, 
in all her natural elegance ; and although Lord 
Templeton perceived how slight, almost to fra- 

gliity, 4he had become, how almost painfully 
Baariful the delicacy of her* chiselled features, 
which her hair, carefully braided in classic sim- 
pUcitj, to plainly revealed, all this, perhaps, in- 
ereaaed LordTempleton*s admiration, for it was 
the style of loveliness most grateful to the ex- 
treme refinement of taste of which he boasted. 
Maud felt much relieved by his communication 
with regard to Lady Templeton. In two or 
three days Percy would have returned, and she 
experienced a sort of nervous anxiety that, if 
she must meet Lady Templeton, it should be in 
ber hosband's company, and not as a seemingly 
deserted, lonely wife. 

It was in consequence of this feeling of relief, 
perhaps, that she somewhat relented of her cold 
hauteur, and, remembering that he was a friend 
of her husband's, she courteously entered into 
the conversation he commenced. 

His lordship really possessed pretentions to 
the reputation he had obtained in the beau monde, 
of being a man of talent : nay, he was absolute- 
ly a poet ; that is to say, the Book of Beauty, 
or Gem, or some such work, amid its aristocrat- 
ic trash, boasted of some of his lordship's eflh- 
•ions, and perbape they were rather of a bigVier 
BUmp than moit of the oontributiona. 



he held in great contempt — he could shake oflT 
his sickening afl!ectation and supercilious non- 
chalance, apd make himself really an agreeable 
companion. 

On this occasion, when half an hour had elap- 
sed and he rose to depart, Maud was quite as- 
tonished that time spent with a guest so unwel- 
come should have passed away so quickly and 
in so agreeable a manner. 

But when, the next afternoon, he again ap- 
peared, under some pretext not equally plausi- 
ble as the day before, and laboured to make 
himself still more charming, advancing eveiy 
moment in intimacy, she deemed it expedient 
to take some step in order to prevent the repe- 
tition of his lordship's visits, and on his depar- 
ture she said politely, but firmly, 

** I hope. Lord Templeton, that Mr. Percy wiU 
be home very soon ; when he returns we shall 
be happy to see you here again.*' 

He fixed his eyes upon her face with a pecu- 
liar smile, and pressing her hand again, left her, 
pausing, however, at the door to speak to Lucy, 
who received his salutation with no great cor- 
diality ; then, untying his horse from the tree to 
which he had fastened it, rode away. 

M'aud now began to feel more nervous and 
anxioQs than ever for her husband's return. He 
had beon away five days, and that was the pe- 
riod ho had named for his absence. It would 
not, therefore, be worth while writing, he had 
said ; but he promised, at her entreaties, that, 
should he be detained beyond that period, she 
should hear from him. 

The next day, and the next, however, passed, 
and no Harry Percy nor letter arrived. 

It was the evtniag of the last that, with a 
gloomy weight upoti her heart, a heavy darkness 
upon her soul, which had not oppressed her so 
painfully since her hub^aad's departure, she fled 
from the solitude and prolound stillness of her 
lonely abode, and went out into the fresh air of 
an April twilight to meet the little boy, who, as 
usual, had been taken out for a walk by the Ger- 
man girl. 

It was with slow and languid B^ps that she 
pursued ber way, for, besides the depression of 
her spirits, she felt weak and ill in boi]y : it was 
with difficulty she drdw her breath, and she suf^ 
fered from the return of a painful cough. Sud- 
denly, however, the voice of the child caught hei 
ear, and she was hastening her pace and looking 
towards the spot. 

The boy was not alone with his maid. On a 
bank by the side of a stream two iemalo figures 
were seated. One of them, evidently of a su- 
perior grade, was dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, a large crape bonnet completely conceal- 
ing her face. Her lap was filled with flowers, 
and she sat perfectly motionless, eagerly watch- 
ing the movements of little Harry, who, while 
his maid held him fast, was stretching out his 
little hands to gather some bright blossoms grow- 
ing on the banks of the stream. 

Maud drew near, tut still remained unob- 
served t>y the group. 

The flowers plucked, the child ran towaida 
the stran^er^ Ivs^v^^ vol V[\% Navw^^^^s&aKc^^sx > 
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who made a step in advance. The attendant 
also rose hastily and approached closer to her, 
bat by that time little Harry was released from 
the violent embrace, looking somewhat alarmed. 
Maad was now sufficiently near to hear the 
person say, as she took the child by his hand, 

'* Yes, this dear little young gentleman will 
go home now, and he will come another day 
and pick flowers." 

Bot the lady again 8tretched.out her hand and 
drew the child towards her, saying fretfully, in 
a sort of unnatural voice, which sounded pain- 
fully on the ear, 

" No, BO, let him stay — ^be shall* stay — he shall 
not go — I lore to look at him," and she gently 
stroked the child's face, and parted the hair on 
I his brow. " What's his namel" she at length 
( snddenly exclaimed, in an impatient, excited 
▼oiee, looking round at her companion. "How 
very strange !" and she laughed a wild, unnatu- 
ral laugh ; " I hare quite forgotten it. I used 
to know his name, did I not 1 but he has been 
away so long- -so very long — and I forget it 
ttow,^* aad she put her hand to her bead as if 
in pam. 

The attendant, turning towards the German 
girl. Blade 4ier a sign to take the child away, 
and ttien stGopinf down to the latter, who had 
fixed his beautiful eyes with a half fearful, half 
curious glance on the lady's face, said, 

** Kiss the iady, darling, and tell her your 
name, and then she will let you go home. Dear 
madam," she continued, as her mistress again 
quickly drew the child towards her, as if she 
feared his bemg taken from her, **it is very 
late— quite time for the little gentleman to go 
home: a thick fog is raising; it will do you 
barm, and this dear child too." 

The lady again put her 'hand to her head, 
while she held the boy with a firm grasp with 
the other, murmuring, " But I forget his name : 
it is vei^ hard they will not tel4 me his name." 
•* Tell her your name, pretty young gentle- 
man," again persisted the attendant. 

" Harry Percy," said the child's clear, inno- 
cent voice ; " my name is Harry Percy ;" and 
Maud, with a scream of horror, sprang forward 
as she saw her child dashed furiously from the 
unfortunate being who h^d him in her grasp, 
while the words " Harry Percy" were echoed 
by her lips with a dseadful shriek which rang 
through the woods around. 

Once before Maud had heard a similar scream, 
and the truth, for the first time, darted with 
fearful certainty to the mind of our heroine ; and 
when, having reached her child, she caught him 
in her arms and pressed him to her bosom, again 
and again the cry burst forth. 

The unfortunate woman had risen. Her hands 
were clasped wildly above her head, and with 
All the fury of madness these terrible words were 
mhrieked forth, 

• Harry Percy — ^Harry Percy ! may the ven- 
geance of Heaven fall on Harry Percy, and on 
all the murderers of my boy : yes, they murder- 
ed him. I see them^ see them there — there," 
and she pointed upward into the vacant air. 
"His Mood — ^bis blood is on them — my innocent 
jbojr'a blood; bat be was here just now ; I held 
Aim in my arms ; I was stroking his pretty face ; 
r^5 pJaying with bid curls, and now he is 
^eeam^^^bey bave murdered faim— yes, mur- 



dered him ;" and again she shrieked wildly, while 
Maud knelt, shielding the child from her sight, 
almost paralyzed with horror and affright 

The attendant stood by the side of Mrs Ray* 
mond, for it was indeed that unhappy womaa, 
and endeavoured by gentle but firm remon 
strance to soothe her violence, ever and ano« 
glancing in th'e direction of the village, and sood 
there was seen hastening towards them a gen 
tleroan, accompanied by little Harry's maid aiW 
another female, and at their nearer approach. 
Maud; sick and faint, with feeble, tottering steps^ 
drew her child from the dreadful scene, and 
through a thick, wet fog, which had now spread 
over the valley, sought her home. 

So great had been tne shock to her weak 
nerves, that it was long before she could ex- 
plain to Lucy the origin of her agitation, which 
the latter attributed to another cause. The fact 
was, not long aAer her mistress had lefl the 
house. Lord Templeton again made bis appear- 
ance. On learning that Mrs. Percy was not at 
home, he had even begged to be allowed to en- 
ter the house and await her return, but Lucy, ia 
such plain terms, had denied him admittance^ 
that he was forced to depart, however, express- 
ing his intention of repeating his visit on an early 
occasion. 

Maud, when she heard this relation, covered 
her face with her hands and burst into tears. 
She did indeed feel lonely and deserted, and she 
murmured, " Oh, Harry, when — when will you 
return to protect me 1" 

Lucy had an end in view in disclosing this 
circumstance to Mrs. Percy. She entertained 
secret misgivings of her own, and now strongly 
concurred in Maud's determination to risk her 
husband's displeasure by writing to him, and 
urging him to lose no time in returning to her 
The. only means of forwarding the letter wat 
directing it to the care of a person who trans- 
acted business for Percy at Baden. 

The intelligence Lucy gained of Mrs. Ray> 
mond the next day was, that since her terriblf 
bereavement she. had remained in a state of 
settled melancholy derangement, for which the 
physicians recommended continual change of 
scene and gentle treatment. Lately she had 
been subject at intervals to such fits of violence 
that it was necessary to provide a keeper to 
assist in managing her. Her brother bad, the 
day before, accompanied his afiiicted relative to 
the lovely little village, intending to settle her 
in that quiet retreat during the spring months, 
and the mind of the poor maniac had for a short 
time been in a more quiescent state ; but the 
name of Harry Percy, so innocently pronounced 
by the child, had recalled to her disordered fan- 
cy, with full force, the horrid remembrancf 
with which that name was associated. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

** Away ! 

If thou wert honoanble, 
Thoa wouldst hure told this U^e for Tutae, 
For ittch aa end thoa Mek*it— as base as stranga." 

Cyaiitiftw. 

Tuit loYriv ot B^dierL Vi^d beeu rendered peeii' 
U&T\y gay aXXhaX««x\5 ^e^^owVf x\Avcf«t&.^ 
an EngVUU 4\M!ihfiaa a.ii^ v^^l ^^ ^^^ '^^i^vui^ 
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Hof ; a party who seemed to have come there 
for the sole purpose of amasing themselves, and 
who filled every place of public resort with the 
|ay and brilliant atmosphere of their presence. 

On the present evening, the splendid saloons 
of Chabert were to be thrown open for a bal 
pari, the first of the season, and which was ex- 
pected to be very well attended. 

The duchess and her party were of course to 
be there, and they contemplated no little 
tmusement from the strange medley of compa- 
tty of which such an assemby was most likely 
ao consist. 

"My dear Lady Templeton," said Lavinia 
Grantley, who was seated in an apartment of 
Ibe Badenden Hof^ " will you persuade your 
worthy sposo to take me out riding 1 He is so 
A-Datared — I do so long for a good canter this 
fine day, and all the other men are so lazy. I 
mow he is going out, for I heard him order his 
horse : now are you not. Lord Templeton 1" 

••Yes, I believe that is my intention." 

" Then will you take me with you 1" 

"Ve — ^ry sorry, but,^*pon honour, must de- 
cline that great pleasure," replied his lordship. 

** Now that's too bad of you. Julia, how can 
yoa allow him to go rambling and roving about 
the. country. Heaven knows where, every day, 
all alone 1 Pretty mischief he's after, I dare 
say. If I were you, I'd put a stop to it." 

" My dear Lavinia, you know I never inter- 
fere with Lord Templeton's movements," an- 
swered her ladyship, turning away with a dis- 
dainful curl of her lip. 

" By-the-by, Julia," continued the young lady, 
**rve such a delightful piece of news to tell 
you ! we shall meet that dear, darling Harry 
Percy at th^'baU to-night: so William Gore 
tells me." 

*< And. Mrs. Percy," said Lady Templeton, 
Ihe cold, careless air with which she had been 
fistening to her lively companion's discourse 
shanging to an appearance of some interest ; 
** is she to be there also 1" 

*' Oh, Heaven knows what has become of her, 
poor thing ! Harry Percy is staying at the old 
Jew count's, flirting desperately with the count- 
ess; but where he has hid his beautiful wife 
«o one knows. I'll ask him to-night." 

Lady Templeton sighed, and it was with a 
sadness which rose from her very heart that she 
mannured, " Poor thing ! indeed !" 

Lord Templeton again looked up from his pa- 
per, and, fixing his eyes on Miss Grantley, 
laughed " his odious laugh," as poor Maud used 
to call it; and then, without heeding Lavinia's 
qoestion of *'Now, Lord Templeton, how mali- 
cious you look! what are you laughing atl" he 
strolled leisurely out of the room, and was soon 
seen riding slowly from the door of the hotel. 
He was shortly afler proceeding along the sha- 
dy avenue of oaks which leads from the upper 
end of the town to the valley, and at length 
once more stood at the door of Pefty's habita- 
' tion. 

Lord Templeton gently knocked, and, con- 
trary to his expectations, was immediately ad- 
mitted by Lotterchen, who, with a courtesy and 
a He in, mdh kar, ushered him into the Villle 
sittjn^-nibin. It was unoccupied, but the girl 
4/pened the door of another apartment, as he 
snppoaed, to uanoonce his arrival. 



At first he could hear no other sound but the 
peevish fretting and murmuring of a sick child, 
interrupted by a hard, hoarse cough, which 
seemed to give much pain to the sufferer : the 
next moment he heard the chattering of the 
servant, as if endeavouring to exculpate hersdt 
from some fault, and Lucy's exclamation of, 
"Well, to be sure ! the impudence of that man ! 
What business had you to let him in 1" 

Then he heard the girl's retreating steps; 
the door was shut, and he had to remain about 
ten minutes more in suspense. His lordship 
opened every book which was scattered about, 
and then took up some miniatures which lay on 
the table. The first which he unclasped was 
soon carelessly reclosed : it was that of a child 
— he hated children ! The second was shut up 
with even more haste, but from a difi^erent 
cause : the most hardened conscience can sel- 
dom encounter, suddenly, without a qualm, the 
unconscious countenance of one we are medi- 
tating to wrong, and it was his friend Harry 
Percy whom he there beheld. Tlie third min- 
iature seemed to afford him more gratification, 
for a pleased smile stole over his countenance 
as he examined it. It was a portrait of Maud, 
taken just afler he had first seen her, in the 
height of her youthful, blooming beauty. 

" By Jove !" he soliloquized,. " 'tis beautiful ; 
and although the original, to my taste, is still 
scarcely less so, she must be dreadfully altered 
since this was taken. Harry — Harry, my boy ! 
you're a sad fellow. Now this comes of mar- 
rying a woman with a heart : it is most incon- 
venient — better to be content with less sensi* 
bility, and then one may act as pleases the fan- 
cy with impunity. How she used to idolize 
Percy, and think him perfection — almost a 
saint ! I suppose she has discovered by this 
time that her idol is anything but a divinity. I 
don't know, however; he was always a sly 
dog : it will only be a piece of kindness, and 
forward my views to open her eyes a little." 

Lord Templeton now began to be very impa- 
tient for the sound of the light footstep he was 
expecting, but for some time he heard nothing 
but the suppressed murmuring of a voice, ana 
now and then that loud, ringing cough, which 
he noticed as a very unpleasant noise. 

At length, however, the door opened, and 
Maud appeared before him. Her cheeks were 
brightly flushed, but through the displeased air 
of dignity which she strove to assume there 
were touching traces of sorrow, care, and anx- 
iety on her countenance. She had been forced 
to leave the side of her child to meet her un- 
welcome visiter; the child, whose innocent 
glee, for the first time in his life, she had the 
grief to behold checked by painful illness, his 
placid countenance disturbed by suffering. 

The preceding night he had been attacked by 
a hoarse cough, which Lucy attributed to the 
damp fog in which he had returned home that 
evening. She had sent for the doctor, who had 
administered some remedies, but did not seem 
to consider the case of much Importance. 

His anxious mother had not lefl him all tlsft 
day, and he "^^a Vjv^^ Wi\Jfcx^k^^^^^x^^S^^ vsis^ 
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who offered to go herself, and send him about 
bis business. 

" No, Lucy," she said, " it is I who should 
pot a stop t6 this. He may have mistaken my 
request that he would not visit me again untU 
Mr. Percy's return ; If he did, he shall at least 
understand it now ;** and, after a few lingering 
moments to collect sufficient composure for so 
distasteful an interview, she consigned the now 
dozing child to the arms of Lucy, who watched 
her mistress depart with a heart swelling with 
indignation, not only against Lord Templeton, 
but against him whom now, in her own mind, 
she designated as '* her good for nothing mas- 
ter." 

She laid the little boy on the bed, and then 
awaited with eager anxiety and no little curi- 
osity (for good Lucy was, after all, "a lady's 
maid /") th» result of the interview. She heard 
the«door close, and then the alternate sounds of 
the voices of her mistress and her visiter, but 
too faintly to ascertain the nature of their con- 
versation. 

A quarter of an hour at least passed thus, 
and Lucy's attention had become more directed 
to her dear little charge, for the loud, ringing 
cough had again aroused him from his uneasy 
sleep, and she bent over him to endeavour to 
soothe his fretful calls for " Mamma !** 

"Alas! alas!" thought Lucy, "if this poor 
darling is going to be seriously ill, it will be all 
over with us indeed." 

She was not experienced in the management 
of children, but the feverish heat, the difficult 
breathing, alarmed her so much that she deter- 
mined again to summon the doctor. 

But now, once more, her attention was di- 
rected in a startling manner to what was pass- 
ing ii4 the neighbouring apartment, for the still- 
ness which had reigned over the little habita- 
tion was broken by a sound which it was long 
since she had last heard. It was the voice of 
her mistress, and its elevated tones reminded 
her of other days: they were expressions of 
anger. 

" 'Tis false ! 'tis false, Lord Templeton ! I 
tell you it is false!" were the words which 
clearly rang upon her ear. *' Do you think thus, 
base, vile, dishonourable man — thus do you 
think to ingratiate yourself 1 Go ! leave me ! 
this instant leave the house, into which, like a 
coward, you have dared to creep, to insult a 
poor, defenceless woman; to poison her ears 
with calumny against her husband — herhusband^ 
whom you would make her believe was like 
yourself, a traitor-^a — " 

The less distinct voice of Lord Templeton in- 
terposed, and Lucy could hear no more. Al- 
most immediately the bell was louilly rang^and 
at the same instant the door opened, and Lord 
Templeton was heard to steal along the passage 
9Qt of the house ; and with a feeling of triumph- 
ant gratification, she fancied she could tell by 
his step that he departed mortified and discom- 
fited. 

She waited a few minutes with some eager- 
ness, expecting her mistress to return to the 
auraery, but she came not ; and as the child 
/lad been for some time ipipatiently calling for 

his mother, she determined to go and seek 
her. 



She entered the aitting-room. Maud was \ gay diesa ^\xad oti a ioim \tfi7i aXirox^ ^x«% 



standing in the middle of the room, mute and 
motionless as a statue, but with no signs of the 
resentment which the sound of her voice had 
indicated visible upon her countenance. Her 
eyes were fixed, her parted lips were pale : she 
looked like one just awakening from a horrible 
dream, and still uncertain whether what had 
disturbed her was an illusion or a terrible re- 
ality. 

At first she took no notice of Lucy's appear 
ance ; but when the latter said, " Dear madaai, 
are you ilH what is the matter 1" she raised 
her eyes, sunk upon a chair, and burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Long and bitterly she wept, Lucy, kneeling 
by her side, mingling her tears with those of 
her beloved mistress ; ^nd at length, when her 
emotion would allow her to speak, imploring 
her to say what she could do to serve her. 

" Oh why, ma'am, why did you not call me in 
to drive away the wretch who has dared thus 
to grieve youl That you, indeed, should be 
exposed to insult, alone, unprotected ; you — " 

Maud, at these last words, raised her bead, 
and with eyes which flashed such fire that it 
seemed to dry up the flowing tears, exclaimed; 

" I shall go to Baden : I must have a car- 
riage for to-night. Lucy, ask me no ques- 
tions," she continued ; *' / must go to the ball 
to-night." 

Poor Lucy certainly thought the brain of her 
mistress was turned. 

** Madam !" she exclaimed. 

** I go to meet Mr. Percy ; is there anything 
extraordinary in thatV Maud replied, so stern- 
ly, so decidedly, that Lucy wont to obey her 
mistress, and a messenger was despatched on 
the mission, and desired, at the same time, to 
summon the doctor to see the little boy. 

Maud again took her place by his side, and 
sought to soothe his restless fretfulness*but her 
thoughts were evidently far away: and even 
the frightful cough, which became more and 
more frequent, seemed hardly noticed by her ; 
and as to the fever— the hand of the sufllering 
child pressed in hers, the lips and cheeks which 
ever and anon she bent to press, burned not 
more fiercely than her own. Time passed: 
the child was dozing : she motioned to Lucy to 
take her place, and left the room. 

Lucy sat pondering anxiously : the Qerman 
girl returned with the carriage and the intelli- 
gence that the doctor would arrive in the course 
of an hour. Bidding LottercRen remain with 
the little boy, Lucy then ascended the stanb 
and entered her mistress's bedroom. 

Mrs. Percy was seated before the mirror, and 
had evidently been attempting to perform foi 
herself the business of the toilet, but, as if she 
had found herself unequal to the tadc, she 
seemed to have relinquished the trial, and sat 
motionless, her eyes fixed abstractedly on the 
reflection of her face in the glass, her long ban 
streaming rtyind her. 

On perceiving Lucy, she started ; the coloui 
mounted to her cheeks ; she leaned her face 
upon her hand, and then made her a sign that 
she should dress her hair. Lucy silently obey- 
ed; the shining tresses — with what diffbrent 
feeVmgs \o XYvo^a ot v^'sX ^vj^^-^rqiq by trem- 
bVit»g ftngeta \iT«^Aa^ on xYv^x. YixrtTviii^XjitvwX 
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itBt she had worn it ! Miud smiled a ghastly 
■mile, and shook her head. 

*' One less gay, Lucy : this will not do for 
me." 

** Alas I dear lady, I thought it would fit you 
best, for it is the last dress Mr. Percy gave you." 

** Oh ! yes, then I will wear it ; but do I not 
look very ill, Lucyl" she inquired, anxiously, 
passing her hand over her brow; "does not 
this gay dress make the contrast too great V* 

** Dear, dear madam,'* sobbed Lucy, no longer 
able to restrain her feelings, ** I never saw you 
look more beautiiul — more like an angel ; but is 
it well that you should go thus— all alone 1 
your cheeks bum — ^you are so feverish — so ex- 
cited!*' 

•• Alone ! Lucy 1 Yes, alone ; but fear not : 
I could make the wretch quail like a coward be- 
fore the lightning of my eye, the thunder of my 
indignation. No, Lucy" — and she shuddered — 
** would that were all ; but go, dear, good Lucy, 
go : I would be alone" — and she put her hand 
to her head — " that roan has confused my sen- 
ses : I must think what is to be done : go to 
that poor child — oh ! the terrible, unnatural 
cough ; and yet, sweet darling, I cannot go to 
him just now, my mind is so distracted by oth- 
er thoughts. Go to him — ^pray go, Lucy," for 
she saw her fix an uneasy glance upon her face. 
«« I am better now ; but really all this together 
is almost too much to bear. It is quite enough 
to turn one's brain," she continued, when Lucy 
had reluctantly left the room. " Poor, poor Mrs. 
Raymond! and oh, that curse — ^that dreadful 
eurse, how it rings in my ears ! But it is not 
the first curse / have heard : did I not hear one 
the day I left my'father's house— the day I broke 
my mother's heart — and has it not haunted rae 
till now 1 Heavenly Father, thy judgments are 
just, but oh ! in mercy turn away thy anger 
firom thy weak creature — ^break not a reed al- 
ready so sorely bruised. I thought in my pre- 
sumption — I thought I could have bowed sub- 
missively to all thy righteous hand deemed fit 
to inflict, but forgive — thou hast given me a 
woman's heart, and this— this I cannot bear !" 
She buried her face in her hands, and was silent 
for some moments. 

«*But it is false! it is false!" she suddenly 
exclaimed, in passionate accents ; " it cannot 
be ! To deceive me thus— to revive in my heart 
joy and hope, and then to leave me, who left all 
for him ! no, no, no, Pll believe it not until I 
hear from his own lips that he has cast me away. 
Ah, yes" — and her frame shook with agitation — 
** I will go to him wherever he may be ; I shall 
die if I remain thus in agony. Let me consid- 
er ! what did that base man say 1 If I believed 
him not, I might go to the ball to-night, and 
then^ with my own eyes, I might see that he 
bad not spoken falsely — that Harry's heart and 
thoughts were engrossed by another. Could 
bis intention have been but to make me believe 
myself unprotected t Yes, I will go ; why should 
I fear to meet my husband 1 have I not a right 1 
And if he is not there, I shall but regret that I 
listened for a moment to a traitor's falsehood." 

She again roao, her cheek glowing with the 
fever of excitement. 

** Laejr r' 8b0 said, as she entered the nurse- 

£y, and Lucy »tvted at the unnatural tone in 
*^k§ch she spoke. 



'* My dear madan^" exclaimed Lucy, shocked 
at the sight of her mistress's agitation, ** you are 
ill, I am sure ; and the little darling, he is so 
very poorly ! Dear, dear madam, if Mr. Percy is 
at Baden, let me go and fetch him to you here." 

** No, Lucy, I must go, I tell you. Don't think 
me out of my senses ; but they would soon do* 
sert me if I remained here any longer without 
my husband. I will soon be back : I will ieHk 
him how ill the darling is — ^you know how he 
loves him — ^he will be so anxious about him !" 

All this Maud spoke in a hurried but cbeerfol 
manner, as she clasped a bracelet with her hus- 
band's picture on her arm, and then bent over 
little Harry's bed. 

Though the child's breathing was thick and 
difiicult, he was quieter at that moment, and 
turned his sweet eyes with an air of astonish- 
ment on the radiant figure of his mother. 

** Pretty mamma — pretty mamma," he lisped, 
and stroked her burning cheek. 

'" Is Harry better 1" she gently murmured. 

He answered by stretching out his little arms 
and crying, " No ; naughty cough hurt Harry : 
take me — take me." 

** Darling, I am going for papa. Shall I not 
bring papa 1 and then we can both sit by our 
pet, and try to send away the naughty cough." 

The child smiled, put out his little hand, and 
gently 'pushed her, saying, " Go — go !" 

Maud pressed that little hand to her lips, then 
turned away. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 

** What dost thou araong' the bruAt and fair, 
Whispering^ light words and foSdSng my despair 1** 

Mxa. HiKANl. 
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tome? 



To«ne!"-Oli|^^.^^> 

We all know what itwib be carried away by 
the irresistible influence of any violent passion ; 
how excitement, and thatbiapulse of a predom- 
inant feeling, has led u^»act in a manner 
from which, in calmer modHnts, we should have 
shrunk with repugnant horror ; and when awa 
kened from our feverish dream by the presence 
of stern reality, how astounding appears the 
conduct which has been so rashly pursued. 

And thus it was with poor Maud, as with her 
brain whirling, her heart sinking, and wishing 
that the earth could open and hide her from the 
eyes which curiously scanned her, that she 
could shut from her ears the sounds of revelry 
and mirth which jarred so discordantly upon 
them, she stood alone in the refreshment sa- 
loon she had mechanically entered before re- 
pairing to the salle de bal, as she was wont to 
do under such different auspices — as the court- 
ed, admired Mrs. Percy ! 

** Mad ! mad I was indeed," she murmured 
to herself; "what have I done'^ why am I 
herer 

She had inquired at the dooi before entering 
whether Mr. Percy was in the rooms, and the 
name and person of Percy being well known, 
she was readily a^s^^i^d Vj NXsa^^^^v^^^^"^^ 
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so far» it must be carried on. I come, Harry, 
to claim the protection of my husband. If— if 
you are guilty, it is you who must quail before 
my sight : why shoqid / tremble to meet youl" 

She cast from her her mantle, and having 
swallowed a cup of coffee, sunk upon a chair in 
a comer of the room, and strove to attain suf- 
ficient composure to support her through her 
msh undertaking. 

She certainly had scarcely considered what 
she was about to do. In the desperation of her 
anguish, her sole thought had been to end the 
suspense inflicted by iXrd Templeton's terrible 
insiauations. All her innate impetuosity had 
been roused, and her agony of mind had spurred 
it on to action. 

But though the spot Mrs. Percy had chosen 
for her painful meditations wtis retired, she 
could not entirely escape observation, and many 
were the impertinent glances of scrutiny she 
attracted from her striking appearance : so 
lovely, 80 distinguished looking, but with a look 
80 distressed, so wild, and, moreover, apparent- 
ly 80 unprotected ! 

At length a large party swept into the room, 
and voices fell upon her ear which made her 
start and shrink back, as if to hide herself from 
view. She was not seen, and she had time to 
collect her scattered senses and determine on 
her course of proceeding. 

At length Mrs. Percy approached a lady of 
the group who was standing rather apart from 
the others, and adjusting before a looking-glass 
her headdress, and whispered, " Lady Temple- 
ton !" 

The person thus addressed started as if a 



(« 



voice from anot 
then turning, 
glance on the s 

" You do not k 
ton,*' said the sa 
calm voice, and she 

•*Are you Mrs. 
then began, hesit 
really youl You 
this is so unexpe 



world had met her ear, and 
a doubtful, scrutinizing 



jee. Lady Temple- 
ilancholy, but now 
}ed for a moment. 
;y1'* Lady Templeton 
"Mrs. Percy, is it 
forgive me; but — but 
a pleasure;*' and then 
Lady Templeton put out her hand, but her man- 
ner was somewhat embarrassed, and her look 
so searching ! However, Maud was in no state 
to heed this circumstance. She eagerly ex- 
claimed, turning her large, wild eyes upon Lady 
Templeton's face, 

•* Will you do me a great favour 1 May I go 
with you into the ballroom 1 I am alone." 

Lady Templeton looked surprised at her ab- 
rupt, excited manner. Again she fixed her 
eyes upon her face, and said, her tone changing 
to one of kindness, 

•' I shall be most happy, my dear Mrs. Percy : 
the rest of my party seem to be on the move, 
but you would like to wait till — " 

"Yes, if you please," gasped Maud; and 
Lady Templeton whispered a few words to a 
gentleman who approached to offer his arm, 
and then the countess and Mrs. Percy were leA 
eomparatively alone. 

**Mra. Percy," began Lady Templeton, as 
^Ae Jed her to a seat, and then she paused 
*s if at Joss what to say next, " is Mr. Percy 
bereV 

''He is/' was the answer, in a hollow, un- 
atuni tone ; « will you take nne to him V 



Yes, certainly— or would you like me to 
send for him here V* 

" Oh yes," and Maud put her hand to be? 
head and sighed deeply. 

Lady Templeton looked round hastily, as if 
she were very willing to fulfil her request, for 
suspicions as to the true state of affairs were 
dawning upon her mind, accompanied by a cer- 
tain feeling of uneasiness and embarrassment. 
That a justly jealous wife was by her side, she 
did not doubt ; and the heart of the woman ol 
the world, though in a great degree rendered 
callous to such feelings by sad knowledge and 
bitterly-earned' experience, was awakened to a 
sensation of compassion by the sight before 
her. 

Was this the innocent, confiding being of 
other daysl the wife who existed but in the 
love of her husband — who had spoken of death 
as the only alternative for its loss — on whom 
she herself had smiled in scorn, deeming her 
words but the enthusiasm of youth and inex- 
perience 1 But now, in the faded, pale form 
by her side — for the fever of excitement had 
faded from her cheek, and left her white as 
marble, with that wild expression of misery on 
her countenance which fearfully manifested the 
ravages of grief— Lady Templeton read the his- 
tory of a breaking heart ! But still her ladyship 
felt no inclination to make herself conspicuous 
as a party to a scene for which she had a fine 
lady's antipathy, and a scene she foresaw would 
inevitably ensue if Harry Percy, without any 
preparation, were confronted by his wife in 
company with the German countess, for his 
flirtation in that quarter had become most noto- 
rious, and threw a light upon Mrs. Percy's evi-^ 
dent distress. 

Lady Templeton cast an anxious glance in 
every direction in the hope of seeing some one 
whom she could despatch on her mission, bul 
there was no one in sight. At length she 
thought of undertaking the search herself, and 
said, 

*' I could easily go and look for Mr. Percy, 
if you did not object to being left alone ; and 
Lord Templeton I expect every moment, and 
I am sure he would be delighted to be of any 
service to you.'* 

Maud started to her feet, and exclaimed with 
a shudder and in a tone of horror, 

"No, not him — dear Lady Templeton, not 
him. Oh, let us go— pray let us go— pray take 
me to my husband !" She seized the arm of the 
astonished countess, and hurried her towards 
the ballroom. 

Dancing was going on as they entered, but 
many eyes were turned upon them with curi- 
osity, few probably recognising in the death- 
like looking companion of Lady Templeton the 
beauty of the Baden ballroom two seasons be- 
fore. 

Many of Lady Templeton*s friends stepped 
forward to meet her,' but, making her way 
through the crowd — ^Maud still clinging to hei 
arm — ^she hurried on to the adjoining ante- 
room, to which the reader may remember hav 
ing once before been introduced. There she 
delermmed Vo de^o^vte her charge, there seek 
out the Yi\ia>\)3LU^) ^u^ Vu\x« iv^ \k&t^\ ^^ «^ ^iol 
noying a bu&uve^a. 
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rectly, she left Maud apparently alone, for the 
9MUe de jeu was receiving within its portals 
most ol' those who were in the vestibule on 
their entrance. 

Lady Templeton left her seated on one side 
of the group of orange-trees which adorned the 
apartment, and hastened to find some gentle- 
man to assist in her searcn for the mart perdu. 

But our poor Maud — was she really alone t 
No, she soon perceived she was not : from the 
other side of the orange shrubs, whose shade 
coDcealed the speaker from her view, she heard 
a voice ! She started to her feet : she listened 
with distended eyes — with a heart that stopped 
in its beatings. She heard the low, eager, im- 
passioned, thrilling tone of a voice which for so 
long had been her joy, her support, her exist- 
ence ; and, oh Grod ! oh God ! its rich strains 
were poured into the ear of another, and its 
theme was — love ! yes, love which was her own 
— her lawful right — the only beam which had 
brightened the dark days of her young life, 
whose peace and happiness she had sacrificed 
for that love alone, and now it was anoth«r*s — 
his vows breathed to another ! 

Few were the words she caught, but they 
were enough — too much ! ** The hope is crush- 
ed that lit her life ;** a deep, convulsive groan, 
as from a broken heart, resounded, and then 
the apartment echoed the noise of a heavy fall ; 
and cariosity and excitement pervaded the 
rooms, when from the ante-room and through 
the saloon from which it was partitioned, hur- 
rying with agitation and consternation depict- 
ed upon his 6ountenance, was seen Harry Per- 
cy ! And what was the burden he bore in his 
arms 1 a form pale, lifeless, drooping as a bro:' 
ken lily. 

Many pressed forward with ofi^ers of assist- 
ance, but waving them impatiently away, Percy 
harried out into the portico, called loudly for a 
carriage, and while anxiously waiting for it, 
stood gazing earnestly and fearfully on the face 
of her he held to his breast, on whose ghastly 
cheek the fresh air was reviving faint signs of 
returning life, whose bosom slightly heaved 
against bis own. 

A carriage had just drawn up to the door, and 
for an instant impeded the advance of the one 
which was approaching in answer to bis sum- 
mons. A gentleman stepped out of it, and pass* 
ing dose beside them, turned upon the pair a 
lookof scrntiny. 

**Good Heavens! Percy, is it you 1 What's 
the matter 1 And Mrs. Percy too! How is 
this t Can I be of any use V* 

" Only get out of the way, my good fellow," 
was the impatient answer ; and with open eyes 
and mouth Lord Templeton watched his friend 
harrying with his charge into a carriage, which 
in another moment had borne them away, and 
with a shrug his lordship exclaimed, sotlo voce^ 

"The d ! I've done some mischief, I 

suppose ;" then entered into the saloons with 
sapercilious facetiousness to join in the string 
of comments, and listen to the varied stories to 
which the late scene had given rise, and lastly 
to laugh in his sleeve at being, unknown to them 
idl, the real aotbor o{ the commotion. 

"Sueb an MAirbaa happened !" cried Lavi- 
Mh OraaUej, as abe bounced up to him ; " poor 
dearMra, Parejrbtia been carried out fainting by 



the beautiful Harry. How it all happened no- 
body knows, but the tountess was found in the 
ante-room in hysterics — horrid wretch ! Poor, 
beautiful Mrs. Percy ! I knew how it wouM 
be : this comes of marrying such dear, delight* 
ful, wicked men ! Stupid, hideous old frumps, 
with plenty of money, make by far the best bus- 
bands, aAer all : of that I am convinced. 1 
shall really take your advice, and accept that 
fat, gouty Sir GeoflJrey Abdy : he won't break 
my heart, I think, and he is rolling in riches." 
It may be gratifying to our readers to learn 
that Miss Lavinia Grantley has acted up to this 
determination, and that, if a spacious mansion 
in Carlton Gardens, splendid equipages, plenty 
of money, jewels, and fine dresses, constitute 
happiness. Lady Abdy may be considered to be 
in possession of perfect felicity. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

*' Now never more — oh ! nerer in the wortli 
Of its pure cause let sorrowing love cm earth 
Trust fondly — never more : the hope is crushM 
That lit my life ; the voice within me hush'd 
That spoke sweet oracles ; and I return 
To lay my youth, as in a burial urn, 
Where sunshine may not find it."— Mbs. Hemaks. 

But let us return to her who was destined to 
be no gay, heedless butterfly, sporting beneath 
a summer's sky, amid the flowers of the world, 
but like the poor dove sent forth, to find no place 
on which to set its foot, worn and buflfeted with 
wind and tempest, returned to the ark, there to 
seek refuge, safe from the raging billows of this 
stormy earth. 

Maud's head was leaning against her hus- 
band's breast when sense and feeling returned, 
and brought back to her mind the remembrance 
of all that had passed. He had chafed her cold 
hands, bathed her brow with perfume, and she 
had recovered. She had breathed ^ deep sigh, 
and then suddenly raising her head, gazed wildly 
around her, seeking to collect her scattered sen- 
ses, and to remember where she was, and all 
that had occurred. Alas ! remembrance came 
only too soon. She returned not to that hus 
band's arms, but shrinking into the farthest cor- 
ner of the carriage, fixed one piercing glance 
upon his face. Truly might 

** Point of foeman's lance 
Have given a milder pang" 

to the conscience-Stricken heart of Harry Per 
cy, as by the light of the carriage lamps it flash 
ed upon him, and well it might ; for was not 
there concentrated in that expfession, more 
surely than in a torrent of bitter words, all the 
long-silenced ire of a torn and tortured heart 1 
Like the Huldebrand of Ondine, he had dared 
to open the sluices of the imprisoned fountain, 
and he found, to his cost, that the injured one 
*' makes her voice heard at last." 

He writhed beneath the intolerable smart. 
He would have spoken ; fain would he have at- 
tempted the power of his never-failing charms 
of eloquence ; but no, they would not do now : 
the gentle, submissive Maud waved him author 
itatively away. She raised her eyes to Heaven, 
and thei to her huaband'a CaA«>^&\^\.^ O^-^^^^^^ 
Vi\m lo {^a.\ik%a.'3\v^\ OsNat^<6. ^\ws!i.\N&\\\^'«»^i««^^ 
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" Nay, touch me not, Harry," she faintly ex- 
claimed, as, exhausted, she sank back in the 
earriage, and he would have 8*jpported her in 
his arms, beseeching her, in acoonts of deep hu- 
mility, to bear him. 

" It is now too late ; let me die ; for what 
have I now to livel But what do I say !" she 
exclaimed, starting up. '* My child — ^my angel 
child ! forgive me ; and oh ! great God, forgive 
me, and visit not this sin upon me : did I for- 
get the blessing you still have preserved to me 1 
Ob, take me — take me to my child, my little 
Harry ; your mother left you sick and suffer- 
ing, to seek — oh. Heavens !" she covered her 
face with her hands. 

" Sick — suffering," repeated Harry Percy, in 
a tone of timid concern. **The child is not ill, 
Maud, I hope 1" 

** Yes, ill, with no father near to care for him, 
and his mother gone — what for 1 But no mat- 
ter ; why should I speak of it 1 it is over now. 
But, my cherub, your mother returns to leave 
vou no more'; for what has she now on earth 
out you 1" 

And, calmed by utter exhaustion, 13be leaned 
against the side of the carriage, with eyes 
fitrained out through the dark night, as if to 
watch the distance diminish which separated 
her from her home. 

At length the wretched drive was over. The 
carriage stopped before the door of their seclu- 
ded abode, and springing from it, Maud awaited 
with trembling impatience the opening of the 
door ; but she looked not on her husband — she 
heeded not his presence ; all her desire was 
now concentrated in the little being within 
those walls. 

The bolted door was slowly opened. Maud 
flew past Lucy, who vainly attempted to stay 
her. She reached the room where she had left 
her child. * 

" My darling — my only treasure !" she cried, 
and drew back the curtain of his bed. 

Great God of mercy and of judgment, look 
down with pity upon her whom thou hast so 
sorely smitten ! Poor mother ! lift your eyes 
above, not on that pale, cold clay. Your treas- 
ure is in heaven : he is called away from thfs 
" thorny scene," this wilderness of wo^ to blos- 
som in the blissful gardens of eternity ; but 
alas! miserable woman, that cry of anguish 
must burst forth, that mother's agony must find 
vent, for there lies your flower, now mocking 
you with its senseless beauty : all — all must 
go into the cold, dark grave ; and you, weary 
and broken-hearted, will be left in this world, 
now sa desolate, for you are childless. And the 
father I yes, it is well that he should kneel and 
weep, that his heart should bleed ; a heart 
which had hardened — which had turned from 
Him who had formed him for better things — a 
God who had often called him by his warnings, 
and who would have gathered him under his 
wing from the destroying world, into whose 
snares he infatuated man so wilfully hastened, 
** but hi v)otUd not." Yes, look on that young, 
eold thing, and while your eyes weep and your 
Aeart bleeds, see what sin has entailed on the 
youngest and purest of mankind — death I and 
after that the judgment I and think how high 
ibe price which gained admittance, even for 
ioat maocent childs iato the heaven into which 



you hope his little golden harp is now sound* 
ing ; and think, if such as him are " scarcely 
saved," where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear 1 Turn, ere it be too late, to your Grod, 
who has once more caUed you by his chasten- 
ing rod. 

******* 

Half an hour beford the arrival of his parents 
little Harry Percy had breathed his last. Soon 
after the departure of his mother, that fright- 
ful, rapidly-fatal malady, the croup, had attain- 
ed its suffocating height, and the fond and faith- 
ful Lucy had, with grief and terror indescriba- 
ble, watched her darling nursling sink rapidly 
beneath its overpowering influence: thicker 
and thicker became the stoppage of his breath ; 
at length there was a convulsive gasp, and all 
was over ! his little race was run ; and thus ' 
can an evening's breath be ** cold with death," 
thus can the silent dew wither the fairest flow- 
er of the morning. 

******* 

We may well imagine what must have been 
the af ony of this torturing stroke to the child- 
less mother. So dense for some time was the 
darkness of her grief, that the light of Divine 
consolation could scarcely pierce through the 
black cloud. She was ** Rachael weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted." 

The heart of Harry Percy was in this hour 
of trial brought low. Humbled by a condcious- 
ness of a well-merited punishment, he hardly 
dared to lift up his voice to bewail his bereave- 
ment ; but those lamentations from the moth- 
er, they pierced his soul, as if every cry was a 
reproach to him. 

Humbly, timidly, and feeling a deep sense 
of unworthiness to pronounce with his lips that 
holy name he had often so vainly spoken, Per- 
cy approached the stricken Maud /is a comfort- 
er ! and his words were now not those of emp- 
ty eloquence, but they were heartfelt. He spoke 
of Him who smites but in mercy — of the blessed- 
ness of their child : he even spoke of resigna- 
tion ! but he was startingly silenced — sent 
shrinking back within his own heart to search 
there whether her bitter words were not too 
true ! 

*' Resignation ! Yes," Maud had exclaimed; 
her large, distended eyes turning wildly upon 
him, ** you can speak of resignation — yon caa 
uncomplainingly resign your child, the cherub 
whom you had cast off with his wretched 
mother, but you could not resign the sin which 
has brought this thing upon us." 

" Shall I give my firstborn for my transgres- 
sion, the fruits of my body for the fruits of my 
souU" 

This was a bitter commentary wrung from a 

bleeding heart; and these words, - uttered in 

the first hours of her dark grief, in those of 

humbler resignation which followed she had 

bewailed, and had supplicated on her knees 

pardon for her impotent harshness. 

* * * * * • 

Maud never looked on the face of her dead 
child. 

**I shall meet him soon," she said, *' where 
he vriW we\com^ me Nvith a heavenly smile, and 
with Yi\a VVlWe «rB\« «^TeU^\L<&^(i\>XX<(^\«&'^\^^TSA. 
Let me not a^aVaXieVioV^ \vvcgl bo qx^^ ^\A ^9^ 
or in my de&paix 1 ts^^, ^<a Yk^tox^ivck. ^^isiiaa^ 
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mj God, and we may never meet again in that 
•better land.'" 

The remains of little Harry Percy were con> 
ngned to a grassy bed in a little village bury- 
ing-groand in the neighbourhood, and though 
ldn£ed hands be far away, his little grave is 
not left unadorned by those touching tributes of 
recollection which the kindly German people 
ever so religiously show to the memory of the 
departed, and this bright child long lived in the 
memories of many. 

t* x!m brightest haed, moct fragant flowers, 
Sweets to the passing sweet," 

bloom round the simple stone which marks that 
beneath that spot there sleeps an only child — 
Harry Percy — ike sinless Harry Percy ! 

Seated by the side of the grave, ere the grass 
bad covered the little hillock, might often be 
seen a ftmale form spreading flowers around 
it. Sometimes she would weep, even though a 
placid smile was on her lips ; but the tears 
seemed to bring relief; and she would talk, but 
with her eyes raised above, and she would lis- 
ten, and her face would brighten as if she had 
beard some sweet answer, and she would tell 
those near her that little Harry Percy — for she 
no longer cursed that name — ^was with her mur- 
dered boy; that the blood of her Louis (the 
name of her son had suddenly returned to her 
recollection) was atoned for by the death of 
that spotless child ; that she was now at peace 
with all his murderers, and that the little angel 
who had brought all this to pass talked with her, 
and comforted her with descriptions of the bliss 
of her Louis. 

The mind of the poor maniac never recovered 
its tone : but Mrs. Raymond is now calm, and 
her days pass peacefully, as they roll slowly tC' 
wards the tomb. 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

** Mast it be? Then farewell 

Then, who my woman's heart cherisVd so long. 

* * ***** 

Farewell again : and yet 

Most it indeed be so ?"— Bakht Cohn wall. 

It was a wretched time for the husband and 
wife when all was over, and they found them- 
selves left together in that awful calm which 
succeeds the excitement of some severe afflic- 
tion. They were together, but how separate ! 
They could not weep on each others* bosoms — 
they could not pray together, as once they had 
done : it seemed as if some sudden gulf had 
opened between their hearts which both yearned 
to pass, but which neither had strength or cour- 
age to accomplish. The one had been too 
bruised, too crushed, for hope or energy ; and 
the other felt too strongly shame and remorse 
from the consciousness of this merited aliena- 
tion to hope for aught but coldness and repulse. 

Sometimes a look, a tone of other days, and 
the divided hearts seei;ned about to burst the 
boundary which now enclosed them ; but soon 
recollections, associations, would once more op- 
pose, and they would again relapse into con- 
straint and seaming coldness. 



pronounced his name ; he hastily averted his 
head with a shudder. 

And why this shudder 1 Was it a presenti- 
ment of what was coming, or the tone of the . 
voice in which the word was spoken 1 That 
once loved name, uttered by a voice so changed, 
sweet, even tender, but oh how altered in the 
expression of that tenderness ! 

"I wish you to read this letter," she thei; 
said, after a moment's pause, in order to gain 
his attention, with a sigh, at the same time re- 
moving the hand which she had laid upon his 
shoulder, *' for he shudders at my touch,'* was 
the construction she put upon her husband's 
movements. 

Percy stretched out his hand for the letter 
without turning his head, and in its stead grasp* 
ed the thin, cold hand that held it. A thrilling 
feeling passed through both their hearts, but 
at that moment Lotterchen entered and pre- 
sented to her master a note which had just been 
brought. 

The eyes of both fell upon the direction, and 
with a shudder Maud withdrew her hand, which 
was passively resigned, and turned away. 

She heard not the indignant expression " fool !" 
which her husband muttered between his closed 
teeth, nor saw the tearing of that billet into a 
thousand pieces without even looking at its con- 
tents. No, she had seen that handwriting once 
before, and it was graven on her memory as 
with lines of fire : was it not the writing of her 
who had lured him from her 1 

** Let him read it first," she murmured, as 
she sank upon a sofa and buried her face in the 
cushions ; " it will better prepare him to consid- 
er the contents of the other." 

When Maud next stole a look towards her 
husband, he was reading, but it was the letter 
she had dropped at his feet — the letter she bad 
last received from her sister, ofiTering her ao 
asylum in her father's house. 

Percy's head was averted, and so long did he 
continue with his eyes fixed upon it, that at 
length, again covering her eyes, she said, 
♦"Weill" 

" Well 1" he repeated, laying down the lettei 
on the table. * 

She did not see with what a trembling hand, 
or with what a face of deep emotion. His 
voice, indeed, was so low she could scarcehf 
catch its tone. 

"Well, Maud, what do you propose?" A 
pause. " You wish to go ?" No answer came. 
"Is it come to thisl but of course. I have 
naught to say against it. Yes, your father's 
house is now a fitter place for you. Would to 
Heaven that I — wretch that I am — had never — ^" 

"Harry," she gently and sadly interposed, 
" self-reproach on that score is fruitless now : 
we both erred, and we have both been punished 
— God knows how sorely punished — if it were 
solely by the anguish of this moment." 

'*Maud, Maud, you will not, then, really leave 
me !" he burst forth in a passionate tone. 

" Harry !" she faintly answered, " if I thought 
that my remaining would profit you ether in 
soul or body, God Va^ww^V \ ^wS^^ ^^^^ tmswi 
\eave yovi tvotj >JaaxL NfwtTi ^7^.V^.^.^x ^'^ ^-, 



Maud, the Med, grief-stricken Maud, feeb\y \T\ved «l moTvV\\ ^^^. '\>wi»!^ Vs^n!^-^ '^'^xcv^'ft. 
eatered one morning her husband's room \?it\i\ lYieii *\j\\ \o^ foiv^l ^^^^'^'^^^'^^^^XQ^ 
M letter in ber hand. She approached him and \ "yet my o^tl s \ tatfs>fc^\ ^^ ^^ ^"^^ 
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Arthur approached ^er» took her little hand, 
and now, as once before, it trembled in his, and 
he only spoke the gentle words of a brother's 
loYe, and told her he would ask from her no 
more ; he would but crave that he might be to 
her again what he once had been : her/riend in 
joy and sorrow — anything rather than be shun- 
ned — he almost feared, disliked ! 

"Disliked! Oh. Arthui I" 

There was something in the tone of these 
few words which made bis heart beat with re- 
newed hope. 

** May," he said, after a slight pause, " say 
the word, and it shall be done. If this ring," 
and he pointed to the one placed on his finger 
by his dying friend — " if it rests on your heart 
as a weight — a hated bond ! say the word, and 
it shall be once more yours ; he who gave it to 
me never intended it to destroy your happiness. 
The promise, therefore, may be cancelled. Tell 
me" — and his deep, expressive eyes seemed to 
pierce into the inmost recesses of her soul — 
" let me hear from your own lips that you would 
be free, and then — " 

" Arthur !" she interposed, in a low, hurried, 
but firm tone, as she turned away her glowing 
face, ''cast the ring into those deep waters, if 
you will — ^if you are weary of the tie that binds 
you to me, but never with my own hands, with 
my own lips, wiU / break the promise given to 
him who is no more, whom I loved so well, and 
who is now raised far above my unworthy 
love : never will I attempt to dissever the bond 
bound by his dying words ; but if, Arthur — " 

"My own beloved May," he cried, "what 
DOW shall part us 1 Yes, we shall indeed fulfil 
the wish of that blessed being who, even in 
.death, thought, but of the happiness of those 
around him." 

"And I will love you, Arthur," she said, 
"with the chastened love of a heart which has 
been taught the danger of placing too great re- 
liance on earthly happiness, remembering that 
those we love may die /" and she raised her 
earnest eyes to his face with all the love and re- 
spect due to a future husband so good and no- 
ole. " If such love will suffice you, I am yours, 
dear Arthur." 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

" Life has been heavy on my head ; 
I came a stricken deer. 
Bearing the heart, in crowds which bled, 
To bleed in stillness here."— Mrs. Hemaks. 

" I saw him stand 
Before the altar with a gentle bride : 
Her (ace was fair, bat not the one whidi made 
The starlight of his boyhood."— Btkon*8 Dreaau 

It was late on the night of the twenty-ninth 
9\ April that the inhabitants of a little roadside 
inn a few miles from Sutherland Manor were 
. aroused from their sleep by the arrival of a 
postchaise, the occupants requiring acconmio- 
dation for the night. 

Two females in deep mourning, evidently a 

mistress and her maid, were the guests who 

demanded admission. They were shown to the 



requested by the lady, who, the woman i:jfonn- 
ed her husband, " seemed one more fit for heav- 
en than earth, so sad and spirit-like she look- 
ed," to send for the nearest medical man to see 
her maid, who was very ill. "And true it 
was," the landlady added, " there lay the poor 
thing, groaning and looking as yellow as an or- 
ange. I told her that at eight o'clock I expect- 
ed Mr. Mason to come and see our baby, so she 
said that would do; then she asked me so 
sweetly what ailed the child, and when I told 
her it was a bad cough, she put her band, to her 
forehead, and turning away, said, as if to her- 
self, * Then it was not a dream ;' and after a 
while exclaimed, 'Take care of the child — 
oh ! as you value yonr happiness, take care of 
it !' It strikes me she has lost a baby of her 
own, poor young thing ! she spoke it so feeling 
like ; and now I am to order the chaise round 
at half past seven, as she wished to go on a lit- 
tle farther, and the maid is to be left behind, as 
I have promised to take care of her." 

It was about eight that same morning, the 
last of April. A glorious spring morning it was, 
the soft air wafting on its wings the glistening 
vapour, the cuckoo commencing its unwearied 
notes, the streams gushing merrily, and the ear- 
ly flowers opening their fragrant leaves to the 
sun : all nature seemed rejoicing in the coming 
day. 

A chaise slowly ascended the village hill 
Four years before, she who sat pale and mo- 
tionless within it had traversed the same spot a 
joyful bride : she returns — a wife indeed, but 
alone ! 

The hamlet seemed astir with preparations 
as if in expectation of some coming event of 
joyful excitement. Garlands were suspended 
at every cottage door ; the village children were 
busily employed in forming large nosegays ; but 
the traveller remarked it not : her mind was 
wholly engrossed by powerful emotion. Stretch- 
ed far beyond the immediate presence of all out- 
"ward objects, her distended eyes gazed with 
convulsive eagerness, but comprehended not 
what they beheld. 

The gray tops of the ancient mansion rose be- 
fore her, but the sight moved her not, for on 
that object her imagination had so long been 
fixed, that its actual appearance was scarcely 
more clearly distinct than had been the visions 
of her fancy. 

The chaise turned at length from the high 
road down a flowery lane, and then she clasps 
her hands, and her head sinks upon her bosom ; 
when again it is raised, she sees on one side a 
parsonage of simple beauty, and on the other— 
oh ! it was towards that object she stretches 
out her arms, and gasps with an eager voices 
" My mother !" 

It was a picturesque, ancient church, the gray 
towers rising among the trees, and the yews 
and cypresses waving among the tombs. The 
driver stopped for farther directions : the wan- 
derer alighted : he was signed to dbpart, and 
then she stood alone, and gazed wildly around 
her. 

Her destination had been that little parson- 
age-Yionse, Vier pur^se to go to him, her tried 



ifestA^droom the mansion afforded; but scarce- \ and valued iueud*, >a\xX \.\\e?t^ «x«a2to& w«i ^t 
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reeefvJB her with cold surprise, and crush still 
more her breakiag heart. More than ever she 
felt the blankness of being alone in the woiid — 
cured for by none — ^forsaken — ^forgotten by ail ! 

Through the churchyard she passed, and 
memory, meddling memory, was busy in her 
mind, bringing forward with painful minuteness 
scenea of the past. She could almost fancy she 
heard the curse of the withered hag, whose ha- 
tred she had incurred, and felt the touch of those 
damp funereal flowers — the nuptial wreath 
which had been cast at her feet on the day of 
her fatal marriage ; and, distracting thought ! 
where was he upon whose arm she then leaned 
with snch confiding love — who whispered words 
of tenderness 1 Was it through him that curse 
had been fulfilled t Had he, then, proved the 
corse of her young life 1 

"Could you see me now, old Judith," she 
marmuredy '* your hatred would be fully satia- 
ted : * the proud have fallen !* " 

But the poor wanderer had now entered with- 
in those sacred walls, and already the calm, 
holy stillness seemed to soften tfte bitterness 
of her soul, and with the devotion of a broken 
and contrite heart she knelt before the altar of 
God and prayed. But when again she rose, 
her eager, trembling steps turned with haste to 
the chancel, where reposed the ashes of her an- 
cestors in their tombs of gorgeous workman- 
ship, and filled with many a coloured marble 
^gy of knight and haughty dame. 

It was before a sculptured form of pure, spot- 
less marble, showing like a lily amid the time- 
stained monuments, that the drooping descend- 
ant of the Sutherlands sank, and knelt, and 
gazed with the look which a mortal might fix 
upon a beloved form come from another worid 
to cheer the fainting spirit with its long-depart- 
ed smile. 

"Lovely in perfect rest reclined, 
Ai one beyond the itorm." 

With arms crossed meekly on her breast, and 
-with the smile — yes, well the sculptor had 
caught that smile — with which she had blessed 
her children even in death, there lay the marble 
figure of her mother, 

** In her lore how sorrowfully true,*' 

and there now lies the child for whom that 
love had proved too strong, who rests her wea- 
ry bead upon the bosom of the cold statue ; and 
although it could do naught but cool her burn- 
ing brow — although her arms encircle only a 
bard, stiff form, which returns not her pressure, 
yet it seems peace to the worn-out heart of the 
exhausted Maud. She felt as if the blessed 
spirit hovered around her ; that it whispered to 
her soothing words of hope — of comfort. A 
smile stole over her wan features ; and with the 
words, engraven in golden letters above her 
head, *' I believe in the communion of saints," 
trembling on her lips, the weary child sank to 
sleep, as in days of yore she was wont to do, on 
her mother's bosom, and through the emblazon- 
ed window, dimmed with armorial bearings, 
streamed the sun on those marble features, lend- 
uig to them, as it were, a smile of life — ^the 
smile of a parent beaming on a long-lost child. 



been but a dark vision of sleep ; to be again the 
beloved of all — of her first, her early love, the 
noble and the good, and that it was but a dream 
that she had forsaken him, and brought misery 
on herself; to stand by his side at the altar, not 
surrounded by grief and gloom, as when once 
she stood there, and plighted her faith to anoth- 
er, but with smiling, happy faces, with flowers 
beneath her feet, and songs and blessings sound* 
ing in her ear ! 

The sleeper wakes, but again she closes hei 
eyes. It is hard to break the spell, and return 
from that world of sweet delusion ; and though 
she sleeps not, there are still sounds in her ear 
like those of which she had dreamed — ^there 
was a song in those strains, as if from an an- 
gel's voice, 

*' They come, they come, oh ! bind them. Lord, 
In bonds of steadfast love, 
And part them bat to meet again 
In happier worlds above." 

And then it seemed to die away, and leave un- 
mixed the sound of footsteps echoing along the 
aisle, and then a murmur — a pause — a bush, 
and then a solemn voice is heard clear and dis- 
tinct, and fully awakened the dreamer to the 
consciousness that she dreams no more — that 
all is reality ! 

The interior of the chancel situated to the 
right of the altar was partly bid from those who 
stood without by a light oaken partition of trel- 
lice-work, which was now, however, but partly 
closed on the side which concealed the marble 
effigy of Mrs. Sutherland. 

The sleeper had arisen, and stood gazing 
with wild bewilderment on the change which 
the scene now presented. 

Before, all was still and void of life ; now, the 
church was filled with human beings, the silent 
aisles lined with children dressed in white, their 
hands filled with flowers ; but over this her eyes 
wander but for a moment : they fix their gaze 
on the altar where she had so lately kiielt in 
prayer, and since, i|;i fancy, stood a bride ! and 
there now stands one in bridal garments, so 
pure, so white, and bends her gentle head as the 
words of exhortation fal( upon her ear, and 
echoes softly the low-toned " I will" of him who 
is by her side ; and then the father performs 
his part — gives his child into the hands of an- 
other, and for the first time a sob is heard — the 
fair bride weeps ! The father's eyes overflow, 
hut they are soothing, happy tears. Did h€ 
know that his once most beloved, most valued 
child stands near him like an alien, unnoticed 
and unknown, those tears of joy would have 

turned into bitter, scalding drops ! 

******* 

It was over, the quiet ceremony which united 
Arthur Balfour and May Sutherland ; qiiiet, for, 
save the humble guests who filled the church, 
and were alone to profit by the festive rejoi 
cings usual on such occasions, it was but a lit- 
tle group that stood with the bride and bride- 
groom around that altar : the father, and two 
fair little bridemaids, the Ladies Balfour, and 
their stster Cecilia, she but the bride of a month, 
with her young husband. Lord Hew:^ C\iffiss^\> 
and 'Nl\sa >\e^ct, >Xv^ ^e^^N.^^ \\\«^^^ >H«^^ ''S^ 
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> -no new lover of a day, but one whom she had 
known in joy and in sorrow, to whom her young 
heart had been given in all its fresh, unsullied 
purity, and for whom it seemed that Heaven 
had always destined her. 

But why does the bridegroom suddenly stop 
AS he is leading his own from the altar 1 He 
feels the light form press heavily on his arm. 
She was pale before, but now she is like death 
— she has fainted ! and with an exclamation of 
consternation, he bears her into the air. May 
had glanced, silently invoking a blessing as she 
passed, towards the spot where her mother's 
remains were reposing, and it was after a star- 
tled, troubled gaze that she had sunk silently 
upon her husband's arm, as if some sudden 
shock had levelled her to the earth. 

But what matters this temporary gloom 1 
All visions, save of happiness and love, will 
soon be chased from her mind. May is with 
the loving and the loved, but .she who once was 
so prized, so cherished, is left alone and deso- 
late, to pour forth her tears and groans unheed- 
ed, to seek relief but in that cold marble form 
on which she has again sunk, pressing it in her 
arms as if to warm it into life and love. Calm 
and immovable is the unhappy Maud, the sun- 
beams playing on all around with the varied 
light caught from the coloured window, through 
which its streams glow brighter and brighter as 
the day advances : there she lay, thinking, while 
th6 power of recollection remained, that it 
would be the last day she should feel its rays. 
Complete exhaustion of mind and body had ut- 
terly prostrated every faculty, and she imagin- 
ed death was fast approaching. 

It was between five and six o'clock in the af- 
ternoon that the old sexton entered the church 
to set all to rights and lock the church door. 
He passed along the aisle, bending his rheu- 
matic back, with many a growl of dissatisfac- 
*ion, to collect the flowers, now dead and crush- 
(3d, that had been strewed before the wedding 
procession. , 

This employment brought him as far as the 
iltar, and having carefully enclosed the ancient 
velvet hangings of the table in its holland cov- 
erings, he approached the chancel, as much the 
i>ride and admiration of his old heart as if it 
had been the relics of his own race which were 
so highly honoured. 

He was about to close the partition, but gave 
one glance around, and, for the first time, it 
was not the usual self-satisfied smile that this 
scene usually called forth upon his withered 
features. 

With a surprised, startled, and somewhat 
alarmed expression, he peered forward as he 
approached the spot where stood the last erect- 
ed monument of the Sutherlands, but which was 
now partly concealed by the dark funereal form 
whose head rested on the same marble pillow. 

She did not sleep, nor had she fainted, for her 
large, lustrous eyes wandered over his face 
without, however, seeming to comprehend what 
object they gazed upon. 

The old man never remembered havir^ seen 

iut one such pair of eyes, and they belonged to 

one faraway, in foreign parts, and whose bright 

^sce he could not associate with that faded 

eountenance before him. A 



a long, nervous gaze, and a faint endeavour to 
address the recumbent figure before him, ho let 
fall the basket of dead flowers he carried in his 
hand, and tottered away as fast as his old legs 
could carry him, to seek some one to share his 
wonderment at this mysterious apparition. 

Just as he issued from the churchyard, the 
tall, bent figure of a gentleman, unfastening the 
little gate of the Parsonage garden opposite, ap- 
peared in view. 

On hearing his name called, he turned round, 
and listened to the sexton's communication, 
that a lady, all in black, was lying over Mrs. 
Sutherland's monument. He lost no time in 
following his informer to the spot indicated, 
bent over that dark, recumbMit form, and with- 
out an exclamation — too deep was his astonish- 
ment and emotion for speech — ^he raised the 
poor wanderer at once in his arms. And she 
knew him ; yes, she smiled, and laid her head 
on his bosom ; and tears, which seemed again 
to open the current of suspended feeling in her 
heart, rolled heavily down her pallid cheek. 
Mr. Merton i>ore her to his home ; and, revived 
by restoratives, and still more by afiection, 
poured like oil upon a wound, he learned at 
length from her lips the sad, eventful history of 
the circumstances under which he now beheld 
her. 



CHAPTER LXXVI 

** Am I 80 changed ? and yet we two 
Oft hand in hand have played. 
This brow hath been all bathed in dew 
From wreaths which thou hast made.*' 

MSS. HMUKSk 
« ** And on m^ bier I*U lay 

Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 

MarUnr of love to man. 

And like a broken flower, gently decay." 

Bakkt Coknwjllx. 

In the boudoir of the late Mrs. Sutherland the 
young bride was reclining on a sofa. The ex* 
pression of her glowing countenance was hap- 
py, though somewhat languid, as she listened to 
her husband, who murmured softly in her ear, 

" Then you are now, dearest, well and strong 
enough to depart, and I may order the car- 
riage 1" 



t( 



^es, dear Arthur, I am ready, and only 
ashamed of my unaccountable weakness : it is 
so unusual for me to faint ; but send dear papa 
to me. I wish we could take him with us, or 
that we could have persuaded him to go to 
Howard Castle with the Cliffords, for I fear he 
will be very lonely when we are gone." 

" Dear May, it will be but for two or three 
days ; you must not grudge me so short a time 
of your undivided company." 

" I must not mention to my father," contio- 
ned May, " the foolish fancy which even now I 
cannot banish from my imagination." 

" My darling May, I must not allow yoa to 
dwell upon the subject," interrupted Arthur. 

'*But, Arthur," continued the young bride, 
in a low voice, as she hid her face on his bosom, 
"it was not her fiice — not my de&r mother's 
which it seemed to me that I beheld : it was as 
the ghost of Maud's." 

An\\ur vraa ^Wexil ^Q>x a ix^ moments. The 
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pressed his fair wife to his heart, soothed her 
with words of afflsotion, and then, gently disen- 
gaging himself from her arms, he kissed her 
brow, and left the room to give orders for their 
departure. 

liCay remained alone in the soft twilight, but 
only for a moment, for just as a calm and seri- 
ous expression of thought was stealing over her 
countenance, she was startled by a voice from 
without the window. It was Mr. Morton's, and 
ab« prepemed to receive him with a smile of 
welcome. 

He appeared, but not alone. By his side 
stood a dark figure, who, after one hurried 
glance within, ^ded on before her companion, 
and stood opposite May, who had risen from 
the sofa, and fixed a bewildered gaze on the 
iorm before her. 

** She does not know me V* cried the stran- 
fer, in a low voice of subdued anguish, sinking 
on her knees at her feet, " she does not know 
mel" 

"Maud, my sister! my own dear sister!" 
ezcteimed the astonished May ; and she was 
TtdMeA Gtce more in a sister's arms, her face 
bathed with a sister's tears. 

Mr. Merton had hurried on to prepare another 
for so agitating, so unexpected a meeting *, but 
he had missed him, and when he again entered 
the room, the father was pressing the long-sev- 
ered child to his heart, and shedding tears of 
mingled emotion over her who ** was lost and 
was found." 

And Arthur, when he saw the poor blighted 
flower, withered even through him who bad 
torn it from the parent soil, he wept with them 
all over the 'Still fiiir wreck, as, exhausted by 
the violence of her emotion, she now lay before 
them unconscious of the love and tears poured 
npon her. 

May spent her bridal night in watching over 
the sister thus strangely and suddenly restored 
to her. Often, as, during the fitful intervals of 
slumber, she drew aside the curtain and gazed 
upon the poor suflTerer's countenance, she had to 
ask herself whether it was the same being who 
bad once occupied that very same apartment — 
that bright, joyous being, who ever awakened 
with a smile upon her radiant face, to join in 
the pleasures of the day : many were the bitter 
tears that were shed beside the restored sister. 
Indeed, Sutherland Manor was again a house 
of mourning, for all who beheld the change that 
four years had wrought upon the beautiful Maud 
deeply affected. 



Mr. I^therland could not bear the sight : it 
was torture to his soul. He dare not look upon 
his faded, sinking child. His conscience ac- 
cused bfm of neglect towards her : the agony 
of his sorrow — of his self-reproach, was pitiable 
to behold. He heard from Mr. Merton the brief 
sketch which Maud had given concerning her- 
self, but in which they saw plainly every circum- 
stance relating to her husband bad been soft- 
ened. Thqr now anxiously awaited the arri- 
T8l of Losj, for whom a carriage and an at- 
tendant hacl been despatched to convey her to 
the Manor. IVom her much information was 



child of her mother 3^ho was gone, should re> 
turn in such a state to her father's house. Her 
anger was vehemently excited against poor 
Lucy : to think of her never having given a 
hint of the real state of affairs ! Little did the 
inhabitants of Sutherland Manor guess the con- 
flicts and struggles this attached creature had 
encountered, with a degree of unselfishness, 
with fidelity beautiful to reflect upon. She had 
clung to the desolate fortunes of her young 
mistress, shared with her cheerfully every hard- 
ship, partook largely of her sorrow, and with 
uncomplaining fortitude even submitted to the 
hardest of all trials, that of never divulging to 
her friends in England the real state of her 
mistress. Maud, tenacious to the last of her 
husband's credit, had drawn from poor Lucy a 
solemn promise of secrecy, and she had kept it, 
alas ! but too well. 

The startling truth burst upon their percep- 
tion with agonizing force. That she most be 
changed, and that her lot was not a happy one, 
they could have imagined, but they bad not an- 
ticipated this fearful, total change ! 

On hearing of the death of the poor child, 
they had determined, immediately after May's 
marriage, to go to Germany, in order that the 
sisters, at least, might meet. Little, indeed, 
could they have believed that four years had 
worked such fearful ravages on a heart whose 
peculiar depth of feeling they had never guessed 
to be possessed by the wayward, spoiled child 
of other days. It was a restless night, that 
first which Maud passed on her return to her 
home. She spoke little, but in the intervals of 
short slumbers, troubled and feverish, disturbed 
by incoherent words and starts, and sighs of 
pain, she lay, her sister's hand locked in hers, 
replying to the endearing words of those who 
hung around her bed by a wan smile, and looks 
of perplexed, though affectionate gratitude. 
Once, when May bent over her to kiss her, 
Maud passed her fingers fondly through one of 
the silken ringlets which bad escaped its fast- 
ening, and fell upon her shoulder, and she said, 
in alow voice, 

"May, did he give you the lock I sent to 
you 1" 

May could only murmur " Yes !" for the sno- 
denness of the question affected her so pewerl- 
fhly that she burst into tears. 

"Was it not beautifull" she continued, with 
a smile brightening her wan features; **and 
now, how far more beautifol they wave over 
I his head like little angels ! Ah !" and an ex- 
pression of acute pain again obscured the smile, 
"I had forgotten; he is an angel;" and she 
buried her head in the bedclothes. 

May took from her bosom a little locket in 
which she had placed the hair of her beautiful 
boy with that of her sister, and when she could 
command her voice, she said, as she laid it be- 
fore Maud, 

" I have prized this very much, my darling 
sister — ^you know not how much. When yon 
are stronger > nd better," May continued, * we 
will talk together of the angel who is now with 
his Saviour, and with the loved ones who have 
gone before us, and whfitQ ^^ V^ss&ic^ ^^^^^^ 
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sister's words causing tears to roll down her 
ehceks, "he is with his Saviour — with our 
mother, May ; how blessed indeed, sweet spirit ! 
How dare I wish him heret But, May, you 
know not what he was to me : my all — of joy 
— ^you cannot know ; and, but that I feel I shall 
Tery soon be with hini--hchold him, I could 
not bear it as I do now : but his God is my 
God." 

Maud again covered her face, and spoke no 
more. 

Just before sunrise, May, who had been lying 
down by her sister^s side, and was rejoicing at 
witnessing a more quiet and refreshing sleep, 
saw Maud suddenly awake : her eyes wander- 
ed around her, as if to ascertain where she was, 
and who was with her, and then she lay for 
some moments in silence. 

"Ah! how strange it all seems," she at 
length exclaimed : "just as if it were a dream 
that I had ever left you, but a long, long dream, 
dear May ;" and then, aAer a pause, she asked 
for her father. 

" He has just left the room, dearest Maud," 
her sister replied ; " he has been in and out 
every half hour during the night, though he 
feared to disturb you by showing himself— and 
Arthur too," she added, in a lower tone. 

" Ah ! dear Arthur," interrupted Maud, "does 
he not hate me for coming thus to disturb all 
your, happiness V 

**Dear Maud!" exclaimed May, embracing 
her. 

"But," continued Maud, after a pause, "is 
not this May-day 1 Ah ! yes, I must sec the 
May-day sun rise once more over beautiful 
Sutherland, as we always used to do. Pray let 
me, dear May !" 

Supported by her sister — for, on arising, she 
was herself startled by her extreme weakness — 
she was soon standing by the window, gazing 
on the distant mountains, from which the son 
was rising in all its glory, tinging with its gor- 
geous hues the surrounding sky. 

May opened the window, and Maud seemed 
to drink in, with gasping avidity, the sweet 
fresh air. 

" My home — my own loved home !" she fer- 
vently exclaimed. 

A moment ailer there was a murmuring and 
rustling below, and the next there arose a sup- 
pressed chant, which grew louder and bolder as 
It proceeded, and they perceived a party of 
chUdren with garlands of flowers. 

They were the children of the school, who 
»till continued the custom, which had been 
usual since the sisters* childhood, of greeting 
them at the rising of the May-day sun with a 
song, and the offering of a wreath of flowers ; 
and now, hearing that their dear Miss Suther- 
teod, or, rather, Mrs. Balfour Sutherland, had 
not departed the preceding night, and that Mrs. 
Percy had returned, they thought it more ne- 
cessary than ever that the bride should not lose 
her accustomed honours ; and though they had 
beard it rumoured that the bright creature 
whom they remembered delighting them with 
her beautiful smile, as well as frightening them 
wjtb her large, herce eyes when they were 
naughty, and who, at length, had proved naugh- 
»r herself, and had been held up as an example 
of filial disobedience, had '-Pturned ill and un- 






happy, yet they thought, perchance, their song 
might please her, who, naughty or not, they al- 
ways remembered with aflTection and admira- 
tion, so they ventured to make the attempt ; 
but when, ader suffering them to proceed for a 
few moments. May turned to look upon her 
sister's face, all traces of anything like enjoy- 
ment had vanished, leaving naught but deeply- 
rooted sorrow and sufTering. 

Blay signed to the children to stop, and 
Maud, suffering her again to lead her back to 
her bed, murmured in a low, hollow voice, 

" No, that will not do for me, dear sister. 
My springtime is over with its songs and flow- 
ers : there is no May for me." 

Poor Lucy arrived that day. She was great- 
ly changed, what with her illness and her long 
journey, added to the distress of mind the at- 
tached creature had suflfered ; and as she sat in 
the housekeeper's room, relating to her aunt, 
with many tears, her tale of wo, which Mrs. 
Power never rested till she had drawn from her, 
no one would have recognised the smart, bright 
eyed abagail, who had so gayly chatted in that 
same room four years before; but still there 
was comfort for her — an approving conscience ; 
she had done her duty nobly as a Christian ser- 
vant. And also she found an old lover faithful, 
though raised lately by the sudden death of 
Williams to the exalted station of house-stew- 
ard, and who, far from lamenting her change of 
appearance, congratulated her "that foreign 
parts had worked no greater harm." 

The emotions excited in every breast by the 
return of our poor heroine were less vividly felt 
by herself than others. Her feelings were par- 
alyzed — too much bowed down by suffering for 
aught to have the power, after the first excite^ 
ment was over, to affect her much. Even her 
meeting with Arthur wa§ calmly gone through. 
He, with deep emotion, seized the hand which, 
with a wan but affectionate smile, she stretched 
towards him, pressed it to his lips, and was to0 
much overcome for speech ; but Maud calmly 
spoke (oh, how that voice, that changed, but 
still musical voice, once so beloved, thrilled upon 
his heart, like a song of other days !), 

" Dear Arthur, how I thank you for this kind 
reception — I, who have come just in time to 
disturb you in the midst of your happing! 
But I must be no longer in your way : yon most 
take May away, as you intended, for a few days. 
I shall welcome you gladly back ; but you most 
let it be as I say ; and now," and she fiang her- 
self into her father^s arms as he sat beside her, 
and pressed her with fervent love to his bosom, 
" my father will have his other child to keep 
him company, and kind Miss Meyer will help to 
take care of me." 

And so it was finally arranged. Late that 
evening the newly-married paur quitted the Man 
or, leaving together the father and the long-part- 
ed daughter in the quiet, solitary mansion. • 

It was an affecting sight, the father Aeemlng 
as if he would fain atone to his child lor past 
neglect by every mark of tendernew: he never 
left her side, watching her every mov^nent, 
every look, with nervous, painful eagemeas* 
SomeUmesVlNvaft dxtBcult to lealixe to his miod 
that \t w as Yua ptoudSl X^M^t^n^HiniVs ^\«m^ 
s'lae ^e sat, and ^tiiVLed, h}\i«^ ocGunmai^ lios^ 
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was drawn along the gardens in a chair, or when 
he supported her weak steps along the sanny 
terrace. 

How all this recalled to his mind that dear 
departed one, whom he was sometimes tempted 
to fancy was again the object of his care ! But 
between them there was one great destinction : 
nerer, on the countenance of his wife, had he 
been pain^ by witnessing those harrowing 
signs of mental suffering which all his tender- 
ness conid not banish from the expression of 
his poor child's features. 

Never bat in her first conversation with Mr. 
Merton had Maud spoken of her husband, and 
now to her father she was equally, silent con- 
cerning him. Whatever thoughts and inten- 
tioM were working in Mr. Sutherland's heart 
relative to that subject, he never breathed his 
name : he felt that it was too painful and agi> 
tating to both, and one o^ which he could not 
speu but in terms which it must wound her 
heart to hear ; and he was right ; for why did 
Maud recoil from speaking that once-loved name 1 
was it that she might endeavour to hate it — forr 
get it ! Ah ! no ; or why, in the dark hours of 
night, when others slept, was that name gasped 
with bitter, scalding tears, or why was the im- 
age of him to whom it belonged brought vividly 
before her by all the strength of yearning, ago- 
ni7.ed aflbetion, and a strife she once thought 
had ceased with departed hope shook, day by 
day, more fiercely her fragile form, bringing her 
nearer and nearer to the grave 1 

No, her silence was but the shrinking fear of 
exposing that name, treasured yet so tenderly, 
to the breath of odium and reproach, and there 
it lay unspoken, burning at her heart. 

The first advice that could be obtained was 
Mgerly procured for Maud, but alas ! the opin- 
ions of the medical men were more startling 
than even the fears of Mr. Sutherland had sug- 
gested ; and when, after three or four days' ab- 
sence, May and Arthur returned, it was to a 
house of sorrow and dismay. The physicians 
had pronounced that the invalid was sinking 
firom a ra]rid decline. 

** There has been evidently," was the remark 
of the clear-sighted, experienced practitioner 
who had attended the late Mrs. Sutherland, '* a 
slow poison working here more detrimental to 
her constitution than the tendency to her moth- 
er's complaint, which, under different circum- 
stances, might never have been called forth, a 
lon^-continued wear and tear of the nerves and 
spints, which the violent agitation and afiliction 
yoQ tell me she has lately undergone has now 
brought to a fearful crisis ; this seems to me," 
the doctor remarked to Captain Balfour Suth- 
erland in a private conference, ** quite a case of 
which we often read, but seldom recognise in 
these our days-^hat of a broken heart : there 
is much to answer for in some quarter ! Is there 
anjTthing at present particularly weighing on her 
mind 1 if so, it should be immediately relieved, 
for without mental alleviation nothing can be 
done for the body." 

Three weeks bad passed since the patient's 
arrival before that question was answered. 

Tliere had been bo intercourse between Maud 

and her hushamf tloce she had left him, with 

tbe -■ ' - 



acquaint him with their safe arrival in Cumber 
land. She had informed Mrs. Percy of this at 
the time of writing, in order that she might add 
any message from her ; but Maud had merely 
turned away her head and wept. 

One day she bad seemed stronger and better, 
and had been walking slowly, with long intervals 
of rest, leaning on Arthur's arm, along the pic- 
ture gallery, the scene of many a happy hour du- 
ring the winter they had assembled together. 
She passed also into the saloon, and gazed upon 
the portrait of their childhood, and then she made 
his heart beat sadly by approaching gradually to 
the events of later years, and at length spoke 
with afiTecting contrition of her own conduct to« 
wards him, and then of her joy that thus, in the 
sequel, he had been a gainer by it, in possessing 
such a treasure as her sister. Suddenly she had 
broken off, and spoke in agitated terms of her 
love — her undying love to him to whom she had 
united her fate ; and just as she reached her 
room, and he was about to leave her, she turned 
towards him, seized his hand, and fixing her eyes 
wildly on his face, murmured in a low, passion- 
ate tone of entreaty, 

" Arthur— generous, noble Arthur, you will 
not let them reproach me — ^you will not let them 
refuse me what I am about to supplicate? I 
fine to see him once more — the father of my 
angel! I have not long to live, and if they 
would have me die in peace, with no earthly 
longing to keep my heart froni God, let him be 
sent for : let me see his face— let me hear his 
voice — once more !" „ 

Arthur pressed her hand, and in a voice 
choked by emotion, said, 

** It shall be done, dear, dear Maud : trust to 
me, it shall be done." 

" God forever bless you, Arthur," she faintly 
answered. 

Another request she made that evening. 

•* May," she whispered, " I have a wish : wiU 
you grant it 1" 

" Dear Maud, why ask such a question 1" 

" I am not worthy of the privilege : but that 
room — ^that bed — there I would go — there I 
would die." 

Her desire was fulfilled, and to her mother's 
apartment she was the next day removed, and 
took possession of the bed on which she died. 
From that bed she rarely rose again ; for though, 
since her conversation with Arthur, a weight of 
painful care seemed to be removed from her 
mind, and each succeeding day found her in- 
creasing in holy faith and spiritual strength, the 
powers of body seemed to wax weaker and 
weaker, and though sometimes a bright, un- 
earthly bloom, which flushed ber cheek, gave 
false hope to those around her, she knew that 
her days were numbered. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

" What sngel sball 
Bleu thii nnworthj hasband T Ue cannot thrira 
UnlMs her prayers, whom Ueaven deliffhta to heai 
And lovea to grant, repildve him from Uie wrath 
Of freateat juatice."— Shakspbjlsi. 
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tion, only aDxious to escape from a place which 
would now have been insupportable, and found 
himself, not many hours afterward, at Stras- 
burgh ; there he entered a hotel, and rejecting, 
to the surprise of the landlord, all offers of pates 
it foi grasy ordered a bed. The next morning 
found him in a state of illness as much mentd 
as bodily. 

There he lay for a week, tended only by 
strangers, listening to no sounds but those of 
the eternal Oathearal chimes, and the terrible 
Toice of conscience speaking loud within him. 
Truly Harry Percy was in a miserable state, and 
when he reluctantly arose from a bed of sick- 
ness, and went forth into that gloomiest of Ger- 
man cities, to wander in the awful stillness of 
the noble Cathedral, the gloom of its walls suit- 
ed the sombre colouring of his feelings. 

He felt that he was a wretch : he had become 
despicable in his oWn sight, sensible that all 
good men had reason to hate him. Conscience, 
bringing to remembrance the reckless tenour of 
his past life, held his sins before his view with 
this fearful inscription written upon them, " God 
will bring every work into judgment." Hence 
the haggard look, the restless couch, days never 
free from bitterness, and nights given up to re- 
morse. He was a solitary being on the face of 
the earth ; the two treasures he had once pos- 
sessed and prized in all their value when it was 
too late, were lost to him. Yes, distracting 
thought ! the cherub child he had loved so well, 
stricken, perhaps, for his father's sin, gone down 
into the dark, cold grave, never to be beloved 
again by him : for could he hope ever to be ad- 
mitted where the spirit of one so pure had flown 1 
A.nd she ! the angelic wife who had blessed his 
home — the blessing he had despised and slight- 
ed — she who, in sorrow or in joy, in spite of 
bitter neglect and wrong, had been so good and 
kind, had endured till she could endure no more 
— she was gone, to be taught, no doubt, to hate 
him — to forget him. But he deserved it all : he 
had cast aside his salvation ; his day of grace 
had passed ; she who was to have been his re- 
deeming angel had forsaken him ; what could 
he hope for now 1 

In the midst of all this excitement, Harry 
Percy, with the enthusiasm with which he en- 
tered into every pursuit, spent much of his time 
in eagerly devouring the contents of his Bible, 
a book which, though it may seem strange, he 
was in the constant habit of reading ; but those 
passages of mercy, which formerly he had laid 
hold of as ** flattering unction to his soul," salve 
to the wounds of conscience, appeared now to 
his eyes, opening to the just view of his guilt, 
as threatenings of wrath and judgment. 

What might have been the consequence if he 
had remained thus alone at Strasburgh we know 
not ; but, remembering that the time had nearly 
arrived when he might expect the letter inform- 
ing him of Maud's arrival at Sutherland Manor, 
he suddenly set off" as fast as diligences could 
convey him across the country for Ostend, where 
he had ordered the letter to be directed. 

He had fixed on that place, anxious to be 

9Pji/}w a few hours* passage of England, and he 

/fad also determiaed upon abandoning Germany 

^^^ fui co7iie-~a.M;iuntry which had proved so 

iatal to him, and TBad now become odious to 

^err feeling of bis soul. Percy a desire was 



intense to escape from any farther participatlou 
in an affair which, in his now altered and repug- 
nant feeling, he only looked upon with horroi 
and supreme disgust. 

Concerning this subject, a few words in ex* 
planation are necessary. 

During Percy's residence in Germany the cha 
teau of the countess had been one of his princi- 
pal resorts for gaming, which constantly went 
forward within its walls. 

The company chiefly consisted of foreigners 
of distinction, who, in her husband's absence, 
this lady always collected around her. Percy's 
handsome person and fascinating demeanour 
had early inspired the countess with a passion 
ardent as it was unprincipled. 

It is a revolting task to broach a sul^ect 
which, like pitch, can scarcely be touched with* 
out defilement. Percy, miserable and deluded 
man, to what has he come at last 1 

True, he trembled at the view of the gulf 
which opened before him ; but the vice which 
had through life been his stumbling-block, har- 
ried him on to destruction. Large sums were 
forced upon him by the infatuated woman, and 
his necessities were too urgent for these repug- 
nant favours to be rejected : he hated himself 
when, with a blush of burning shame, he ac- 
cepted these wages of iniquity, but he )iad not 
strength of mind to break the chains of vice 
which entwine round the victim those conceal- 
ed fetters, by which at last he is completely 
bound, and thus bad passed the last winter. 

But it had happened that the Jewish count 
had suddenly returned from Poland, and almost 
immediately Percy received a letter from the 
fair countess, hinting the prudence of his keep- 
ing away for some little time, which Harry in- 
terpreted into the probability of her lord's hav- 
ing been somewhat startled at finding the large, 
enormous drains which had been made upon 
his purse during hiSxabsence ; and this had hap- 
pened at a moment when Percy was in the 
most pressing need of money, and was calculaF 
ting on a fresh attack upon those reserves. 

Vice brings a man under a slavish depend 
ance on external circumstances: it renders him 
abject, cowardly ; in other words, a slave. Hay- 
ing once allowed passion to gain the ascendant, 
he has thrown himself into a torrent, and though 
he may faintly struggle, the stream bears him 
along : he does not go, but he is driven to and 
fro— agitated and impelled — passive, like a ship^ 
to the violence of the waves. 

Percy had arrived that night at home. What 
a contrast to his sight his gentle, wronged, 
drooping wife opposed to the glare, the unlove 
liness, the baseness of the things for which he 
had so cursedly neglected her ! It s^med sad* 
denly to burst forth before his perception like a 
scene, showing every object in its true light, 
making all their deformity most conspicuous. 

There were geimes of good still remaining io 
the gambler's heart, cords still vibrating to ten- 
der feeling still unbroken. With all his faults 
he loved his wife fondly, though scaroely he re- 
vered her perfections. At this moment he felt 
a desire, nay, a determination, more sincere than 
the evanescent fancies which bad often before 
assailed him, \o aUm^ xo Vms ^t the past by s 
new Aile— a TelutfV^\fik>Ekm«ivX ol v^esrj ^(^i^ ^sA 
1 with teal eaTnestAea&,«xi^^xWQXQQ\A«ft^^ 
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M bad eoDvened with her on their fhture plans, 
and determined to abstain from the minoas, 
sinfol means upon which he had before solely 
relied. 

Unfortunate Percy ! why then had he, at this 
hoar of grace, when Ioyc and peace were be- 
gfaming once more to smile upon him, why had 
he so unworthily deceiyed herl Why did he 
abandon his poor Maud in the manner which 
has before been detailed 1 

Tes, he had abandoned her — deceived her, 
for the reason ko had given for his departure 
had been entirely fabricated. 

The truth was, that the letter calling Percy 
away had been lirom the countess, informing 
him of the sudden departure of her husband. 
She was in the deepest distress, imagining that 
she had offended him, and with passionate ea- 
gerness implored him to come, in order to meet 
a birge party she had formed entirely on his ac- 
count The countess added that a large sum 
which she had inveigled from her indulgent bus- 
buid was at his disposal, the delight of his so- 
ciety being only too large a repayment for mon- 
cj which was perfectly useless to herself 

What an ordeal for Harry Percy ! He had 
not a sovereign at that moment at his disposal, 
he was completely without resources. The 
only means he bad of commencing the course 
of amendment he proposed was in laying hold 
in some way or another of a sum of money ; 
fbr it was very fine talking, but how could he, 
in his present moneyless state, leave the coun- 
try and set off for any other abode, save indeed 
iprisoni 

'* Te nrait not do evil that good may come." 

Did these words ring upon his ears! At any 
rate, he shut out their warning sound. 

To go, then, to the countess, and bring back 
to his wife and child a sum which would be far 
more worthily disposed of than remaining in 
the possession of that worthless woman, was 
but an act of wisdom— and necessity. 

The slavery of vice — the chains which cling 
around him, impeding every advance which he 
feebly made towards virtue---his hopes and fears 
all banging upon the world — ^the abject depend- 
ance under which he had been brought to for- 
tune— to violent passions — ^his habits — now ex- 
ercised their direful dominion over him, and 
forged the links with which he was bound, and 
Harry Percy told himself to do iniquity. 

But it must all be concealed from Maud. He 
knew too well that a prison — beggary would to 
her eyes be happiness, compared to such means 
of escape. Her mind had long since revolted 
fhnn even the most distant intercourse with 
one whose principles she had learned to con- 
demn, and had extracted from her husband a 
solemn promise to break through the intimacy. 

Whether she had relied upon that promise, or 
whether her fears and suspicions had been ex- 
eite&» Harry had never given himself much 
trouble to ascertain ; but now it was his most 
anxious determination that she should never 
again be pained by distress on that score. Once 
oat of the present difficulty, and supplied with 
a sum of moneyi he vowed to forsake for the 
fiitare ere^ paruH that she could condemn. 

Tbiw quietiog bis oooscience, Percy had left 
Ait aimm^pe oti ng, almost happy wifc^ and hur- 



ried once more from the atmosphere of purity 
into the foul precincts of vice, and there retri- 
bution had tracked the steps of the misguided 
man. 

The task which he now imposed upon him- 
self was repugnant — dreadful to his altered feel- 
ings. There was a fierce struggle working 
within him between good and evil: it was 
therefore with the utmost difficulty that he en- 
deavoured to play his part— that he uttered 
words which his heart rejected with loathing. 

The countess, with the quick perception of 
an impassioned woman, was not slow to per- 
ceive symptoms of coldness in his constrained 
manner, and it was at this moment, when he 
was vainly striving to quiet her jealous suspi- 
cions, that he had been overheard by the ago- 
nized Maud; and then followed the wretched 

sequel ! 

******* 

For Ostend Harry Percy departed, changed 
both in heart and person. He was a wan 
shadow of his former self: sickness of body 
and agony of mind had wrought, indeed, their 
work of devastation. 

He found the expected letter: with what 
avidity it was torn open, not so much from anx- 
iety to ascertain the safe arrival of his wife— of 
that he had little doubt — but, in reality, with 
the secret hope of finding in it some expression 
of reawakened affection, perhaps repentant sor- 
row for having left him, and the impossibility 
she felt of existing without him — perhaps a sup- 
plication that she might return ; but no, not a 
word, not a message ; merely the few coldly 
respectful matter-of-fact lines from Lucy, with 
the information that Mrs. Percy had arrived at 
Sutherland Manor on the day of Miss Suther 
land's marriage with Captain Balfour. She 
feared her lady was not stronger than when she 
left Baden, but that it seemed a comfort to her 
to be surrounded by her family. 

"Comfort! Yes," he bitterly exclaimed, 
" yes, surrounded by the friends who hate her 
husband, she will soon learn, no doubt, to la- 
ment the waste of years of happiness she has 
spent with him ; she will learn not only to live, 
but to be happy without him !" and he excited 
himself into the idea t^at he was the aggrieved 
person, and the miserable man would stand and 
strain bis eyes after the retreating packets, re- 
penting that he had not braved all— the chance 
of arrest^^very consideration, and set off to 
England to claim her, in spite of all opposition. 

Ostend was beginning to fill with visiters, 
who resort thither for the bathing season. Per- 
cy kept himself as much out of the way as pos- 
sible, dreading the idea of meeting any chance 
acquaintance, and a very old one it was his 
fate to encounter, though it was to his relief he 
was not recognised. 

He ventured once to watch the disembarking 
of some passengers from England. Among 
them he noticed a family composed of a fine- 
looking man, and a lady who, though she had 
lost the first bloom of early youth, was still very 
handsome, and whose joyous countenance 
showed that the care of life sat lightly on her 
They we\e «Le^o\n^'^Tiv&^V) ^'qp« ^\^^^5«^^^^. 
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English, middle lite, and were neither shocked 
by the restraint of poverty, nor the constraint 
of grandeur and pomp generally imposed on 
rank. ^How happy they all looked! the chil- 
dren so amazed, so joyous — the husband and 
wife equally so — probably delighted at leaving 
behind them the gayety of London for the un- 
controlled liberty of a foreign tour, with plenty 
of money to spend. And in the happy wife, 
who merely noticed the distinguished form, 
though haggard countenance, of the fascinating 
Harry Percy by a careless glance and the pass- 
ing thought " of whom does that man remind 
mel" he recognised no other than the cruel, 
prudent Julia Bernard, who had refused to 
marry him because he was a gambler I and al- 
though on that cruel prudence he had often cast 
the blame of his past blighted career, he now, 
with bitter feelings, acknowledged the wisdom 
of the decision. His poor Maud ! he thought, 
with repentant sorrow, would that she had been 
-- equally wise ! his conscience might have been 
spared at least the sin of her misery ! 

Harry Percy was, however, not long in re- 
taining his incognito. Some acquaintances, ar- 
riving at Ostend, found him out, and, to his dis- 
may, his solitary apartment was invaded : they 
rallied him on having turned recluse* and, 
tnalgri bongrej drew him off to the billiard-room. 
Languidly, without the least particle of his usual 
enjpuementt he was forced to play. 

if billiards could not make Harry Percy him- 
self again, they imagined they knew what must 
revive him, and cards and dice were made 
ready for his evening's entertainment. 

The first night he escaped ^nd went to bed : 
the second, smitten with a desire of banishing 
his unbearable depression by the usual means 
of excitement, he seized the dice-box, and — ^the 
gambler's heart turned sick, his hand trembled. 

Not greater could have been the surprise of 
the guests of Macbeth at the unaccountable agi- 
tation he manifested, in the largest sense, than 
were Harry Percy's friends at the emotion 
they DOW witnessed in him this night ; and still 
more were they astounded when, finally, finding 
it impossible to proceed, he had dashed the dice- 
box upon the table, and muttering some inco- 
herent words, arose and hurried from the room. 

Locking the door of his Apartment, and throw- 
ing himself on the sofa, he gave himself up to 
all the wretchedness of his feelings. 

What was to become of him nowl where 
betake himself 1 Even the pleasures of sin had 
turned against him : by no virtuous struggle 
with his passions had they been overcome ; 
but suddenly, when too late to be of use — when 
all were now gone without recall, they too had 
deserted him, and the exciting cup had changed 
into a loathsome, bitter draught, whose property 
consisted only in the fearful power of conjuring 
up ghosts of the past, maddening to his senses 
as the spectres of the murdered victims of the 
Thane of Cawdor. 

All his buried hopes — all his lost blessings — 
the dread arrear of the past, why had they wait- 
ed till now to rise up before him with such 
awakened horror 1 And that bright and beau- 
tiful child, with its waving hair, why appear be- 
fore his mind's eye with the smile on his lips 
m'th which he had bid him adieu for the last 
Omef or worse, a^/ie sairiiim next, *' with that 



waving hair at rest !" and the awful smile on 
those stiff, cold lips ! And she too ! why does 
she come also to trouble his soul, not with the 
stern look of one who had forsaken him — wbo 
now hated him, but as a pale, weeping ghost, 
lamenting, not the health, the happiness she had 
lost, but that by his sin they had been parted— > 
yes, parted for eternity 1 ** Maud ! Maud !" he 
cried, in violent excitement, ** take me back — 
take back your unworthy husband : he has 
learned at length to value you : he cannot exist 
without you — without you he is lost forever ! 
Did you not love him with a love too firm to be 
wrenched from him thus completely 1 Do I not 
see you in my dreams stretching out your arms, 
and imploring me to fly to youl" Wretched 
man ! his sin had found him out. 

Almost frantic, Percy seized a pen and wrote 
to his wife. He had often done so before, but 
in his cooler moments the letters had been de- 
stroyed, and this*one either was not destined 
to be despatched. 

The next morning Percy awoke in a high 
fever, and for many days was confined to hi» 
bed, the most part of the time half delirious. 
When sufficiently recovered, he was permitted 
by his friends, two of whom had kindly remain- 
ed with him, to read the letters which had ar- 
rived during his illness. 

There was one which he instantly recognised 
as the handwriting of Mr. Merton. He tore it 
open with frantic haste, cast his eyes over its 
contents, uttered an exclamation of dismay and 
anguish, and then informed his friends, who 
were tempted to believe that he was still suf- 
fering from delirium, of his intention to pro*' 
ceed immediately to England. 

** Will that not be a dangerous hazard!" one 
of them ventured to remark, when they saw he 
was perfectly determined to set off. 

What mattered it to him how dangerous! 
Even if destruction were to be the consequence, 
the delay of an hour longer should not inter- 
vene before he quitted Ostend : his wife was 
ill, and had sent for him ; was not that rea- 
son sufficient? 

The friends shrugged their shoulders, and 
gave up disputing the point, only hinting the ex- 
pediency of his taking some precautions, such 
as an assumed name — some concealment of his 
person ; but Percy, absorbed in his distracting 
thoughts, heeded them not. 

By the next packet the two friends embarked 
with Percy for Dover. 

"Percy, have you heard that Jack Drum- 
mond is deadi" said one of them, as they pa« 
ced the confined deck, 

" Dead !" was the abrupt answer. 

" Yes, he died quite suddenly the other day. 
I wonder who Will be fortunate enough to get 
hold of his money : he has not, I believe, a near 
relation in the world. Percy, you used to be a 
bosom friend of his, so who knows V* 

"Pshaw!" muttered Percy between hlft 
teeth ; " a warm friend, indeed, he proved him- 
self to be!" 

" Oh ! well, it was deused close of him, we 
all thought, never to have come forward with 
the least offer of assistance ; bat it is the wa; 
of the world : a man will do anything in .the 
way of fT\eud&\i\^ bxxX v^X \i\& \\^\i^% \ti\a his 
pocket, Vvowe^ei \>i\xnX\x\ vVxsiJKjXi^— "ft^x ^snaib^ 
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my good fellow, fur goodness' sake, let's have 
A hand at tcarU; it will cheer you up !" 

Percy gave his officious friend a glance of 
fioTceness, which, imbodied in words, might 
have expressed an ardent desire to hurl him 
overboard. Pushing his hat over his brow, he 
turned away, and stood straining his eyes over 
the sea till the white cliffs of Dover appeared 
in eight. 
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Hosh'd were hes lips ! but still tlieir bland 
And beantifal expression seemed to melt 
With love tiiat coald not die, and still his hand 
She presses to tiie heart no more— that felt. 
And features yet that spoke a soal more fair, 
Mute, gazing^, agonizing as he knelt — 
Of them that rtood encircling his despair, 
He heard some friendly words, bat knew not what 
They were." — Gertrude of Wyoming. 

It had been a bright and glorious day of 
early June. Maud was reclining on her couch, 
the drowsy hum of summer sounds floating 
around her ; her eyes were fixed upon the 
white, fleecy clouds sailing along the blVie sky, 
and a heavenly smile was on her lips, as if she 
communed with things invisible. 

Her anxious friends rejoiced to see her thus, 
for during the day there had been about her a 
nervous excitement, and the consciousness of 
its existence seemed to distress her. 

Often had she started up, clasped her thin 
bands, and with glistening eyes and flushing 
cheeks, when some distant sound or voice had 
fallen upon her, she would exclaim, in a sor- 
rowful tone, as her hope vanished, and she 
sunk exhausted even by this temporary excite- 
ment, 

*' It is wrong to love him still so very much.** 

On this day there seemed no power in outward 
circumstances to disturb her tranquil, upraised 
spirit. 

Towards evening she requested May to raise 
her on her pillows, that she might see the sun 
set, and as she did so Maud whispered gently, 
with something like her bright, gay smile of 
old, 

*' I think he will come to-night !" and soon 
after she bade her tell Arthur to come and sit 
with them : her father and Mr. Merton were al- 
ready there. 

When May returned with her husband, Maud 
took both their hands, and looking afiectionately 
into their faces, said, 

*' I love so much to see you together, and to 
think of all the happiness of your future years ! 
Has not our God been good and wise 1 Has 
he not made all things to work together for good 
-—yes, all ? Can we now discern anything in 
any of the dispensations with which he has been 
pleased to afflict us but mercies — mercies in dis- 
guise ;" and then, with the clear-sighted percep- 
tion with which those approaching the confines 
of another world seem sometimes so peculiarly 
gifted, and with an affecting eloquence, which 
oaused those around almost to hold their breath 
with awed attention, she traced every past event 
of Providence, and how they all bad marked 
the wisdom and the compasion of a merciful Fa- 
lser. 

'' For myaelC" she said, " I needed aU 1 Via^e 



suffered to humble my prouL heart ; I wept 
through many a bitter tear, I mourned through 
many an hour of sorrow ; but the trial was from 
God, and by his goodness these tears have been 
converted into tears of joy, and my unhappiness 
has been the means of winning me to him. 
And my mother — my sainted mother ! she was 
taken from evil to come before misfortune gath- 
ered round those she so fondly loved : her gen- 
tle spirit could ill have brooked the agony my 
sad career would have inflicted on her tender 
heart ^^.er life was one of pious happiness, and 
sh** c;^cnanged it, we humbly hope, for a world 
of eternal bliss. 

" And my child," Maud continued, after a 
pause, which was unbroken by the» weeping 
group, " my pretty Harry ! oh, the blessedness 
of the thought that he is safe ! my little lamb, 
safe in the heavenly fold : sorrow will never 
bow his head, nor sin deface his soul — safe from 
the temptation of the world. His face is hid- 
den from me for a little moment, but soon it will 
bless my longing sight ; I shall see him far more 
bright, more beautiful, more happy than he was 
wont to be here below.'* 

And then she spoke of her husband as she 
had done so much of late. No breath of re- 
proach or blame had she to fear from any one : 
too much were her feelings respected ; too much 
awed were they by witnessing the enduring, the 
beautiful power of an affection which seemed 
almost to sanctify in their eyes the subject on 
which it was poured : and could he who had 
preserved such a love be so utterly unworthy t 
impossible ! " And you will not," Maud con- 
tinued, " cast him forth again on the bitter, dan- 
gerous world 1 you will protect him — assis 
him by your love and kindness 1 Oh ! if not 
for my sake, for his own — for the sake of an im- 
mortal soul^ you will save him from again having 
recourse to the world, of which you know not 
all the dangerous wickedness. Believe me, he 
naturally loves all that is good and lovely : he 
will but too willingly forsake the life he has 
hitherto led, if you once more stretch out your 
arms to receive my poor Harry. Yes," she 
said, with a happy smile, " I have a sweet hope 
that my prayers are at length about to be an- 
swered, and that the curse of disobedience which 
I have brought, not only on myself, but on all con- 
nected with me, will be done away ; and though 
I shall not be permitted in this world to see the 
fruits of them, they will be granted when I am 
gone, and therefore it is that I so long— I trust 
it is not sinful to do so — to see him once more ; 
for though I can safely confide all into the hands 
of my God, yet I know that words from dying 
lips are often permitted to have blessed efl!*ects 
on those to whom they are addressed, and I 
would tell him that, though in a moment of de 
spair-— of wretchedness, I forsook him, that he 
is my last earthly thought ; that cares for him 
will haunt me even to the gates of death, and 
disturb my dying moments, if with his ovui lips 
he does not confirm the hope of our final reunion 
— the blessed trust that we all shall one dav 
meet together, 

" * No wanderer loet, a tamilY in.II«Kn«fi^! *^ 
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clasped in her father's, from whose eyes many a 
burning drop was falling. 

All was hushed within that chamber, the si- 
lence only broken by the unequal breathing of 
the invalid, and now and then a suppressed oh ! 
kom her sister, as she sat leaning her head 
against her husband's shoulder. 

A physician was in attendance in the house, 
and once Lucy entered and whispered to May 
that he wished to know if he might enter, as he 
usually did at that time, to see his patient ; but 
Maud answered a glance which her sister cast 
towards her with an imploring look, which seem- 
ed to say, " Let me not be disturbed just now." 
So May shook her head, and Lucy departed, 
having ^let approached the bedside to receive 
a pressure of the hand, and to hear the anxious- 
ly whispered words, "Do you think he will 
come to-night 1" and all again relapsed into 
their former quiet. 

At length the breathing of Maud became deep- 
er, and they knew that she was sleeping. 

No lights were brought, though it was becom- 
ing quite dark, and the bright evening star alone 
shone in upon them : and there sat the party, 
Mr. Merton even fearing to arouse the sleeper 
by rising to depart. 

Suddenly their attention was aroused by a 
sound which became, by degrees, distinct from 
that of the mountain streams with which, at 
first, they had confounded it ; it was the noise 
of carriage wheels fast approaching the house. 
Their hearts beat quickly, and May murmured 
in a breathless voice, '* Tis him !" motioned to 
Mr. Sutherland, who turned pale as ashes, and 
to Mr. Merton, who gently left the room. But 
whether it was the sound that had aroused her, 
or that even in sleep her fancy was busy with 
expectation, Maud started up, and gazing with 
bewildered eagerness around her, cried, 

" Who is here 1 I heard — I heard a sound : 
is he here 1 I dreamed — I dreamed that he was 
here. Father, is it you 1 May — Arthur 1 Oh, 
teU me, is he comel don't deceive me !" 

*'Dear Maud, Mr. Merton has gone to see. 
You must compose yourself, for we may be mis- 
taken," they said. 

" No, no, it is him : I hear his voice — I am 
sure I hear it. Let him come to me : do not let 
them keep him from me." 

Arthur, knowing that all this agitation must 
be more hurtful than the meeting, hastened to 
ascertain if it were really her husband, and to 
bring him to her. On entering the hall, he 
found, in truth, Harry Percy, leaning for support 
on Mr. Morton's arm, though by the light of the 
lamp he beheld a face so ghastly that at first he 
could scarcely recognise him. 

Percy was eagerly, but in a voice hardly au- 
dible from agitation, interrogating Mr. Merton, 
but on seeing Arthur, who extended to him his 
hand, he seized it earnestly with strong emo- 
tion. 

He was immediately told that Maud knew of 
bis arrival, therefore he had better go to her. 

" Where is she — ^where is she V Percy wildly 
inquired. 

He had reached the anteroom, and there stood 

Mjv. Power with a light in her hand. The glance 

sAe cast upon him as he rushed past her had in 

it more of reproach than pity, as also the tone of 

nuce Jn which she eaid, " You must take care, 



sir, she must not be agitated." But he heard 
nothing, saw nothing, till he had passed through 
the chamber door, and then the sweet words, 
*' Harry, Harry ! is it really my Harry 1" reach- 
ed his ear, and in another instant he held Mau4 
locked in his arms, weeping over her, sobbing 
like a child. 

If, on the first sight of the man, whom thej 
could not but associate in their minds as the 
being who had destroyed that sweet flower be- 
fore them, the feelings of the father and sistei 
had been chilled towards him, such a sight bad 
in the next moment melted their hearts, and 
they too were weeping. 

At length Maud released her arms from about 
her husband's neck, and then they looked upon 
each others' faces with a long, earnest gaze. 

Candles had been brought in, and as their 
light shone upon him, ^ 

*' My poor, poor Harry," Maud faintly mmr- 
mured, as she looked upon the pale, haggard be- 
ing before her. 

But Percy saw only a face of unearthly beau* 
ty, cheeks flushed with such lustrous brilliance, 
and a smile of such angelic happiness beaming 
from her sparkling eyes, and he exclaimed, in a 
low, passionate tone, 

" My own darling, they told me you were so 
ill — that you were dying, my angei ! It is not 
true ; you will not leave me : you are too good 
and beautiful to die !" 

She shook her head with a sad, sweet smile. 

** Then, Maud," he exclaimed, with passion- 
ate vehemence, " I am a murderer 1 If you die, 
I call Heaven to witness, it is I who have killed 
you — I who have broken your angel heart! 
Yes," and he turned wildly towards May anC 
her father, "curse me — spurn me — ^I am tht 
wretch who has destroyed her : well may yov 
execrate my name !" 

" Harry, Harry, do not talk so wildly : yoi 
distress me. It was not ycu, but God, who has 
laid my proud spirit low, that he may exalt me 
to his kingdom, and there, through the merits 
of his Son, I am, I hope, fkst hastening. Father 
— May — speak to him — soothe him; tell him 
that you forgive him, as you have forgiven me.** 

Mr. Sutherland took his hand, and implored 
him to be calm for the sake of her whom they 
both loved so well. 

" Yes," Maud continued, " my father will for- 
give us — will bless us ; and May — let me see 
my sister in your arms. Now I am happy ; you 
will all love one another when I am gone ; and 
now, my own dear father — ^my darling May, kiss 
me, and leave us together, for I must lose no 
time, and I have much — so very much to say !** 

The husband and wife were leA alone. 

For some time afler nothing was heard in the 
silent chamber but the low murmuring of Harry 
Percy's voice, as, with Maud strained to his bo- 
som, in broken accents he poured forth heart- 
rending words of agonized affection and of bitter, 
vehement self-reproach, till at length the torrent 
of emotion had exhausted itself There had 
been a pause, and then those who waited in the 
adjoining apartment heard another Toioe break 
the silence : at first it was scarcely audible, bat 
soon it rose clearer and louder, and never were 
tVie tones of l\\«l BNveefl^olce forgotten by those 
upon wYiose ediB XYkS^ ici\l\ ^.w^\\\Qi«i!(^«x\\\GMi 
the bTealYdeaa ^iaXeneitft V(irDL<&^\)ckS\t «^%%\s^^ 
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each other, as if to say, " Should this be suffer- 
ed to continue t" all around seemed to shrink 
from breaking in upon that solemn communing. 

Later and later it grew, and still those words 
flowed uninterrupted from those same dear lips, 
for he to whom they were addressed had now no 
eager tows, no passionate protestations to meet 
the solemn exhortation. In humble, broken- 
nearted contrition he gazed on the angelic coun- 
tenance, and drank in the eloquent words by 
which, as with an angePs voice, she besought 
him to flee from sin and follow God ; but sud- 
denly the listener's attention was turned into 
another channel : there was a total pause — an 
ominous stillness. 

Mr. Merton and Arthur proceeded to the 
chamber. May and her father remaining motion- 
less, with swelling heart& The next instant 
Arthur returned, and in a choked voice mur- 
mured ** Come." 

As they entered the apartment, a deep, smoth- 
ered groan met their ears, not from the dying 
wife, but the wreiched husband, in whose arms 
she was so peacefully reclining : a sweet smile 
gleamed upon her face even through the shades 
of death, which were so fast gathering round 
her. 

The father and sister ^ch took a cold, damp 
hand, which dosed upon theirs with a thrilling 
pressure. 

Mr. Merton said the prayer for a departing 

spirit, and ere the words had died upon his lips 

there was a gentle sigh. 

****** 

They removed the wife from her husband's 
arms : he passively resigned her : the faithful 
spirit had departed ! 



It was a strange coincidence, that the same 
bright sun which a week after mocked with its 
brightness the misery of the mourners, in the 
noble chancel of the Sutherlands, shone also on 
the humble group which surrounded the grave 
of the old beldame Judith. On the same day, 
the onoe bright child of prosperity was laid in 
the home appointed for all living : the wretched 
woman, an object of contempt and disgust, was 
likewise committed to the dust. 

Once more Sutherland Manor was leA to the 
solemn stillness which succeeds the departure 
of the dead. That same evening Mr. Merton 
was summoned to the apartment now occupied 
by the widowed Harry Percy. 

He was seated, leaning his head on his hands ; 
but, raising his head as the clergyman approach- 
ed, he placed in his hand an open letter. 

" The contents of this you will be so good as 
to communicate to Mr. Sutherland." 

Percy proceeded to say, " You see that he will 
now be released from the generous offer which 
I so little merit — I mean, that of assisting in 
the arduous task of arranging my affairs." 

Mr. Merton cast his eyes over the letter, 
which, to his great surprise, acquainted him 
that, by the will of his deceased friend, Sir John 
Drummond, Harry Percy became possessed of 
more than half of his large fortune. 

<«For this," Percy continued, in the same 
cahn, apathetic tone, affording a strange con- 
trast to the eneifBtic enunciation with which 
he wooJd hMve fonoerlj discussed so fortunate 
m ereDt, "for tkk I am Ibankfol, as it will le- 
U 



move the necessity of taxing Mr. Sutherland's 
kindness, and it will also allow me to satisfy 
every claim, and to remain in my own coun- 
try. It IS my intention to leave this place tO' 
morrow for London, in order to settle my affairs, 
after which I shall be able to form some plan 
for the future. You will therefore, my dear sir, 
be so kind as to acquaint my friends with this 
sudden determination. It must be a relief to 
them all, for what can my pre;sence be but a 
source of agony and bitter associations 1 Bid 
them, for me, adieu: thank them all for the 
kindness and forbearance they have shown to- 
wards me — kindness of which I am so utterly 
unworthy. Tell them at this moment my heart 
is too broken by sorrow and remorse to profit 
by any sympathy. If we meet again, I may per- 
chance be more fit to receive it." 

Harry Percy persisted in thi^ intention ; and, 
seeing no one but Lucy, departed on the follow- 
ing morning from the spot where he had caused 
so many tears to flow. 

It was deemed a sacred duty by those who 
had witnessed the anxiety of the departed Maud 
for the welfare of her husband to endeavour in 
every way to promote it. 

Arthur Balfour, a few days after his depar- 
ture, followed him to London with kind messa- 
ges from Mr. Sutherland and anxious inquiries 
concerning his future plans, inviting him to join 
their party in a journey abroad for the beue^ 
of his own and his daughter's health and spirits, 
which had greatly suffered from the late mourn- 
ful event ; or, if he preferred the solitude of 
the Manor, it was at his disposal. But both 
the propositions were gratefully declined. Sol- 
itude and perfect seclusion were now his only 
desire — the only remedy which he felt would be 
the most salutary to his mind ; but not at the 
Manor could he seek refuge : he had not strength 
to face the agonizing associations of that place. 
Finding that they could be in no way of use to 
the unhappy man, the Sutherland family left 
England. 

In a short time all Percy's debts and liabili- 
ties were paid off, and a moderate unencum- 
bered income remained at his disposal. 

Not a few hearts beat gladly at the prospect 
of Harry Percy, a widower with improved 
means, making again his appearance in the 
world of which he had always been so great a 
favourite as well as ornament, but all were dis- 
appointed. 

The first year of widowhood had even passed, 
but no Harry Percy graced the clubs or the ra- 
cing stands, or the drawing-rooms of the bright 
and beautiful. 

What had become of him 1 Conjecture ex- 
hausted itself in surmises, till at length — ^the 
fate of all whose friends are of the world — few 
ceased to care, and he was forgotten. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

** Twas a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since. With many an arrow deep enfix'd 
My panting side was charged when I withdrew 

To distant shades ; 

There was I found by one who had. Vivccar^^ 
Been haxd b^ XY)A «x<^uKt%. \TL\!ik.%iiw^\«k\*«ft* 

%^'nfie tixeu, -wVCtk. Urw ^awocva-XA*. 
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** I wander far from these 
Mr former partners of the peopled scene, 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come." 
d COWPEB. 

One evening in the autamn, five years atler 
the events related, a gentleman and lady were 
returning from a ramble on the hills surround- 
ing a retired and beautiful little seaside town in 
the west of England. They were touring in 
that part of the country for the benefit of the 
health of a child. But not the bright-eyed 
creature who is carried in her father's arms, 
her cheeks coloured with all the fresh brilliancy 
of health. Suddenly, as they were passing be- 
fore a building in the irregular, unostentatious 
street, the child placed her little finger on her 
lip, and whispered, ** Hush !" and pausing, the 
deep-toned voices of a congregation joining in a 
solemn hymn met their ears. 

When the sounds had ceased, they inquired 
of a person who stood near what was the na- 
ture of the meeting. 

They were told that it was a congregation of 
Plymouth Brethren, who had assembled on this 
particular occasion. in order to hear a distin- 
guished preacher who was to discourse that 
evening. 

Of this sect the travellers had heard much 
during their sojourn in Devonshire, and the lady 
now proposed to her husband that they should 
enter and listen to the preaching ; and the lit- 
tle girl, with all the curiosity of her seit to see 
all that is to be seen, seconded her mother's de- 
sire by pushing aside with her little hand some 
one who stood in her way, and expressing a 
very decided determination to go in, and see 
where the pretty music came from ; so the la- 
dies having gained the point, the little party en- 
tered. 

They found themselves in a long, lighted 
room, filled with people, whose eyes were all 
eagerly strained towards the upper end, where 
stood the preacher, supported on either side by 
a party of assisting brethren, who, with their 
Bibles in their hands, now bent their eyes to 
the ground with an air of proud humility, now 
stole a glance over the congregation, as if to 
observe the effect which the emphatic eloquence 
of their zealous brother produced on those who 
heard him. 

It was, perhaps, with no little exultation that 
their eyes fell upon one face bathed in a flood 
of tears, and evidently sufiTering from strong 
emotion ; one, too, whom their zealous percep- 
tion could plainly discern was not ofthem^ though 
among them — a daughter of the world; and though, 
shortly after, she .was drawn away by her hus- 
band, the brethren probably breathed a prayer 
that the sword of the spirit might have pierced 
the heart, and that the seed sown that day 
might take root and bear fruit upward. 

But the worthy men would have been disap- 
pointed had they known the real origin of the 
emotion of their fair convert ; for though, in 
calmer moments, the sacred subject, set forth 
with such affecting and heart-stirring power, 
would not have been without its effect upon her 
heart, it was not the discourse which now 
moved her, but the strange and unexpected 



And that sadden pause in the before eloquent 
and fluent harangue of their much-prized, holy 
brother, what would they have thought had they 
known that the sight of a little uncovered head, 
upon which waved curls of golden hue, and two 
dark, lustrous eyes fixed wonderingly upon him 
by that child held in her father's arms, bad for 
an instant been able to shake his soul, and turn 
it back to earthly remembrances, even from the 
spiritual exaltation in which it had been ere 
now solely absorbed, and that his mind too was 
wandering back to past days — ^to the *' gambler's 
wife." 

But it was over : the momentary feeling pass- 
ed : again he raised his head, pushed back the 
dark hair from his intellectual brow, his eyes 
flashed brightly with holy fire, his form dilated, 
his arms were raised with enthusiastic eager- 
ness, and with the inspired tongue of an apostle 
he exalted the name of Him who had called him 
out of darkness into marvellous light, and by 
whom, with all believers, he was justified from 
all those things with which, in times past, he 
had walked. 

Yes, with May and Arthur, we may again 
recognise Harry Percy, no longer the enthusi- 
astic, inveterate gamULer, the eager worldling, 
but the zealous discfpie of Him whom by his 
works he had before blasphemed. No longer 
the much-prized companion of the followers of 
the world, but forming a distinguished member 
of an .isolated company of men, who, however 
blameable may be the ill-directed bent which 
turns them away from the bosom of that church 
so wise and scriptural in its doctrines, are still, 
not only in faith, but in practice, the faithful 
upholders of Him towards whom the world is 
ever in enmity. 

Hariy Percy, broken in spirit and in health, 
torn with the pangs of remorse and anguish at 
the death of a wife loved by him through all his 
frailties with an affection sincere and tender, 
had buried himself in seclusion afler the ar- 
rangement of his affairs and the liquidation of 
his debts. He had accidentally fallen in with 
a member of this- religious sect, a man of talent 
and powers of intellect well calculated to exert 
an influence over his mind in its peculiar state. 
It is not, therefore, surprising, that with all the 
enthusiastic impulse of his nature, he had seized 
with avidity the Gospel truths of which their 
doctrine is principally composed, namely, justi- 
fication by faith, and a total exemption thereby 
from every past sin, and that he had rushed into 
the arms held out so eagerly to receive him as 
a member of the community. Those who have 
ever been thrown into the way of this sect are 
probably aware that among its most pious and 
zealous members there are many who formerly, 
like Harry Percy, had been wedded to the world 
— its sins and pleasures. 

The next morning Percy received an aflTec- 
tionate note from his sister-in-law, proposing 
to visit him with her husband. 

The bearer of the epistle was the little Maud 
Sutherland, who, they were informed by the 
nurse, had spent some time alone with her un- 
cle ; and when Yje had taken leave of her, the 
description of the warm embrace, the gushing 
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iras, still preserved that warmth of heart, that 
Idndness of feeling, which, even while pursuing 
his career of worthlessness, were charms irre- 
sistible in their fascination. How beautified 
were these qualities now ! 

May's affectionate nature yearned towards 
him whom she now only remembered as the 
adored husband of her dear departed sister, and 
who, however she might deplore the ill-devoted 
channel of his present altered career, could only 
now excite her admiration and afford her con- 
solation on his behalf. 

It was wonderful to hear, as she now did, 
that Harry Percy, once absorbed in all the ex- 
citing pursuits of sin and pleasure, was wholly 
devoted, heart and soul, to the service of his 
God and the welfare of his fellow-creatures. 
While his own wants and mode of living were 
condensed into the simplicity and self-denial of 
an anchorite, his income was spent in affording 
relief to ihe poor and needy, his hand ever 
ready to smooth the dying pillow, his words of 
comfort raising many a fainting heart. 

However painful the interview might be. 
May earnestly desired to see Harry Percy ; but 
this was not to be. 

With all the energy of his former style, he 
wrote gratefully and afitetionately, but decli- 
ned the meeting. He was on the eve, he said, 
ef setting oat on an expedition which deeply 



in-volved the interest of bis Master's kingdom, 
for the preparation of such an undertaking, he 
required every power and affection of his soul ; 
and knowing too well the weakness of the hu< 
man heart, he would not run the risk, even for 
a moment, of allowing his thoughts to be led 
away from the interest of the great work before 
him. Praying, therefore, for the spiritual wel- 
fare of herself and those belonging to her, he 
bade her adieu, commending her and hers to 
the grace of Him to whose service he was now 
devoted, and at whose right hand he trusted 
that one day they should all meet. 

Our story is now concluded, for with Harry 
Percy we have no more to do. He has depart- 
ed to a far-distant land'on a work of such im- 
minent danger that few of the zealous little 
band are ever expected to return. 

We will not enter more fully, in a work of 
this kind, upon a subject so sacred, so weighty, 
but we may presume to hope that, while deplo- 
ring the errors which drew so naturally noble a 
soul from the Mother Church, and while griev- 
ing that the zeal and energies of such a charac- 
ter should be exercised beyond the precincts o. 
its blessed pale, still even the most prejudi- 
ced can and must rejoice that Harry Percy, ie 
sincere repentance, has renounced aU tboas 
errors which broke the heart of the " gawAkr^§ 
vnfe r 
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